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SERMONS 


FIRST QUARTER 


PHARAOH OPPRESSES ISRAEL 
Ex. 1 : 8-14; 2 : 1-8 

“ He shall save the ate of the needy, and shall break in pieces the 
oppressor.”— Ps. 72: 

““We have here the picture of a huge and complicated 
Egyptian society. A great king, great nobles, a powerful 
priesthood mixed up with the State, a body of rich and 
comfortable citizens and tradesmen; and below a multi- 
tude of slaves, peasants and poor folk who were used 
by the upper classes to do their work and to minister 
to their luxury, who were always in complaint, some- 
times in revolt, who were fearfully punished if they 
revolted and driven to harder labor if they complained.” 

The migration of the Hebrew shepherds from famine- 
stricken Canaan to the borders of Egypt had at first 
been attended with the happiest results. They had 
a friend at court in the person of Joseph, the trusted 
viceroy. But here came three sharp strokes on the 
bell of time to mark the beginning of a new and somber 
era. ‘“‘ Joseph died and all that generation.’’ ‘‘ There 
arose a new king over Egypt, who knew not Joseph.” 
“And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to 
serve with rigor; they made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage.”’ 

The effects of this oppression went much deeper than 
the mere physical suffering entailed. It is sad enough 
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to see people working from hard necessity under such 
conditions that their food is cheap in quality and in- 
sufficient in quantity; their clothing hardly sufficing 
for decency and adding little or nothing of comfort or 
beauty; their homes unfit to be the growing places of 
little children meant to wear the image of God but 
rapidly losing the divine imprint. All this is sad enough, 
but sadder still is the fact that the human spirit under 
such conditions loses its spring and zest, its aspiration 
and hope. It becomes dull, low, sodden; it grows 
craven, cowardly, abject under its hard lot; it comes to 
have the gait and bearing of the slave rather than that 
of the free man. The hopeless degradation of that man- 
hood which is meant to shine as the summit and glory 
of creation, the highest expression of 'nfinite Power and 
Wisdom, this is the terrible fact about all industrial 
oppression! 

We may see this spiritual tragedy at its worst in the 
wrong done by the employment of immature children in 
the hard labor of the factory. To kill a child quickly 
with sheath-knife or poison is a crime. And to kill a 
child slowly by destroying the finer possibilities of 
physical, mental and spiritual unfolding through the 
greed of some powerful corporation which thrives by the 
profitable use of this immature strength is also a crime, 
whether the statute-books say so or not. The farmer 
has sense enough and conscience enough not to put the 
burden of sustained labor on his colts and calves. Shall 
our industrial system care more for horses and oxen 
than for these little ones for whom Christ died? 

The oppression of these children of Israel served to 
knit them together into a mutually reliant and_ in- 
destructible brotherhood. ‘There is no fellowship to be 
found like the fellowship of suffering. Burdens borne 
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together bring a solidarity of feeling thicker than all 
kinship of blood. These Hebrews by their experience 
of a common oppression received a baptism of suffering 
which bound the hearts of that race into a wondrous 
unity which endures to this hour, though for twenty 
centuries they have been men without a country. They 
were gaining that sympathy which caused a later Hebrew 
born in Tarsus to cry out, ‘“‘We are all members one 
of another and if one member suffer all the members 
suffer with it.” 

The ruthless Pharaoh, alarmed by the rapidly multi- 
plying race of slaves, even under the hard conditions 
imposed upon them, feared the results of an uprising 
which might come perchance when Egypt was engaged 
in foreign war. He therefore added to the sin of oppres- 
sion the sin of wholesale murder. He believed in the 
policy of frightfulness. ‘‘ And Pharaoh charged all his 
people, saying, Every son that is born ye shall cast into 
the river.’ 

This was altogether simple, direct, businesslike. 
“Throw the intruders into the river. There will be a 
splash, a few bubbles on the surface and the whole 
thing will be over. The river will carry no marks, tell no 
tales, sustain no tombstones. It will roll on asif its waters 
had never been divided by the hand of the murderer.” 

The unhappy Israelites were taught thus early not to 
put their trust in princes. The butler whom Joseph had 
befriended in prison at once forgot his benefactor in 
the joy of his own release. The Pharaoh whose people 
had been kept alive through years of famine by the 
sagacity of Joseph as food administrator forgot the 
indebtedness of his nation to that gifted and reliable 
Hebrew. The chosen people were here being trained to 
a sense of reliance upon a higher Power. 
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The execution of Pharaoh’s cruel edict carried anguish 
far and wide. When her baby dies the slave mother 
suffers as the mother in the palace suffers. The yellow 
Nile destined in the days of the Plagues to run red as 
if stained with the guilt of cruel oppression along its 
banks became the scene of untold distress. The lesson 
story tells us how the mother of one promising baby 
boy saved the life of her child. And the saving of this 
child from the hand of the destroyer became in time 
the saving of a nation. 

“Love will find a way,’ and the way this mother 
found to shield the child of her love was God’s own 
way. ‘‘ When she saw that he was a goodly child, she 
hid him” in the secrecy of her own home “ for three 
months. And when she could no longer hide him”’ she 
laid him first in the arms of God by her prayer on his 
behalf and then in the arms of the Nile as if unwittingly 
launching him upon a broader career of usefulness. It 
was an earlier instance of losing a life that she might 
find it. She cast her boy upon the waters that after 
many days he might return as a deliverer. 

This child was saved by that tender sentiment which 
lodges ever in the heart of womankind. He found his 
safety first in the courageous love of a mother, then in 
the watchful interest of a sister and then in the ready 
compassion of a pagan princess. There are forces which 
the science of physics knows not of and they are mighty 
through God to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
evil. The day-dreams of many a mother are fashioned 
from the airy cobwebs of affection but they may become 
as strong chains to bind this race of ours about the 
feet of God. 

It was skilfully arranged that when Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter came down with her attendants to bathe in the 
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waters of the sacred Nile she should find the smiling 
infant in an ark of bulrushes at the edge of the stream. 
And when she saw the tiny ark among the flags and had 
opened it, ‘“‘ Behold, the babe wept!” 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
The appeal is universal to the Hebrew or to the 
Egyptian, to bond and free, to the wife of a slave and 
to the daughter of a king. ‘‘ The babe wept’ — it was 
the appeal of our common humanity speaking to the 
universal heart in the language in which it was born. 
And the appeal was effective, for at once the womanly 
sympathies of the princess were enlisted. Then by the 
skilful promptings of the sister who had been waiting 
and watching near by the babe was given under royal 
sanction to its own mother that she might keep it and 
nurse it. 

How little Pharaoh’s daughter knew of what she was 
actually doing! How little any of us know! ‘The 
children of the kingdom are the friends of God building 
with him they know not what. They have never known. 
Every unfolding of the divine life within them in the 
shaping of their own lives is a surprise.’ It doth not 
yet appear what we build, for we have here no con- 
tinuing structure, but we know that every honest, godly 
effort is taken up into that vaster edifice whose Builder 
and Maker is God. 

There is a power which the oppressors of earth habitu- 
ally overlook, the power of a mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm, oftentimes invisible as a breath but 
omnipotent for good. There on the banks of the Nile 
that day this Power, pledged ever to our advantage, 
was at work in the hearts of the lofty and of the lowly 
alike. Here was the future deliverer of the oppressed 
Israelites saved by royal favor and trained for his august 
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task in Pharaoh’s own household! How often does the 
oppressor forge the weapons of his own destruction! 

It was an act of faith when that anxious mother 
committed the child of her love to the bosom of the 
Nile. ‘‘ What struggles this must have cost who can 
know, save only those mothers of every generation who 
come up to the first hard day when the child of their 
arms must be given to the swift stream of civiliza- 
tion.” 

When the mother sees the door of the schoolroom 
close for the first time upon the figure of her boy, when 
she first sees him go forth alone for an evening’s pleasure, 
when she sees him setting forth in eagerness for his four 
years at college, when she notes the incoming of another 
affection into his life stronger even than his love for 
her, and when she witnesses his preparations for the 
founding of his own home apart from the roof which has 
sheltered him from his infancy, her mingled pain and 
awe and trust declare afresh the mystery and ce 
promise of mother love. 

We find it all expressed in the wonder of Mary, the 
mother of our Lord, ‘‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us?”’ And the whole promise of that glorious 
future for which this nurturing affection had prepared 
the way is contained in the answer which came back, 
‘“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness? ”’ 

This Nile-child, ‘‘drawn out” of the water, as a 
possible derivation of his name might suggest, would be 
esteemed no ordinary child. The river Nile was no 
ordinary river. It was ‘sacred, beneficent, solitary, 
the very life of the state and the source of all fertility.” 
The devout Egyptians did all but worship it. The child 
thus found floating upon its bosom might well become 
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the object of royal favor and be trained as “‘ the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter.’ 

Here was a child whose nanie would be linked in the 
melody of heaven with that name which is above every 
name! Beside the sea of glass mingled with fire “ they 
sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb.” And it may be that floating about 
in some narrow alley of the crowded city or in some 
street gang of rude boys or in a little group of restless 
urchins in some quiet Sunday school there is at this 
hour an ark bearing a child whose promise of future 
usefulness, when once his life shall have been taken up 
into the divine purpose by his own consent and conserva- 
tion, shall equally transcend our present insight. 


Charles Reynolds Brown. 


MOSES THE LEADER OF ISRAEL 
Exonus 371 —4 17 
“ Moses indeed was faithful in all his house.”— Heb. 3: 5. 


As one thinks of the Jews, scattered over the earth 
today, and of the part which they have played and are 
yet to play in the history of the world, especially in 
view of the fact that out of this race has come the 
world’s greatest leader, Jesus, whose identification with 
that race will guarantee its continuance, one turns back 
to its early history with the greatest interest. For how 
did this race come to be? How did it escape from the 
bondage of Egypt? How did it survive the crushing 
blows which were again and again inflicted upon it 
before and since the coming of Christ? No race has 
suffered more, yet none has a better prospect of sur- 
vival, in spite of lacking both territory and organization. 
It has no local habitation but it certainly has a name. 
It has no place which it can call its own yet it well- 
nigh owns the earth. It has no sovereignty, no flag, 
no ruler, yet the ancient promise is fulfilled that the 
“seed of Abraham should be as the stars of heaven for 
multitude.”’ 

Doubtless it was the will of God that Israel should 
persist. To this end he raised up leaders who should 
go before them and inspire them. Certainly Israel has 
never been lacking in great men. Her history has been 
starred by the names of heroes of all kinds, and she 
never stood in greater need of one than when in Egypt, 
suffering from the twin evils of ignorance and poverty. 

Then came Moses! He was splendidly equipped for 
his task by his long residence in Egypt, and his equally 
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long sojourn away from Egypt. For if the dictum of 
De Quincey is true that no one can develop the capacities 
of his own intellect who does not at least checker his 
life with solitude, Moses was not lacking in fitness for 
his mighty work. Solitude had developed his soul, 
perhaps overdeveloped it on the side of self-distrust, 
for he certainly shrank from the gigantic undertaking 
of leading a horde of slaves out of something worse 
than slavery, namely, the bondage of ignorance and 
superstition. To emancipate them from Egypt was 
easy as compared with emancipating them from them- 
selves, from their passions and fears. Moses could 
inspire fear in the hearts of their enemies, he could make 
the people of Egypt willing to let them go, even to the 
point of speeding the parting guest, by lending them 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold, raiment and the like. 
Anything which Israel wanted they could freely have 
after the death of the first-born in every Egyptian 
household. 

Egypt had made enough out of the unrequited toil 
of Israel not to be mean in the small matter of giving 
the people the few things which they could carry away 
in their hands or on their persons. The whole amount 
did not equal a thousandth part of one per cent of 
what they had exacted from them. Getting Israel out 
of the hands of Egypt was easy. Moses’ real trouble 
began when he found the multitude on his own hands! 

He was commissioned to lead them into the Promised 
Land, a land flowing with milk and honey. But they 
never got there. They were headed for it, and kept 
going, but only at a snail’s pace, because it took forty 
years to cover the distance which Moses doubtless ex- 
pected to cover in forty days. 

None of the original company entered the land of 
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Canaan except Caleb and Joshua. The rest had to 
leave their bones in the wilderness. It was the second 
generation, the children who were born in the wilderness 
and had never seen Egypt, who passed over the Jordan, 
and tasted the milk and the honey. Their fathers 
dreamed about it, but were unfit for the high business 
of conquest and colonization. 

Had Moses foreseen the outcome he would have 
shrunk from his task all the more. It is fortunate for 
most of us that we can paint the future in rosy colors 
as we see it in our mind’s eye. The reality does not 
look so bright when we come to face it. But life must 
be faced, no matter what aspect it wears, and they who 
are brave enough to carry it through in the spirit of 
Moses will find that they have not lived in vain, but 
have splendidly succeeded even if some one has to com- 
plete what they have begun. We ail have to enter into 
some one else’s labors and build on some one else’s 
foundation. 

Caleb and Joshua could never have led Israel if it had 
not been for Moses. Solomon would have built no 
temple at Jerusalem, or ever sat on the throne, if David 
had not prepared the way. In the continuity of life 
each man has his own part to play and each part is 
essential to the whole. We rightly emphasize the im- 
portance of leadership, since but for our leaders there 
could be no progress. 

Israel in Egypt, during all those years of bondage, 
sinking lower and lower, is the answer to the question, 
What can a people do without leaders? They can fall 
into servitude. But given the right kind of leadership 
and willingness to follow, and slaves may become free 
men, and a horde a nation. This happened in the 
experience of Israel. It escaped from bondage and set 
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forth upon a career of service and helpfulness for man- 
kind. Not one of us but is in debt to members of this 
ancient race. Our debt to Israel begins before the time 
of Moses, with the great figures of the patriarchs. Yet 
but for Moses the start which had been made might 
have been in vain. Had no leader been forthcoming to 
carry on what had been commenced the history of 
Israel might have ended in Egypt like a stream which is 
lost in the desert. It is the continuity of leaders which 
makes possible the development of a nation, just as 
successive peaks make up a chain of mountains. A 
multitude of individuals, each as strong as his neighbor, 
would mean a dead level of inefficiency, no matter what 
the level was, sea-level or tableland. We must have 
leaders, and their coming, since they cannot be manu- 
factured, is always a proof that they are sent of God. 
Certainly Moses was. He was a modest leader because 
of his sense of dependence on God, and his freedom 
from personal considerations. He was as far as possible 
from seeking to rule. The task sought him, not he it. 

Cut out of the history of Israel the part which God 
played therein, and what would be left? Not even the 
platform on which the individuals played their parts! 
Israel was sure of one thing, — that “the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein.”” This is the key to the nation’s 
history, its idea of God. It was he who made them, not 
they themselves. Nay, they believed that Jehovah had 
a peculiar interest in them, singling them out from all 
the rest of mankind as the special objects of his grace. 
And we agree that they were the ‘chosen people,” 
but chosen to serve, that all men might come to a 
knowledge of the truth. They were not chosen for 
themselves, as they thought, but for what they could 
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do for others. They misunderstood their high calling, 
fancying that they were ‘ preferred creditors ’’ superior 
to every one else, because they were the first to discover 
certain things about God, for example, that he was one 
instead of many, and had a moral character, and would 
not do many of the things of which men thought him 
capable. But God being what he was he was sure to 
be discovered. He could not endure being permanently 
misunderstood by his own children. It was only a 
question of time before all would be enlightened con- 
cerning him. What mattered it, in a world of idolatry 
and superstition, which group of men was the first to 
discover the truth concerning him which was intended 
for all? No one could monopolize it. It is right to 
grant something in the way of distinction to first dis- 
coverers. Yet Samuel Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, was not intrinsically a better man than’ his 
brothers, Sidney and Richard, or any one else, because 
God used him to bestow this blessing upon mankind. 
Nor were Darwin and Wallace, the joint discoverers of 
one of God’s great methods of procedure, evolution, 
special favorites of heaven because this method was first 
discovered by them. In the last analysis everything in 
God’s world is intended for everybody, not all at once, 
but ultimately, because it is God’s good pleasure to 
share all that he has with his children. It is only a 
question as to their receptivity. God could never be 
satisfied to have any of his children remain undeveloped, 
nor to have any of them indifferent to the development 
of others because interested only in themselves. They 
who are so placed as to be discoverers of things which 
ultimately are to belong to all are not better men than 
their fellows, but are in debt to every one whom they 
can teach. They justify their right to knowledge by 
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their willingness to spread it. Of course God has a 
special interest in them, as we have, for what they can 
do. But they never should forget who gave them the 
power to do it, and that he ‘‘ who has the gift of help- 
fulness is mortgaged to all that need.” 

The fact that God had compassion on Israel when in 
bondage, and raised up Moses to lead them out of 
captivity, is only in keeping with the character of God 
as we understand it. What surprises us is that they 
did not realize more quickly that he had a_ broader 
purpose than that which related merely to their race. 
But the fact is that in those far distant times each 
nation claimed an exclusive right to its own divinities. 
Israel was superior to its neighbors in having higher and 
better thoughts concerning God. They were superior 
also to many men of today in spite of the advance in 
some kinds of knowledge, in that God to them was real, 
exercising a power over their lives, lending his aid and 
enabling them to do things. Many a modern man is 
impotent, as compared with those ancient worthies, 
who knew less but did more, far more. The mistake 
which Israel made was in her unwillingness to share 
Jehovah with all mankind, nay, to give him freely. 
They would have had better treatment from everybody 
if they had frankly and generously said that their God 
was everybody’s God. But they wanted to keep Je- 
hovah to themselves, and that was the tragedy of their 
history. For they could not do so. Jesus opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers and his fellow coun- 
trymen never forgave him. They were the spiritual 
aristocrats of mankind. But the day of privilege is 
passing and the multitude is coming to its own. In 
the olden time none but a Jew could stand on the temple 
platform. Today at Jerusalem the temple is open to 
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all comers, and the English are in control. But they — 
also would blunder if they assumed superior rights in 
relation to God or to his worship. ‘‘ For the Lord is 
good to all and his tender mercies are over all his 


works.”’ 
Samuel Clarke Bushnell. 
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CHRIST OUR PASSOVER 


Exopus 12 ;: 1-14 


“ Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are 
unleavened. For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ.’’— 
te Corowa 3 


The feast of the Passover serves more than one im- 
portant purpose. First of all it is a witness to the truth 
of the narrative recounting the wonderful events con- 
nected with the escape of Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt. It is generally recognized by historians that a 
national festival commemorating public events is the 
best possible evidence of the actual occurrence of the 
facts recorded. In view of this, it would seem difficult 
to provide more convincing testimony than this festival 
bears to the history of the Exodus, for we find the 
festival observed according to all its ordinances during 
the sojourn of Israel in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 
9:5). Again, under the leadership of Joshua in the 
plains of Jericho, we find the children of Israel observing 
the Passover on the fourteenth day of the month accord- 
ing to the original command. Later it became so firmly 
incorporated into the Jewish system that it was fre- 
quently the occasion of remarkable convocations in 
connection with revivals of interest in Jewish affairs. 
Specially notable was the Passover in the eighteenth 
year of King Josiah (2 Kings 23:21) which is said to 
have been observed according “as it is written in this 
book of the covenant. Surely there was not kept such 
a passover from the days of the judges that judged 
Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of 
the kings of Judah; but in the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah was this passover kept to Jehovah in Jerusalem.” 
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But a more important service is rendered by this 
festival in furnishing a vehicle for the conveyance of the 
profound spiritual truths which underlie the Christian 
system and give to it its persuasive power. In the 
symbols of the Passover we find the most effective means 
for setting forth the doctrine of the atonement. It is 
instructive to record that after Dr. Horace Bushnell 
had written his noted work presenting what is called 
the moral influence theory of the atonement he pub- 
lished another treatise in which he confessed his dis- 
satisfaction with his earlier production and _ asserted 
that the full doctrine of the atoning work of Christ 
could not be conveyed except in the sacrificial language 
of the Jewish ritual. The greater part of the moral 
influence of Christ’s life lies in the fact that his sufferings 
and death were a substitute for the penalty which else 
must have been inflicted upon all the sinful members 
of the human race. The blood of Christ is more than 
a martyr’s blood. When Jesus was coming to John at 
the Jordan to be baptized, the Baptist exclaimed, “ Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world!’”” And in the words of Peter we are redeemed 
“with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot, even the blood of Christ ’’ (1 Peter 
1.:19). 

To the man of science no less than to the common 
people, blood is a symbol of life. As it courses through 
the arteries it carries to every part of the system the 
elements which sustain the activities of our entire per- 
sonality. The extreme of sacrifice is when one pours out 
his blood for any noble cause. The soldiers who fall 
upon the battlefield where a nation’s honor and life are 
at stake, and the martyr who dies as a witness for the 
truth, are to us the highest types of self-devotion, and 
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their sacrifice the strongest motives to induce patriotism 
and devotion to a noble cause. The blood of the martyrs 
is indeed the seed of the church: 

But in our text the symbolism of blood is connected 
with that of the most inoffensive of all animals, the 
lamb. The blood which was sprinkled upon the door- 
posts of the children of Israel was that of a lamb without 
blemish; and so in the Christian dispensation Christ is 
called the Lamb of God. In the touching words of the 
prophet it is said that he was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth. Whenever we celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper these figures of speech are brought 
to us in touching reality. In the bread we are said to 
eat of his body that was broken on the tree; and in 
the wine we are said to drink his blood, and thus to 
show forth the Lord’s death until he come. 

Not long since a member of the infant class in one 
of our Sunday schools asked this question, ‘‘ What for 
did it do any good to our sins to have Christ die on 
the cross for them?’’ Upon this subject child and 
philosopher meet. All theology centers in the question, 
“Why did Christ come down to the world and suffer 
and die upon the cross?’”’ The answer cannot be made 
much more satisfactory to a philosopher than to a child, 
and to either can be given only in part. 

In seeking an answer to the question our thoughts 
must be directed, first, to the extent and nature of our 
sins, and to the danger that sin if unpunished will 
spread like a contagious disease, and undermine the 
government of God. The extent of sin in the world is 
too obvious to need any extended effort to display its 
enormity. The daily papers bring before us sickening 
details of crime of every sort; while from time im- 
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memorial history is a monotonous story of how ‘‘ man’s 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 
In the war that has deluged the world with blood during 
the past four years the depravity of the human heart 
has been uncovered to its lowest depths. But it is not 
in these monumental crimes alone that the universal 
reign of sin is revealed. We all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. 

The duty of man is summed up in two command- 
ments, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Love is the 
golden chain that binds society together in peace and 
harmony and promotes mutual helpfulness. Wherever 
selfishness reigns instead of love there can be no lasting 
harmony in society, and no lasting happiness to any 
individual. Not to reverence and love God our Creator 
and Preserver is not only a great sin against our own 
soul, but is to set a bad example, and to introduce and 
encourage an evil principle in society. As in the case 
of any other governor, it is necessary for the Ruler of 
the universe to make a difference between the righteous 
and the wicked. Hence penalties are attached to sins. 
There is a conscience in man that stings him with 
remorse. All men are ashamed to be known as sinners, 
living in selfishness and in disregard of the rights of 
their fellows and of their duty to God. Hence God can 
easily punish them at last by pointing them out as 
those who despised wisdom, and would not of his re- 
proof. In the natural course of things all such shall 
awake at last to shame and everlasting contempt. 

We all know too well that our hearts have not been 
pure and right. We have all sinned and come short of 
the glory of God. If God should punish us as we de- 
serve, it would be more than we could bear. In dealing 
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with us our heavenly Father is in a strait betwixt two. 
He loves us even as a father loves a child. He pities 
us. He is merciful and gracious; slow to anger and of 
great compassion. But he loves the rest of his creation 
too much to permit him to let down his holy law and 
permit our sins to go unnoticed. He would not let a 
false impression spread among his creatures as to the 
importance of his law. God is as holy and just as he is 
merciful and compassionate. How shall he save us 
from the public shame and contempt to which we have 
exposed ourselves, and from the remorse of conscience 
consequent upon our sin? How shall he be just and yet 
the justifier of those who have rebelled against him and 
spread corrupt influences among the rest of his subjects? 

It is the work of Christ to accomplish these objects. 
God has sent his only begotten Son into the world as a 
Mediator between the claims of justice and mercy. 
Christ bears our sins for us, and suffers in our stead. 
He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and by his stripes we are healed. When we 
ask how this can be, we are led to consider how exalted 
Christ’s nature is represented to be, and how great was 
his condescension, and how perfectly he fulfilled his two- 
fold mission, which was to save men from the just 
punishment of their sins and at the same time to pre- 
serve the honor of God’s holy law. This is a work which 
no ordinary being could perform. The scheme devised 
and executed is the most glorious that can be conceived. 

According to Scripture the Son of God, who partakes 
of the divine nature itself, who was in the beginning 
with God, who thought it not robbery to be regarded 
as equal with God, by whom the worlds were made and 
without whom nothing was made that was made, — 
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this Being came forth and said, I will undertake to 
redeem the sinful race of man from his lost and helpless 
condition. Then for a season he laid by the glory of 
his heavenly estate and left the mansions above to seek 
and save our lost and guilty souls. He did not take 
upon him the form of angels, but he became flesh and 
dwelt among us. Nineteen hundred years ago he was 
born of a virgin in a manger in Bethlehem of Judea. 
He went through all the experiences of childhood and 
youth in obedience to his parents, and spent the most 
of his early life as a carpenter in Nazareth. At the 
age of thirty he entered upon what is called his ministry. 
Then at once troubles began to thicken about him. The 
powers of darkness assembled to thwart him in his 
work; temptations came rolling in upon him like the 
waves of the sea; for forty days he was alone in 
the wilderness tempted of the devil. But, relying upon 
the Word of God and the ministration of angels, he could 
say in every temptation, ‘“‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

All through the three and one half years of his minis- 
try he went about from place to place doing nothing 
but good to men. When they cursed, he blessed; when 
they reviled him and were killing him, he prayed for 
them. He fed the hungry, he healed the sick, in his 
own name he performed countless miracles, he opened 
the eyes of the blind, he unstopped the ears of the 
deaf, he made the lame to walk and raised the dead 
to life. He went about preaching glad tidings every- 
where. He was often weary, and for whole nights to- 
gether was unable to sleep because of the burdens of 
his soul. He rejoiced at the wedding-feasts of his 
neighbors, and wept at the graves of his friends. His 
heart overflowed with sympathy for every sorrow of his 
fellow men. In his own name he promised them for- 
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giveness of sin, and said that if they would come to 
him he would give them rest, and*that if they would 
pray in his name they should have a title clear in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

But at last enemies gathered about him; one of his 
own followers betrayed him; he was arrested, tried on 
a false charge, condemned by a prejudiced court, 
scourged, and crucified between two robbers. In these 
last sufferings he was forsaken by all his disciples; in 
his last moments upon the cross his heart was pained 
by the sight of his sorrowing mother weeping in agony 
at the tragic end of her beloved child. And, to add to 
all in these closing hours, the light of God’s countenance 
was withdrawn from him, and the shadow of all the 
world’s dark sins settled down upon his soul. But all 
this was a necessary part of his work. Legions of angels 
stood ready to do his bidding, but they were restrained. 
It behooved him thus to suffer and die and bear with- 
out murmuring the rage of sinful men, that he might 
confirm both his love for man and his regard for the 
honor of the divine law. 

He who knew no sin was made a sin-offering for us. 
He thus humbled himself, and made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon himself the form of a servant, 
and endured the ignominious and painful death of the 
cross, that he might redeem our souls from the con- 
demnation of the law, and lead us as joint heirs with 
himself into everlasting glory. But he has risen from 
the dead, and gone to heaven before us to plead the 
cause of all who believe in him. 

If in the mansions above any one should try to put 
the ransomed sinner to shame, he would not deny his 
guilt, but he would point to the glorious form of his 
Redeemer and say, I am here not by virtue of my own 
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righteousness, but because Christ has redeemed me by 
his own blood. He has paid my debt to the law, he 
has magnified the law, and made it honorable, and 
saved it from all the dishonor my guilty life has cast 
upon it. Behold Christ our Passover who was sacrificed 
for us! 

What a glorious theme for contemplation we are to 
have in the heavenly world! We shall indeed sing there, 
but it will not be the music of the golden harps that 
will chiefly delight us. It will rather be the thoughts, 
the sentiments, the emotions arising as we learn more 
and more about the redemptive work of the Lamb of 
God who was sacrificed for us, and by whose blood we 
are saved. When in earthly assemblies some _ hero 
appears who, through great sacrifice, has accomplished 
a great work, with what enthusiasm is he hailed! What 
think you will be the rapture in the world to come when 
we shall behold the glorified form of Christ our divine 
Lord and Saviour! Then we shall see him as he is, 
then we shall help to crown him Lord of all, then we 
shall reign with him forever and ever. 


G. Frederick Wright. 


ISRAEL CROSSING THE RED SEA 
Exopus 14:21— 15:2 


““ Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians.” 
— Ex. 14 : 30. 

The Lord saved Israel. Their deliverance clearly 
revealed his divine hand. At the moment of their 
supreme need he showed not only his power but his 
eagerness to save. That it was the Lord who saved his 
people every worthy leader of Israel truly believed and 
never forgot. They made this great deliverance a 
challenge to remember God and his hand, manifest in 
the life of the nation. For too easily the people forgot 
this Lord who “ brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage,’ who ‘“ saved Israel 
that day out of the hand of the Egyptians.” 

The Lord saves his people now. He always has, he 
always will. Whenever and wherever there are those 
who, waiting to see the salvation of the Lord, will go 
forward in obedience to his word, they shall see his arm 
still stretched out to deliver, and the waters rolled back. 
But such deliverances must ever be a challenge to 
remember God our Saviour. For we, also, too easily 
forget. 

The story of Israel’s deliverance is most vividly told. 
Taking advantage of the confusion into which the 
Egyptians had been thrown by the dark night of their 
suffering, the Hebrews flocked out of the land to the 
standard of Moses and Aaron. The brazier of burning 
coals which the leaders carried, even as it is carried by 
a caravan in the desert now, that its smoke by day 
and glow by night may through the clear air of the 
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desert show the direction of the journey, became a true 
pillar of cloud by day and fire by night by which God 
through his prophet was ever leading his people on to 
their destiny. So they came to the shore of the Red 
Sea, where they paused in their flight, and pitched their 
camp. 

But as the sun sank behind the western sand-hills, 
a cloud of dust arose on the horizon which presently 
they perceived to be the horses and chariots of Pha- 
raoh’s army, approaching in hot pursuit. For the 
calamities of the Egyptians had passed and the sky 
had cleared, and now the army was ordered out to 
bring these Israelites back to their slavery. As the 
people saw the approaching pursuers, they were sore 
afraid. 

Instantly a great outcry arose against Moses. Why 
had he led them out into such an impasse? Were there 
not graves enough in Egypt, that land of the pyramids, 
where the great tombs of the dead tower above the 
homes of the living? Why should he bring them out 
to die in the wilderness? But Moses stood staunchly 
in his trust in God’s leading. ‘‘ Fear ye not,” he re- 
assured them. ‘Stand still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord. . ..-The Lord shall fight for you, and ‘ye 
shall hold your peace.”’ 

And then, above the roar of the storm, — for we read 
that a strong east wind was blowing,—and above the 
tumult of the frightened people, there came the voice 
of God to his prophet: ‘‘Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.’’ How, he did not say. 
The command seemed to ask the impossible, for on 
either side of them there were the sand-hills of the 
desert, where flight would be useless, behind, the pur- 
suing horsemen and chariots of Egypt, which cut off 
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all retreat, and before them lay the arm of the Red 
Sea, like a dividing wall. But, like a’good leader, Moses 
obeyed. The wanderers hastily broke camp, fell into 
line, and started forward. As they approached the 
shores, they saw that the strong east wind had blown 
back the shallow waters of the sea, so that now it was 
possible for them to cross. Into its bed they marched, 
the wind blowing and the foam flying —for as Paul 
tells us, they ‘‘ were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea.’”’ On they went, steadily for- 
ward, in obedience to the Lord’s command. 

Before long the Israelites were all safely across, and 
the Egyptians, hot in their pursuit, had come to the 
edge of the sea. In they went also, their chariots 
driving heavily and clogged with mud on the wet sea 
floor; when suddenly the wind changed and the waters, 
driven by the blast, returned to their place, and the 
Egyptian hosts, horses and men, with no possibility of 
escape, perished miserably. 

When the Israelites thus witnessed the overthrow of 
their late oppressors, they stood upon the shore and 
sang their song of triumph to Jehovah: 


“The Lord is a man of war, The Lord is his name, 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his hosts hath he cast into the sea; 


The depths have covered them; 
They sank into the bottom as a stone. 


Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power: 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, — the sea covered them; 
The eed shall een for eee yi oer rte ks 
It is a splendid poetic treatment of this incident which 


the narrator in Exodus gives us. With prophetic insight 
he sees God in it all. The strong east wind is God’s 
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chosen instrument, just as all the natural agencies in 
the Hebrew mind are servers of the Divine will. ‘“‘ The 
winds and the waves, are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation?” The 
storm, beating into the faces of their enemy, making it 
possible for the Hebrews to triumph, are tangible evi- 
dences to him that ‘the stars in their courses fight 
against Sisera.’”” It was the Hebrew habit of mind to 
see the hand and purpose of the God of their fathers 
in all these natural phenomena. So here, the strong 
east wind blowing, dividing the waters and making it 
possible for the Israelites to cross the bed of the shallow 
sea, and shifting again, driving the waters back once 
more, engulfing the pursuing Egyptians, —all this was 
to the prophetic mind a direct intervention of the Lord 
in behalf of the people he had chosen, and was leading 
to their destiny. 

It is small wonder that this great deliverance did 
much to establish the conviction in the devout souls of 
Israel that the Lord had chosen this nation for his own, 
destined for a special purpose. He who thus freed his 
people from the power of Pharaoh, and led them through 
the wilderness with ever-watchful care, could well claim 
not only their loyalty but their service in the accomplish- 
ment of his will for the world. The Psalms, Deuteron- 
omy and the books of the prophets abound in references 
to this crisis in the nation’s life, recalling the people to 
renewed faith and obedience. Such recall was too often 
necessary. How soon the people forgot! Hardly had 
they taken up their journey from the Red Sea before 
in a new crisis they were murmuring anew against the 
very God who had so recently been their Saviour. 

““They soon forgat his works; they waited not for his counsel: 
But lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, and tempted God in the 
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Was it at all different when they were once settled in 
the promised land? In Deuteronomy the prophet, 
rewriting Israel’s history in the consciousness of the 
immanence of God in the life’ of the nation, makes 
Moses to forewarn the people against the temptation to 
forget the Lord. When, with all the perils of the migra- 
tion and the country’s conquest past, they shall have 
settled in the promised land, he says: 

“And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have 
brought thee into the land which he sware unto thy 
fathers ... to give thee, ... when thou shalt have 
eaten and be full; then beware lest thou forget the 
Lord, which brought thee forth out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

They did forget. Read the books of Kings and of 
Samuel, the history of the united and the divided king- 
doms. Is it not one long, sad story of apostasy, of the 
people’s forgetfulness of the Lord their God, turning 
away to heathen alliances with their debased religions, 
in times of prosperity lying in false security and at 
comfortable ease in Zion, forgetting that ‘‘ man does not 
live by bread only,” in times of crisis turning vainly 
for rescue to the horsemen of Egypt or the chariots of 
Assyria. Occasionally a worthy king, inspired by some 
prophet statesman, would call the people back to the 
memory of the Lord who had delivered them of old, 
and whose arm was never shortened to save anew those 
who would return to his love and service. But after a 
brief period of reform, the old, ugly story of apostasy 
was repeated. Even when the Lord in reluctant judg- 
ment delivered his people over to a new bondage, the 
unknown prophet of the exile uses this old story of 
Israel’s great deliverance, seeking to call the people back 
to a new exodus: 
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“Then he remembered the days of old, Moses, and 
his people, saying, Where is he that brought them up out 
of the sea with the shepherd of his flock? . . . that led 
them by the right hand of Moses with his glorious arm, 
dividing the water before them, to make himself an ever- 
lasting name? ”’ 

When the day came that a greater than Moses was 
among them, a new Saviour who would lead them out 
of the bondage of their sin and shame into that promised 
land of their hopes in the spiritual kingdom, still were 
they not only forgetful of the past but blind to the 
meanings of the present. Jesus’ words in his parable 
exactly described the attitude of the nation: “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

It is easy to be brave after the battle is fought. If 
you were given the pen of destiny, and allowed to write 
history anew, you are sure you could correct most of 
the past’s fatal mistakes. Are you sure we are not 
repeating them? Is America never forgetful of her 
great deliverances at the hand of the God in whom we 
say we put our trust? 

Mr. James Bryce, looking in imagination at the 
throng of eager figures streaming through the streets 
of an American city, said: 


“Suppose that all these men ceased to believe that 
there was any power above them, any future before 
them, anything in heaven or earth but what their senses 
told them of ...would the moral code stand un- 
shaken, and with it the reverence for law, the sense of 
duty towards the community, and even towards the 
generations yet to come? Would men say, ‘Let us eat 
and drink, for tomorrow we die’? Or would custom, 
and sympathy, and the perception of the advantages 
which stable government offers to the citizens as a 
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whole, and which orderly self-restraint offers to each 
one, replace supernatural sanctions, and hold in check 
the violence of masses and the self-indulgent impulses 
of the individual?” 5 


Mr. Bryce does not answer his question, but who can 
doubt what the answer would be? What has happened 
when America has forgotten the God who is at once 
her Guide and her Deliverer? For our country knows 
its great deliverances through divine aid. A new exodus 
was begun in Scrooby, fleeing from the Pharaoh of 
autocracy in church and state. It led, not through the 
sea but over it, to a long wilderness struggle and waiting 
before the promised land of a new community, where 
free government and a free church were to be securely 
established. In the perspective of our country’s history 
we see God in the shadow, “ keeping watch above his 
own,’ —in those dark days of our country’s revolutionary 
struggle and civil strife. Have we as a nation remem- 
bered our Deliverer? Have we felt the challenges of his 
great deliverances as calling us to be a peculiar people, 
chosen for special service, in the founding and spreading 
of that truest democracy which finds its fullest expression 
in obedience to the laws of the kingdom of God? Have 
we been remembering how righteousness exalteth a 
nation, and how service is at the foundation of the 
truest greatness? 

Sometimes we have. Our disinterested salvation and 
establishment of Cuba, the Christian statesmanship of 
John Hay, particularly at the time of the Boxer troubles, 
our foreign missionary enterprise, albeit so pitifully in- 
sufficient, are witnesses that we have not altogether for- 
gotten the God of our fathers. But when we look 
again, and see our materialism, our selfish luxury of the 
rich coupled with heartless exploitation of the poor and 
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weak, the sensualism that is too thinly veneered when 
it is not openly shown, then we are not so sure. 

Was there ever a time when we needed so much to 
remember God’s power to rule and save as in the hour 
of this writing? Sharing in the great world struggle 
against the enslavement of the world by autocracy 
through militarism, having of necessity entered into the 
conflict against those who have drawn the sword and 
who, by the word of God, must perish by the sword, 
shall America trust now to her material resources, and her 
all too-slowly increasing military power? Can we forget 
that God is in the struggle, and that his arm is not 
shortened to deliver? 


““God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! ”’ 


The soul has its great deliverances, also, challenging 
to the remembrance and service of the Lord. How 
wonderfully are the experiences of our weak humanity 
epitomized in the one hundred and seventh Psalm! — 
the wilderness wanderings, hunger and thirst, the folly 
of the fool, the deep waters of affliction — all are there, 
bringing troubled souls nigh unto death. ‘‘ Then they 
cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saved them 
out of their distresses.”” It is your experience and mine. 
But do we then “ praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
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his wonderful works to the children of men’’? When the 
Lord has redeemed us from the hand of the enemy, do 
we, “the redeemed of the Lord,” say so? 

Whatever your personal experience may have been, 
we all look back to a common redemption. For a greater 
than Moses arose to lead his people from the Egyptian 
bondage of sin and death. For our sakes he passed 
through deep waters. He goes before us, leading the 
way into the promised land of God’s kingdom of holiness 
and love. To the challenge of such a leader every loyal 
heart responds. Paul, himself a bond-servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ through his Saviour’s sacrifice, urges 
his Christian hearers to remember that they are not 
their own, they are bought with a price. Polycarp 
faces martyrdom rather than deny his _ Deliverer: 
‘Eighty and six years have I served him, and he has 
never done me a wrong; how can I blaspheme him, 
my King, who has saved me? ”’ 

Have you always so remembered? Have you never 
forgotten the Lord your God, who has led you out of the 
house of bondage? Have you never, in the pride of your 
own will, in the satisfactions of your self-righteousness, 
forgotten the rock from which you have been hewn, and 
the pit from which you have been digged? Have you 
never been unmindful of your debt of obligation and 
compelled to confess — 


‘‘T lived for myself, 
I thought for myself, 
Myself and for none beside; 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if Jesus had never died ’’? 


Then is it not time to cease dwelling upon the mistakes 
of Israel, and see that we do not fall into the same 
condemnation? Shall we forget the Lord, who is our 
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Saviour? If the journey be long and the way hard, he 
is our Guide and Stay. If the dangers be great and the 
enemy powerful, he is our Captain and our Salvation. 
He leads us out of Egypt that we may be his people in 
the land of promise. He saves that we may serve. 


Edward D. Gaylord. 
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Exopus 16 : 11-18, 31-35 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.’’— Matthew 6 : 11. 


First among the evidences of God’s care for his people, 
after he had gotten them safely across the Red Sea, 
was the provision he made for something to drink and 
something to eat. 

Our interest today centers in the way he gave them 
these supplies. If we would fully understand the ques- 
tion of method, especially the differing methods of then 
and now, we should read the entire sixteenth chapter of 
Exodus, and the sixth chapter of John, and then, for 
contrast, some chapter on the provisioning of an army,— 
the one hundred and twenty sections of the “ Military 
Field Manual” on the ‘Subsistence of Troops,’ or a 
lecture on the Quartermaster’s Department with its list 
of forty-one required articles for feeding an army divi- 
sion. If that is not possible, try to visualize the intricate 
and multiplied processes involved in providing food for 
a city, for a college group, for a church supper, or for 
the family for a week. 

The first impression made by such reading will be 
this, — ‘‘ God used to feed his people; now he makes 
them feed themselves.” 

God seems to have done it all in the case of Israel. 
He ‘‘ gave them bread from heaven.” He did this not 
for the day only, but kept it up for forty: years, until 
they were settled in the promised land and could take 
care of themselves. Apparently all that was required 
of the five thousand was to sit still and hold out their 
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hands and let God feed them. They were like young 
children in the home. God anticipated every need. 

Many of our blessings come to us in just that way. 
Much of the best there is in life we neither work for 
nor ask for. It is just ours. Who works that he may 
have sunshine, and air, and shower, and ocean and 
hills? Who asks God that there may be these things? 
They are a part of our world. So redemptive love is 
given. So are eyes and ears and tongue and souls 
responsive to love divine. 

Moreover, the experience of Israel with the manna 
seems to be the type of experience we ought to expect 
in the matter of food. Some of the promises of the 
Old Testament, and the clear assurances of the Sermon 
on the Mount, seem to leave no loophole for the exercise 
of any care or plan on the part of the children of 
God. 

“Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’’ ‘‘ Be not 
anxious for what ye shall eat, . . . for your heavenly 
Father knoweth.” 

Yet we are aware that the old plan will not work. 
We pray “ give us this day our daily bread,” and then 
go to work as if the whole responsibility lay with us. 
We are saving wheat and sugar and fats and meat, we 
are hurrying the new ships, we are taking possession of 
the Dutch merchant vessels, we are trying to get around 
the submarine, in order to meet the hunger needs of our 
army and our allies. 

But are not the people who are fighting the battle for 
Democracy as truly God’s people as ever Israel was? 
Are we not far ahead of them in most of the elements 
of civilization? Why should not our soldiers at the 
front wake up every morning and find a warm break- 
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fast set before them by the hand of the Lord, as Israel 
found the quails and the manna? 

As soon as we go a little deeper into the story, how- 
ever, we find two very significant conditions attached 
to the giving of the manna. 

God fed his people only when they were hungry. 
They not only needed food, but they knew they needed 
it, before it came. God seemed to make it a principle 
to wait at least for the “give us this day our daily 
bread ’’ before he stirred himself in the matter. 

In the case of Israel he waited until they were hungry 
enough to become worried and peevish over the fact. 
They ‘‘ murmured” against Moses and against the 
Lord. It is rather picturesque, the account of the 
whining of the chosen people. ‘‘ Would that we had 
died by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the flesh pots, when we did eat bread 
to the full.’ 

God did not, even in those wonderful days, “‘ anticipate 
every want.’ He waited for a certain state of mind 
which was a mingling of want, and faith, and appreciation. 

Many of the richest gifts of divine love wait for just 
such a sense of need. ‘‘ The free gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ God is “ waiting 
to be gracious.”’ And he is waiting for our faith. The 
philosophy of these gifts is the word of Jesus to the 
sick man, — ‘‘ According to thy faith be it unto thee.” 
The symbol of it is the hand outstretched to receive from 
God. 


‘“‘*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’*Tis only God can be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish Summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer.”’ 
Yet even these free bounties are to be had, in deepest 
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ours until they are appropriated by an appreciative 
faith. 

More significant than this, for our present purpose, is 
the fact that the people had their food only when they 
followed out the clue God gave them, and cooperated 
to the limit of their capacity. It seems a little thing 
that they had to go out every day and gather the 
manna, and had to gather it and keep it according to 
directions. But it was all they could do, just then. 
They could not plant and reap and grind and cook. 
They were on the march. They did all they could. 

‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field.” And what we notice 
is that they ‘toil not, neither do they spin.” They 
simply stand pat and appropriate what the soil and the 
sun and the shower furnish, without effort. 

What we ought to notice is that they are doing every- 
thing God gives them power to do. 

‘‘ Behold the birds of the heaven.’ They do not 
stand in one spot and wait for food to come their way. 
They fly about and find what God has scattered in 
field and forest for them. They too are cooperating, to 
their limit, along the clue God has given them. 

““Go to the ant,’ says the wise man, “ consider her 
ways.’ She uses forethought, and lays aside for the 
winter’s need. 

‘Behold the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
United States,”’ how it gets in touch with western wheat 
fields, with Minneapolis mills, with railroads and auto 
trucks, with ships and wagons, with drivers and cooks 
and thousands of others. And the principle is exactly 
the same. Men are fed when they use to the limit 
the capacity given them. 

Jesus teaches us to strive, and plan, and think ahead of 
the need. Only he tells us not to worry about it all. 
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The only man who has a call to worry is the man who 
is not thinking and planning. ‘ Forethought minus 
Fearthought’’’ is Trine’s fine way of expressing it. 

Every great discovery, every ‘invention, in transporta- 
tion, in navigation, in communication, in medicine, in 
sanitation, has come from these two things —a human 
need, and a human following of the clue God gave for 
meeting the need. 

The apple hit Newton on the head, and he followed 
the clue to the knowledge of the law of gravitation. 

Harvey followed another clue and told the world of 
the circulation of the blood. 

Edison had his clues, God-given, and has given the 
world the electric battery and the disc phonograph. 

Ford’s priceless auto trucks, serving the Kingdom in 
France, have come by the same rules. 

It is not contrast, thus, but likeness that we find, 
when we study the method of the manna and the method 
of the modern army. It is not that God fed his people 
then, while now he makes them feed themselves. It is 
a change in method and directness. Moses warned the 
people against that very common mistake of leaving God 
out as soon as God’s method is seen. The people of 
Israel were to beware of saying, when the lands were 
tilled and the barns full of grain, ‘‘ We have done all 
this,’ for ‘‘it is God that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” 

We are following the clue God gives, using the law 
God ordained, are “ thinking God’s thoughts after him.” 
God finished his part ages ago. We have come by slow 
striving and learning to know our part. . But God’s 
part must not be forgotten. The raw material, the 
laws by which modern skill has become possible, the 
capacity to study and strive and accomplish, these 
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are all the gifts of God and his clues for man’s guid- 
ance. 
‘Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour is the mill: 


Back of the-mill is the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.”’ 


The marvelous results of the wireless were once 
described to a Chinaman. ‘‘ Wonderful! wonderful! ”’ 
he exclaimed, “is that God?’ Yes, that is God, in 
very truth, blessing his modern people. 

We so easily miss God, in our familiarity with the 
methods of his presence. 


““* Oh, where is the sea,’ the fishes cried, 
As they swam the crystal clearness through 
‘ We've heard from of old of the ocean-tide, 
But we long to look on the waters blue. 
The wise ones speak of an infinite sea, 
But who can tell if such there be?’ 


“The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sang, and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song, ‘I see the light, 
I look on the world of beautiful things, 
And flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain have I sought to find the air.’”’ 


Yet this is the secret of richest life, this seeing God 
in all the familiar facts and methods. 

There is, in the Fall River Library, a painting called 
“The Madonna of the Clouds.” 

At first notice one sees only a vague, fine beauty of 
clouds, with the lights and shades. A moment’s atten- 
tion reveals the beauty of the face of the Christ-child 
and the mother, Mary. 

We glance at our world, the sum total of the con- 
ditions in which we live, —sky and sun and stars, and 
rose and shower and hill and field and sea and friends 
and food and shelter and all helping forces. It has its 
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vague sense of beauty and helpfulness. We have not 
begun really to see our world until we catch the clear 
vision of the Father’s face outlined in every circum- 
stance of blessing. 

God cared then, and God cares now. God _ helped 
then, and God helps now. ‘“ Every good gift . . . cometh 
from the Father of Lights.’ 


Clarence F. Swift. 
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“Now Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, heard of all 
that God had done for Moses.” 

The character of the councilor who could secure a 
hearing from so capable and exalted a leader as Moses 
should first be considered. 

1. Jethro was an accredited and acceptable personal 
ambassador. Moses had been a plenipotentiary of the 
Lord before Pharaoh. The mission of the man of God 
had been to demand of the ruler of Egypt the release 
of the oppressed Hebrews. Now there appears before 
Moses himself one who was in the nature of an envoy 
to plead with the great commander of the exodus to 
relax his own attempt at ommiscient supervision over a 
vast multitude. The good man as well as the bad often 
needs to have his grip on government and humanity 
loosened. Here was a providential emissary to advise 
one who had himself been the councilor of the Pharaohs. 
Moses was a priest of the Most High and Jethro was a 
priest of Midian. Both had preliminary acquaintance with 
their posts. Moses had been brought up in the court of 
the sovereign of Egypt. Many familiar associations 
would suggest themselves as he returned to the scenes 
of his youth, even under a change of rulers. He knew 
the people, traditions and customs of the throne. He 
would be remembered, too, as a marked man. 

Jethro had likewise been previously intimate with 
Moses. For one thing the desert chieftain had given 
his daughter in marriage to the now famous Hebrew 
statesman. Their former intercourse had been close and 
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friendly. Moses kept the flocks of his father-in-law in 
the wilderness for forty years. When he desired to 
leave on his mission to Egypt, his employer released 
him and bade him go in peace with expressions of 
solicitude regarding his safety. The delicate matter of 
Moses’ wife returning to her father’s home and then 
to her husband’s house was evidently adjusted without 
leaving any bitterness. It was on such a basis of mutual 
understanding and friendship that the old sheik ap- 
proached his errand as councilor of the servant of Jehovah. 
Besides this, Jethro showed his appreciation of the great 
task which his son-in-law had achieved and of the 
divine guidance and blessing which had attended him. 
He also manifested sympathy with the spiritual ideals of 
his former shepherd and his people. 

““Now I know that Jehovah is greater than all gods; 
yea, in the thing wherein they dealt proudly against 
them. And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt- 
offering and sacrifices for God; and Aaron came, and 
all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ father- 
in-law before God.” 

Here was a tactful and disinterested preparation for 
the difficult errand of advising so successful and dis- 
tinguished a leader as Moses had become. A fine con- 
clusion of these preliminary steps was the presence of 
the priest of Midian sitting with the chiefs and elders 
of Israel to eat bread before God. There was a genuine 
and sympathetic understanding and communion by men 
of different traditions, yet with a deep and common 
sense of justice and faith. 

2. The warning for masterful life. ‘And it came 
to pass on the morrow, that Moses sat to judge the 
people: and the people stood about Moses from the 
morning unto the evening. And when Moses’ father-in- 
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law saw all that he did to the people, he said, What is 
this thing that thou doest to the people? why sittest 
thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even?’”’ The momentum-of a master- 
ful spirit not infrequently carries a man on from one 
point of responsibility to another, but often involves a 
disregard of the interests of others. The spiritual leader 
is not exempt from this peril. One gets used to doing 
things himself and seeing helpers break down or fail so 
that there results a constant accumulation of activities 
and burdens upon one set of shoulders. These duties 
are often assumed or accepted through habit, as well as 
put upon men by their fellows. It is easier to attend 
to a task ourselves than to train an assistant, we often 
feel. Moses was no exception to this experience. He 
had, as an envoy extraordinary from God, wrestled with 
Pharaoh, led a race to freedom, furnished the com- 
missariat for a vast multitude, ordered sanitary arrange- 
ments for camps, and the line of march for the spiritual 
safari, established the ritual and worship of a future 
church of which he became chief prophet. In the time 
of battle he was the commander; he was also the law- 
giver and the judge. 

This latter situation it was which arrested the atten- 
tion of Jethro, as a misapplication of energy and time 
on the part of one so occupied with other cares. Par- 
ticularly was this an unsatisfactory condition, as justice 
between man and man is so important and sensitive an 
issue. It requires deliberation and exposition as well as 
decision. Therefore it was that Moses’ father-in-law, 
who himself as a desert sheik was accustomed to ad- 
minister law to his people, and who knew its burden 
and_ significance, counseled the appointment of side 
judges and the establishment of minor courts. 
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Moses, who had just come through the manna ration- 
ing of the nation about which many murmurers were 
already fermenting a revolution and.a return to Egypt, 
and who had conducted a campaign against the Amale- 
kites, was threatened with collapse, notwithstanding his 
divine mission. It may have been this very tension 
which led to smiting the rock at Meribah, and the loss 
of the right ef entry into the promised land. Like his 
great successor, Elijah, he had grown weary with the 
lofty vigils, and overlooked the aid which God meant he 
should receive through human hands and_ fellowship. 
He had forgotten, or failed to appreciate, the significance 
of the service rendered by Aaron and Hur on the hill- 
top observatory when their assistance in relieving him 
and holding up his hands brought victory for Israel. 
Not Moses alone was the leader of the great deliverance. 
Chief captain though he was, other helpers were sent 
with him to work out the salvation of the nation. Un- 
stable as Aaron afterwards showed himself in the matter 
of the golden calf, he nevertheless was God’s appointed 
high commissioner for Israel and Moses’ certified assis- 
tant. 

The warning of Jethro was needed for Moses as for 
the men of our day, who whether in industry, govern- 
ment or administration are gradually gathering up all 
the reins into their own hands. 

No matter how lofty the call or the consecration or 
how meager the choice of assistants, we cannot and must 
not seek to be the solitary prophets, patriots or pro- 
moters of any great cause. 

3. The welfare of others was in peril. ‘‘And Moses’ 
father-in-law said unto him, The thing that thou doest 
is not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou 
and thy people.” 
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The people themselves would soon exhaust their 
patience in the delay to hear their causes. It needed a 
ready-handed justice, though crude, meted out to them. 
They might soon take matters into their own hands, 
as they did in the case of the religious arrangements, 
‘“‘ As for this Moses, we wot not what is become of him,” 
and they proceeded to set up the golden calf. So if 
justice halts and the daily adjustment of difficulties is 
delayed, lynch law and personal feuds are apt to prevail 
in society. Neither was it for the welfare of the people 
that there should be this centralization of power. They 
needed the training in self-government and administra- 
tion. ‘‘ Good government is never a substitute for self- 
government.” 

Lord Morley speaking of Lord Cromer said: “In 
Egypt a standing principle with him had always been to 
employ a native whenever it was at all possible, in spite 
of the fact that the native was comparatively inefficient 
and that a European would do it a vast deal better.” 
Referring to a different practise in another part of the 
empire he said, ‘‘ You miss more by the effect on popular 
content than you gain by having your work better done.” 

There is always a place also in the divine economy for 
weaker men. They may not attain the premier positions, 
but in God’s sight they have distinctive allotment of 
service and usefulness. They were born for a purpose, 
as are those more gifted. Their children may come to a 
higher level than themselves. People of fewer gifts may 
be a real help in household or larger circles of life. They 
may be the chief spiritual fountains in a home or com- 
munity. They have more time for reflection and have 
not pushed on into blind passages from which they must 
return. Jethro himself was an instance of the service to 
be rendered by one of lesser position and even of alien 
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traditions. Those like him of political experience and 
with some moral purpose are often messengers of the 
Almighty, as was Cyrus, and are drawn upon for human 
welfare. The chosen people and their leaders are debtors 
to the friendly counsel, practical wisdom and assistance 
of those who are led by the Spirit of God outside the 
organized fold of faith, as the Pilgrims to the kindly 
Indians, Squanto and Massasoit. 

Mr. Neipp, missionary of West Central Africa, has 
recently emphasized the importance of the church 
officers in dealing with the native population, for regu- 
lating church affairs and especially discipline, and in 
extending the work of the gospel. Referring to his own 
experience he said none of the details of the church 
work were now brought to him. Even in the matter of 
the proper seating of candidates for marriage, who 
would take opposite ends of a bench with their backs to 
one another as they entered the church, was adjusted by 
the elders. 

In church work there are likely to be certain members 
who, by temper, ability and interests, seem to attract 
responsibility to themselves. Yet it has continually to 
be readjusted for the good of their fellows, broken up 
like the clinkers of a furnace to let air through for the 
sacred fires. 

4. The worker's care for himself and the kingdom. 
The scales have continually to be adjusted in the careers 
of consecrated servants of Christ as to care of themselves 
and their trusts. They must look to the plant if they 
would furnish the product. It is no selfish interest which 
leads to wholesome consideration by the most spiritual, 
of their capacities, health, endurance, in order to secure 
the best work for the Master. One may have to force 
himself to seek the cooperation of others when he thinks 
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it would be easier to undertake a task himself. <A 
democratic and cooperative mood is often a check 
on a self-centered and overbearing temper. For ultimate 
usefulness and to keep the mind and body at the normal 
it is necessary for the most exalted human types to be 
relieved from continuous tension of a chosen task, even 
if one prefers to work rather than to play or to take a 
vacation. A good physician may be a profitable partner 
in the permanent usefulness of the doctor of divinity. 
Moral failures as well as physical and mental break- 
downs may often be due in part to lack of wholesome 
diversion and companionship; the neglect of even 
social courtesies and disregard for conventional and 
even commonplace connections. The physical value of 
a great railroad largely depends upon its terminals and 
sidings and tributaries as well as its trunk line and 
main stem. Men engrossed with heavy cares are also 
able to keep up to their lofty task by having under- 
studies and subordinates. 
William Rogers Campbell. 
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““ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” — Luke 10 : 27. 

No Code of Ethics has had as wide an influence as 
the Decalogue, or the Ten Commandments. These 
brief rules of conduct give primitive conceptions of moral 
duty. They are not only primitive but also fundamental. 
Whatever superstructure of character may be reared, 
if it does not rest on the solid rock of these principles 
it can be but a house upon the sand. 

As narrated in the book of Exodus these rules for life 
were first delivered accompanied with a majestic sanction 
from God himself. For these ideals are not to be con- 
ceived merely as prudential modes of behavior. They 
are enunciated as the irrevocable Law of the holy God, 
which man may disobey only at his peril. Yet we are 
not to conclude that this was the first time that these 
truths were recognized, for they go back to the earliest 
moments of moral intuition in the development of the 
race. But what had been previously traditional and 
desultory, now became positive and authoritative. 

“The religious genius of the Hebrews,” says George 
Adam Smith, “was the first to conceive of a God with 
a character.” These commands also disclose that God 
demands character in men; and that character can be 
fashioned only by personal loyalty to the highest stand- 
ards and ideals. 

The Ten Commandments were originally called the 
“Ten words,” and perhaps as first given they consisted 
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of a single word each. They are divided into two 
sections, first called ‘‘ the two tables of the law,” and 
Moses, it is stated, brought them to the people engraved 
on two separate blocks of stone. The division is vari- 
ously made. Some would place the first four in the first 
table, referring to the relations of man with God, and the 
last six in the second, dealing with the relations of man 
with man. Others, remembering that filial duty was 
considered a part of true piety among orientals, would 
put the fifth commandment, concerning obedience to par- 
ents, beside those referring to God, and thus divide 
the Decalogue into two equal parts; the first setting 
forth a man’s religious, and the second his social, 
responsibilities. 

Even a brief summary of the range of these great 
commandments discloses their bed-rock importance. 
They enjoin a pure religious faith in an age when 
religions were corrupt, and when the superstitions of 
polytheism were almost universal. The sublime mono- 
theism of the Hebrews thus set forth has discredited 
Pantheons and become the only conception of God 
acceptable to intelligent thought. In the second com- 
mandment a natural human tendency is condemned, 
that which prompts men to embody spiritual ideals in 
visible forms, because of the certainty that the forms 
themselves will sooner or later become the real objects 
of worship. The third ‘‘ word ’’ demands a right attitude 
of soul on the part of men towards the holy and exalted 
God, that of reverence. In the fourth law we find ex- 
pressed the imperative need of opportunity for spiritual 
culture in the sanction given to the sabbath. The 
fifth moral ideal here given is that of respect for parents, 
which, if we include this in the first table, is considered 
an essential part of right relations to God. For filial 
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piety is the nursery of that reverence and obedience 
which the heavenly ‘ Father’ demands from his chil- 
dren. 

Turning to the second table, where social responsi- 
bilities are inculcated, the sixth injunction forbids 
murder, and thus exalts the value of human personality. 
The seventh seeks the protection of the most primitive 
of all institutions, the family, and warns against the 
violation of the marriage vow. The eighth throws the 
zgis of divine authority over the rights of private 
property, which some schools of modern socialistic 
thought deny. The ninth classes false witness, or 
scandal, with major sins, as a stealing of one’s good 
name, more valuable than money. The tenth warns 
against the spirit of envy and covetousness, which is 
sure to lead to active wrong-doing. 

These are, indeed, splendid ideals for moral conduct. 
They are primitive virtues, and as needed today as in 
the dawn of history. Whatever else may be added to 
a man’s character, if he lack these fundamental elements 
he is like a house whose supports are tottering. Nothing 
can take their place. No refinement of culture or man- 
ner, no increase in knowledge, no scientific attainments, 
no popularity with the masses, no political leadership or 
business acumen can for a moment be considered a sub- 
stitute for these ‘old-fashioned virtues.” The world 
needs today a revival of respect for the Ten Command- 
ments. Politics, business, social life, economic conditions, 
and, just now most emphatically, international relations, 
must be squarely grounded on these great conceptions 
of duty, or so-called “ civilization’”’ is but a veneer and 
a sham. ‘“ Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity,” cries the psalmist of God. How can such a 
God find satisfaction in any man who is indifferent to 
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the demands of these primitive moral laws upon his 
life? 

Have we, then, in the Decalogue a complete definition 
of the sort of character which is the perfect ideal for 
every man? Is it complete in itself, or what is its rela- 
tion to Christianity? 

A young man came to Jesus one day with this very 
question, in another form: ‘“ Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?’’ Jesus in reply pointed him to 
these very commandments. The young man was glad, 
for he had evidently been zealous for righteousness, as 
thus interpreted, and could say what few men even today 
can say truthfully, ‘“‘ All these have I kept from my 
youth up.” It is no wonder that Jesus, looking upon 
such an unusual man, and finding him truly sincere, was 
drawn to him with real affection. Here was the founda- 
tion for a perfect character, and a builder of life, such as 
Jesus was, has a profound appreciation of solid founda- 
tions. Yet it was only a foundation, for the Master 
added: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell that thou hast... 
and come follow me.’ That is, eternal life, which the 
young man thought he really desired, could be found 
only in such a devotion to Christ that property or other 
possessions should be considered as insignificant in com- 
parison. Christ’s comment upon John the Baptist is 
instructive. John is called ‘‘ much more than a prophet; 
a messenger preceding the Messiah; none greater among 
them born of women,” etc. ‘‘ Yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of God is greater than he.’’ That is, 
a real disciple of the gospel, even a beginner, was more 
advanced in true spiritual culture than the perfected 
fruit of the old system of law, in which the Decalogue 
is central. 

Still further, the Pharisee may be taken as the con- 
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summate product of the moral law of Moses. He had 
many excellences of character, yet Christ said, ‘‘ Unless 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

There are, then, according to the standards of Christ, 
certain serious defects in the Jewish moral law as illus- 
trated in the Ten Commandments. Among them are 
these: (1) They are rules of conduct and not principles 
of life. Rules, of necessity, apply only to concrete cases, 
while principles are all-inclusive. If a boy is brought 
up on rigorous rules alone, he may be outwardly obedi- 
ent, but he has no real preparation for the time when he 
must act for himself. The wise parent, on the contrary, 
seeks to show the rationale of actions, and to implant 
motive forces of loyalty, idealism, devotion and service 
which shall determine details of conduct as they arise. 

(2) The form of the Ten Commandments is defective, 
for they are negative,— acts that are not to be done. 
Modern education emphasizes positive activities, rather 
than negative prohibitions. A man may refrain from 
doing all that is forbidden in the Decalogue, and yet 
lack essential elements of Christian character. For they 
may be met, for the most part, by mere formal conduct, 
without corresponding sincerity of heart. The Pharisees 
of Christ’s day are the outstanding illustration of the one- 
sidedness of the Decalogue, and the Master called thembu 
‘“ whited sepulchres,”’ fair without but repugnant within. 

(3) A third defect of these great rules is that they 
lack other motive than fear of penalty. They cannot 
be kept in their perfection until a man is moved by the 
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Christian interpretation of the real significance of these 
great moral laws. Take, for instance, the sixth com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Ye shall not kill,” and note how Jesus 
treats it: ‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill; but I say unto you, that 
every one who is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment’; or, the seventh: ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” concerning which Jesus 
showed that the primary and really culpable sin is lust 
of the heart, whether issuing in deed or not. 

Christ has also, for all time, in his memorable sum- 
maries of the two tables of the Decalogue, revealed the 
Christian standards. Concerning the first, relating to 
duties to God, he said: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind.’ And of the 
second, which deals with duties to men, he said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” By demanding 
love as the motive power back of all deeds Christ 
breathed the breath of life into the dead forms of the 
Ten Commandments, and made them vital and effective. 
Yet even today men may be heard saying, ‘‘I live as 
good a moral life as the average,’ by moral life meaning 
a negative course of conduct as shown in the Ten 
Commandments. It is doubtful if many men would be 
willing to have their destiny determined even by this old 
moral code. Yet, if a man could ‘“ pass”’ as well as the 
young man who claimed to have kept them from his 
youth, he must still meet the test of Christ’s spiritual 
interpretation of their meaning. Still further, this 
“moral man” leaves entirely out of consideration the 
first portion of the Decalogue, that which defines his 
responsibility to God; ‘the first and great command- 
ment is this, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
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The Hebrew nation, with the moral nurture afforded 
by these and other ethical formulas, became one of the 
most influential nations in history. While other peoples 
were seeking for intellectual culture or material power, 
the absorbing interest of the Hebrew was moral disci- 
pline. He had a passion for righteousness, as he under- 
stood it, and this was his largest contribution to world 
progress until the gospel. 

There is imperative demand today for a new passion 
for righteousness, for the Great War reveals or has pro- 
duced a moral chaos. All commonly accepted standards 
of just relationships between men have apparently been 
discarded. These must be reestablished. The Deca- 
logue must be revived, and clothed again with its divine 
sanctions. It must be seen to apply to nations as well 
as individuals. ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill’’ is an injunction 
for States as clearly as men. ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet ”’ 
has as clear reference to the territory of a neighboring 
people as to a neighbor’s house. 

This passion for righteousness must be for this age 
all it was for the Hebrews—and more. For we are 
living in the Christian era, and cannot be satisfied with 
a moral code which the Founder of Christianity, two 
thousand years ago, showed to be inadequate. If our 
civilization is to be modern in its arts, its sciences, its 
mechanics, and its manners, we must also demand that 
it be modern in its morals; and that it cannot be until 
it accepts and practises Christ’s interpretation of what 
God requires of man, namely, that “he shall love both 
God and man,” and shall manifest that love in all life. 

Much has been heard recently of the demand for 
“efficiency.” This is the key-word of modern manu- 
facture and business. But efficiency must be applied to 
the whole man. He is to be efficient not only in the 
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products of his brain and his hand, but also morally 
efficient. Yet the passion for moral efficiency has not 
kept pace with its other forms. Because of this we are 
involved in this titanic world struggle. If Germany had 
been as morally efficient as it was in organization and 
mechanics, this war could never have taken place. If it 
had had more passion for righteousness and less for world 
power, the world had been at its feet in homage, in- 
stead of at its throat in vengeful hate. While, then, we 
concentrate our interest and endeavors on winning this 
war, it must not be forgotten that a man—and a 
nation — may gain a world and lose the soul. And the 
soul of either is lost if it be not mastered by a passion 
for righteousness, as interpreted by Christ. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews describes 
impressively the scene when the Mosaic law was de- 
livered to men, and the divine approval of it was pro- 
nounced. But today we turn for still higher sanction to 
the gospel of Christ. Terrible was the penalty upon 
him who contemned the Ten Commandments. “If 
they escaped not when they refused him that warned 
them on earth, much more shall not we escape who turn 
away from him that warneth from heaven.” ‘See that 
ye refuse not him that speaketh.’’ At the baptism of 
Jesus it is recorded that there came ‘‘a voice out of the 
heavens, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” Therefore Jesus speaks to us with divine 
authority. His command that men shall love God with 
all their powers, and their neighbors as themselves, 
becomes the supreme law for life, and disobedience or 
neglect of this law invites the extreme penalty. To live 
a life of love, then, is not a matter of sentiment, or of 
temperament, or of impulse. It is the final word of 
God himself by which life and destiny are determined. 

Frederick B. Richards. 
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MOSES PRAYING FOR ISRAEL 
Exopus 32 : 7-14 
“Pray one for another.’— James 5: 16. 


One of the most hopeful signs on the religious horizon 
is the recent revival of interest in the practise and the 
study of prayer. More men and women have been 
praying in these last years than for many years before. 
And more men have been trying to study the essence 
of prayer and to guide us into the paths of effective 
praying than ever before. 

The whole transaction is one which must rest 
finally in the world of mystery and must be achieved 
in the spirit of a venturesome faith. The effort to pluck 
the heart out of the mystery is still futile. At the best 
it is very little that we can understand ourselves in this 
relationship or what ultimately takes place when we cry 
out to the Infinite Mystery which for us is also the 
Eternal Goodness. Old Samuel Johnson said a word 
more than half true in his blunt remark, “Sir, there is 
no argument for prayer.’ And William James said a 
' word wholly true when he concluded his consideration 
of this whole subject with the final comment, ‘ The 
reason why we do pray is simply that we cannot help 
praying.’ So it has always been when men were con- 
scious of their need of God. So it will always be. 

The substance of prayer may be divided, however, into 
two very clear and distinct aspects. There are first the 
intimate prayers which concern only ourselves, and 
represent our individual efforts to bring our lives into 
some conscious communion with God. Such prayer in 
the words of the old mystic is ‘ The flight of the alone 
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to the Alone.’’ Of the reality and the value of such 
prayer there is no reasonable doubt. No one who has 
ever made the effort thus to establish more firmly his 
own personal relation to God doubts that in some 
measure he always succeeds. You simply know when 
you have made such an effort that you are more “in 
tune with the Infinite’? than you were before. This 
reflex action of prayer, this tuning up of your own 
inner nature so that when “‘ the morning stars sing to- 
gether’ you may share:in that music, is an assured 
spiritual fact which any one may verify for himself by 
experiment. 

But then there is another and further aspect to prayer 
which is called Intercession, our prayers for other per- 
sons, for great causes, for the kingdom of God on 
earth. As to the validity and value of such prayers 
there is still great doubt in many minds. And it is to 
some consideration of the worth and effectualness of 
such praying that the lesson of the day calls us. Here 
in the book of Genesis we find Moses praying, not for 
himself but for his people. He is only one of many 
men in the Bible whose example in this matter deserves 
our serious consideration. So Samuel prayed for Israel. 
So the prophets prayed for their world. So Jesus prayed 
for his immediate disciples and for all who through them 
should believe on him. So Paul prayed for the churches 
which he had founded with such spiritual birth-pangs. 
So all men of human sympathy have prayed to God not 
for themselves alone, but for those who being dear to 
them were dear to God also. The voice of Arthur at his 
Passing is the voice of most men of deeper religious 
conviction: 


‘Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
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Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? ”’ 


What, then, is the value of praying for others? 

In the first place, prayer discovers for us the things 
for which we really care. We pray about that which 
is nearest our own heart. It seldom occurs to us to 
pray for the things which mean nothing to us. Most of 
our prayers, alas, are selfish. We pray for a few little 
desires which may be good in themselves, but which 
very largely concern our own characters, and which 
represent little interest in others. Praying for others is 
part of that continual discipline in unselfishness which 
is the lifelong process of a developing Christian life. 
To learn how to lose ourselves, to realize that we are 
among men as those who serve, that is the secret and the 
daily practise of every genuine Christian life. Our time 
is perfectly familiar with working for others. But work 
for others, ‘‘ social service,’’ missionary contributions are 
not enough in themselves. Beside this outer practical 
activity in behalf of others there ought to go, in every 
growing Christian life, an inner care for others. Our 
“‘ social service’ will finally become mechanical and will 
run down unless it represents some inner affection and 
loyalty which find their best natural expression in prayer 
for others. Prayer, then, quite as much as service, is a 
touchstone of our unselfishness. 

In the second place, praying for others brings you into 
some new and solemn relation to them. The moment 
some other person becomes part of your prayer your 
own attitude toward him alters. There comes into that 
relationship a kind of sacredness and obligation which 
otherwise must be wanting. Whether or not he is con- 
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scious of this new and changed relationship, whether 
your prayer brings any results which otherwise might 
not happen, may be for the moment an open question. 
The great fact remains, and it is a sufficient warrant for 
all true intercession, that such praying alters and deepens . 
your own relationship to other men. When Elizabeth 
Barrett says to Robert Browning 
“And when I sue 

God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of two,” 
she lifts their affection to a new level. She has realized 
the truth of Augustine’s great saying, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
who loves Thee, and his friend in Thee. For he alone 
loses no one dear to him, to whom all are dear in Him 
who never can be lost.” 

Again, the knowledge that some one else is praying 
for us is to all of us who have such knowledge a direct 
source of strength and help. One of our American 
bishops says that when he was a little boy, lying abed 
late one night unable to go to sleep, he finally got up 
and crept toward his mother’s room for her comfort 
which should banish his loneliness. As he came near her 
door he heard her speaking, and he stood on the thresh- 
old and looked in. She was on her knees praying, and 
as he listened he heard her praying for him. He crept 
back to bed again with a sense of great comfort and 
contentment, and he tells us that the memory of that 
overheard prayer has remained with him as a source of 
great strength all his life. So, he goes on to tell us, in 
the seventeenth chapter of John he seems to overhear 
Jesus praying for the world, for him, and in that over- 
heard prayer of the upper room he finds strength. That 
was the direct and simple strength which Jesus intended 
to give Peter, when he told him that in the hour of his 
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temptation he would pray for him that his faith should 
fail not. That knowledge must have remained with 
Peter as one of the great redeeming facts of the peni- 
tence which followed his denial, as one of the sources of 
moral strength in all after-life. The simple knowledge on 
the part of another that you are praying for him will 
always be to him a sobering and inspiring fact in his 
world. 

Yet once more, to pray for others may be to open 
for God the gateway by which he proposes to help them. 
Frederick Douglass used to say that in his days of 
slavery he often prayed for freedom, but that his prayer 
was not answered until one day he got up and ran 
away! So many of the things God wishes to do for 
others, he apparently cannot do, until we open to him, 
in prayer, the doorway of his opportunity. No one who 
really prays for another can rise from his prayers feeling 
content with what he is doing for others. It is no use 
to pray for foreign missions unless our prayers find some 
personal answer in our pledges or our lives. It is no 
use to pray for the poor in a great city unless we are 
prepared in so far as in us lies to help answer our own 
prayers. It is no use to pray for those who are dear to 
us unless those prayers find some answer in our own 
daily increasing love. Prayers offered in behalf of others, 
without any willingness on our own part to bring those 
intercessions to pass, are an insult to God and a re- 
proach to our own self-respect. When we pray for 
others we simply say to God, ‘‘ And now we offer our- 
selves to Thee to be used by Thee in the answer of these 
prayers.” By really praying for others we.enable God 
to do through us something for those others which other- 
wise he might not be able to do. 

So, still further, our prayers for others represent our 
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faith that no man liveth and dieth unto himself, that 
we are all members of one another, bound up together 
in the Lord’s bundle of life. The simple fact is that no 
man can isolate himself in prayer any more than he can 
isolate himself in any of the rest of his life. Everything 
he thinks and does affects other persons than himself. 
And to distinguish in our prayers between our own needs 
and others’ needs is to make a false distinction which 
never has been adequately made and never can be made. 
When we realize, as many persons in our time have 
realized deeply, our social solidarity, the duty of praying 
for others becomes part of our duty of praying for our- 
selves. ‘‘ Why God has willed to work for the good of 
men through their fellow men it may be hard for us to 
say; all we say with certainty is that he has. If this 
is so, we must believe that in some way, according to 
the laws of the universe which God has established and 
which, as we have just seen, involve in other depart- 
ments a mutual interdependence of men upon each 
other, my offering to God my desire for my fellow man’s 
good makes it possible for God to fulfil towards that 
man his own eternal purposes of love. My spiritual 
inertia is, as it were, a dam which holds back the 
stream of God’s grace and my entering into the spirit 
of prayer sets the stream free.’’ So much seems certain 
from the plain fact of our membership in one another, 
of which each one of us is made increasingly certain. 
Prayer for others is a necessary and inevitable part of 
all honest and discerning prayer for self. ‘‘ Thy neighbor 
as thyself’ is the law of prayer as well as of work. 
And, finally, there lies beyond all these plain and 
reasonable considerations the realm of mystery further 
into which our reason cannot go. Most of us when we 
pray for others do not ask and do not expect miracles 
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to be wrought for others any more than we ask or ex- 
pect them for ourselves. We do not wish to think of 
prayer and to use it as a magic incantation by which 
the power of the Infinite may be turned at any moment 
to the fulfilling of our little desires and hopes. We do 
not pray for the sun to stand still in the west and the 
moon in the east while we finish the day’s work. We 
do not ask God to interrupt and for our little sakes to 
set aside the orderly ongoing of his laws which are the 
granite foundation of our whole moral law. Prayer is 
for most of us not the effort to get God to do things 
for us, but the effort to put ourselves in the position 
where we are willing and able to do things for God. 
The final cry of all prayer, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done,” is not a cry of renunciation and of despair. It 
is, rather, the release of a deeper energy within us, the 
final consciousness of the winning of some new power in 
our own lives. We are not less than we were before, 
when we have prayed this final prayer of all wisdom and 
devotion, but more, far more, than we were before. 

So with all our praying for others; its final test is 
not our success in winning for others some desire which 
is near our own hearts for them. Our prayer for them, 
as for ourselves, is a prayer that we all may be gathered 
into the stream of God’s desire for all his children. 
We do not seek to make of our prayer some magic 
incantation which shall defend them from the fortunes 
of the common lot. We ask for others, as for ourselves, 
that we may all be brought by the discipline and experi- 
ence of life into the sense of the reality of God in our 
lives, and our common lot as brethren under the one 
Father. 

Beyond this we cannot go. We wish, by the practise 
of prayer for others, to put ourselves in such an attitude 
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that we may serve them more truly under God, we seek 
to deepen our consciousness of our membership in and 
with them, and finally we commend their lives, as we 
commend our own lives, to the Eternal Goodness. 

In prayer we are reaching out into the great mystery 
of things. And such an effort begins and ends in a 
mood like that of Whitter’s 


~~ TRUSES 


‘The same old baffling questions! O my friend, 

I cannot answer them. In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 

The lamps of science, nor the natural light 
Of Reason’s sun and stars! .. . 
I have no answer for myself or thee, 
Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee: 
‘All is of God that is, and is to be; 

And God is good.’ ” 


—Wullard Learoyd Sperry. 
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NumMBERS 13 ;: 1—14 : 38 


“This is the victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith.”— 
1 John 5 : 4. 

It is an old story relating to the pioneer days of the 
Kingdom; to the evolution of a people from unorganized 
tribes to national unity; to the beginnings of constitu- 
tional government for nations yet to be born. 

On their way to the promised land, the people have 
reached Kadesh-barnea, the gateway to the goal of their 
hopes and of the promise of God. Scouts are sent ahead 
to investigate the conditions of the country and to report 
on the enemy to be confronted. They bring back a 
unanimous report concerning the remarkable fertility of 
the land, the wonderful fruits, the watered hills and 
valleys, the warlike character, courage and ferocity of the 
inhabitants and their gigantic stature, the strong for- 
tresses and natural defenses of the country. In their 
counsel upon the course to be pursued in view of these 
facts, they sharply differ. Ten vigorously protest against 
an advance, pointing out the almost certain defeat and 
the ensuing destruction which must result from an in- 
vasion of this warlike and perfectly defended land. Two 
of the twelve scouts as earnestly advise an advance, 
with the result that their minority counsel throws the 
people into hysteria. They clamor for new leaders who 
will have sense enough to seek safety in retreat. For 
the time, mob law prevails and the people turn from 
the goal of all their hopes, to wander for years as pil- 
grims and strangers in privations and sufferings a hun- 
dredfold more severe than those which would have been 
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encountered in the advance along the lines of God’s 
providence, and to learn in bitter experience that they 
who fail to trust him are worse than defeated. 

I. The report of the spies is a true picture of that 
which confronts men in the fight for the kingdom of 
God, whether it be in their individual struggle to enter 
the promised land of godly manhood or in their collec- 
tive capacity in the organization of the Church or the 
state. The attainment of righteous character means 
warfare. The greatest battle in -history is the fight for 
character. Every man who has looked at life sanely and 
truly has reported, as did the scouts on the Promised 
Land, that it is an experience attended with the greatest 
joys and blessings, accompanied with the gravest perils 
and sorest conflicts. The First Psalm is the report of a 
great soul on his experience of life. Life may be full of 
blessings; it is filled with possibilities which may bring 
the blackest disaster. Jesus reports life to the individual 
when he tells us that any man who would come after 
him must be ruled by the spirit of the cross and when 
he utters the ‘“ Blessed ’’ of the Sermon on the Mount. 
He makes clear in the parable of the sower the difficulties 
in the pathway of his Kingdom and the certainty of 
victory for the gopsel. In his charges to the Seventy 
and the Twelve, he speaks of the reasons for hope and 
the grounds for concern in their collective work for him. 
Paul uses the martial figures, which sound in his teaching 
like bugle notes, not because he is a man of martial 
spirit but, more, because they express better than any 
other terms the facts which confront men in their in- 
dividual and collective efforts to bring the Kingdom into 
their lives Jand into the life of the world. The soldier 
armed from top to toe, but with no armor for his back; 
the athlete panting, stripped, straining for the prize; 
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the picture of the boxer, as he, Paul, says he hits himself 
in the eye in his struggle to subdue the flesh — these 
and kindred illustrations vividly set forth his sense of 
the warlike nature of the Christian life, as, on the other 
hand, the closing words of the eighth chapter of his 
letter to the Roman Christians breathe his sublime confi- 
dence in the glorious victory of those who have faith in 
God. ‘‘ We know that to them that love God all things 
work together for good. ... If,.God is for us, who is 
against us? . . . Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? ... Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” This is the finest passage ever written on the 
glory and the struggle, the fruits and the enemies of 
the human soul in its onward march for the conquest 
of all the area of life for God and his Christ. 

II. Divided counsel. The scouts who counseled re- 
treat saw but one part of the facts which faced them — 
the material side. The material advantages, the material 
obstacles were clearly in their minds. They saw these 
only. They were men of imperfect vision; incompetent 
judges of the situation in which they found themselves. 
Seeing one side of the conditions, they gave a partial 
and untrustworthy judgment. They were like the dis- 
ciples at the crucifixion, who saw only the cruel fact of 
the overcoming power of those who sought the life of 
their Lord. They were such as the sailors of Columbus, 
who, seeing only the climbing waves, the uncharted sea, 
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the endless space into which they appeared to be help- 
lessly driving, cried for the course to be reversed and 
the home port sought while yet there was time to be 
saved. Like them are men of today who have an eye 
only for the material facts which confront the Church 
‘or the nation. They measure these accurately. No one 
can dispute their statements concerning the difficulties 
which loom in the way of progress in working out the 
program of Christ. But a man who sees only material 
facts and, balancing on such facts alone, the prospects 
of success over against those of defeat, is never a re- 
former. His eye is more on the backward than the 
forward way. Napoleon’s drummer boy told him he 
had never learned how to beat a retreat; that man has 
never learned how to sound advance who sees only the 
road over which he is to march. However the sun may 
shine upon it, however bright the promise of the morn- 
ing, he will see the hills and the dangers in dispro- 
portionate size and advise waiting for a more convenient 
time. 

Caleb and Joshua counseled immediate advance. 
They, too, saw all the material facts their comrades saw; 
they, too, measured them aright. They were too good 
soldiers to underestimate the strength and capacity of 
the men against whom they proposed to advance; but 
they saw ail the facts in the case and their companions’ 
did not. They saw God. They saw the greatest fact, 
for God is the greatest fact before men. Their counsel to 
advance was based not on an underestimate of the 
difficulties in the way nor an overestimate of the fer- 
tility of the land and all that meant, but on this fact, — 
“Tf the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us into 
this land, and give it unto us... . The Lord is with 
us: fear them not.’”’ These men were wise; they were 
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clear-eyed; they saw things as they were; they saw all 
there was. They had vision; ears to hear, eyes to per- 
ceive God. They read the lesson of their national 
history which from the first was eloquent with the fidelity 
of God to them, who had been their deliverer as they had 
trusted and obeyed him. They were like Elijah at 
Carmel, who saw behind the fierce and treacherous 
priests arrayed against him, God; and hovering above 
the multitude against him the angelic hosts ready to 
give him victory. Such men are the only wise counselors 
because they, alone, have just judgment on the actual 
facts which await the individual or the church or the 
nation in the spiritual conquest to which God has called. 
They ‘have faith, and without faith it is not only im- 
possible to please God, but, also, it is impossible to 
accurately gauge the facts and conditions with which 
we have to deal in the battle of life. When Luther said 
to protesting friends that he would go to Worms though 
there were as many devils there as tiles on the roofs of 
the houses, he was wiser and more intelligent as to the 
facts than they, because he saw beyond the “ devils ’”’ to 
God who was his refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Whom, therefore, should he fear? 
Faith is the highest intelligence. Caleb and Joshua had 
this. On the basis of faith, they called for the advance. 
There is no other way, nor any other reason for advanc- 
ing, in our conquest as individuals or as a Church or a 
nation, save on the basis of faith and for the reason 
that we have faith and because of what faith teaches us. 
As John has said, ‘‘ This is the victory that hath over- 
come the world, even our faith.’ ‘If God be for us, 
who can be against us?’ is, still, a question which 
answers itself. Elijah at Dothan, with the clear vision 
of the encompassing hosts of God .surrounding the 
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chariots of the enemy, is still the type of the wise, and 
the prayer he offered for the spiritually blind youth by 
his side, ‘‘ Lord, I pray thee open his eyes that he may 
see,’ is the petition we need to offer for ourselves and 
all men as never before. 

III. Caleb and Joshua considered the victory already 
won because God was with them. They were right. 
John has said, again, “ This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.” ‘‘ Hath overcome.” 
The ‘‘ world” is still in the path of the soul and of the 
Kingdom; but it is a conquered foe. When Jesus rose 
from the dead and became the first fruits of them that 
sleep, death was overcome. Paul was right in hurling 
his defiant challenge at the grave, ‘‘O grave, where is 
thy victory?” Still would the grave claim the un- 
counted millions of the sons of men; but it could not 
hold them; it was defeated the hour Jesus rose from it. 
When Jesus gave to his handful of disciples the task of 
carrying his truth to the ends of the earth, Christianity 
was then victorious. Since that day it has suffered many 
a reverse. The path of the advancing Kingdom has been 
marked with fire and sword; deep into the soul of the 
Church has gone the iron of the persecutor; but the 
question of the evangelization of the whole world was 
settled before Jesus ascended. In his cry from the cross, 
“Tt is finished,’ was heard not only the cry of his 
departing spirit but the jubilant chorusing of the hosts 
of heaven over the accomplished redemption of the 
world. God in Christ has given us a present victory, not 
a future glory alone. Paul uses the present tense when 
he speaks of the victory of the Christian, ‘‘We are 
more than conquerors.” The giants in the hills are 
defeated for all who have faith in God. 

The record of the return of the spies tells us that the 
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glory of the Lord appeared in the tabernacle before all 
the people. It appeared to rebuke, to predict disaster 
because of their lack of faith and of willing obedience. 
In the twenty-first verse is a significant statement: 
‘All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” The glory of the Lord comes to men in one of 
two ways: as to the people clamoring for retreat, to 
rebuke, to be prophetic of disaster; or to reward and to 
prophesy blessings in the days to come. In one of these 
ways it must come. The pertinent question for us is, 
“In what way will God manifest his glory to me?” 
The answer is, ‘“‘ According to your faith be it unto you.” 

Kadesh-barnea was the turning-point for all the people 
gathered there. They had come to the gateway into 
the promised land. Here they halted; here they doubted; 
here they counseled retreat; here they were disobedient 
and disloyal. They turned back. Of all that generation 
two alone, Caleb and Joshua, the men who urged the 
advance in faith in God, ever entered the promised land. 
One by one all the people over twenty years of age died 
in the weary wanderings of the following years, their 
eyes straining to catch a glimpse of the green hills, 
their ears listening for the sound of the softly flowing 
waters of the fair land to which they had come so near 
but which they lost because they made the wrong 
choice. Have we as individuals come to our Kadesh- 
barnea? We do come to the parting of the ways, when 
the choice must be made for all time between the land 
of God and the desert without a God. Many a man 
comes to the gateway of life and then turns back, never 
to come so near any more. Often the Church, a church, 
comes to the point where everything save bare material 
reasons demands a forward move for the sake of Christ 
and of men, only to doubt, and fear, and take counsel 
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of temporal expediency, and then to turn back, to entail 
upon the Kingdom and the world generations of loss and 
sorrow. Often a nation, as Germany has done, takes 
into view only material possibilities and enters upon a 
career of world conquest which is to prove, for it, the 
defeat of every dream, the blasting of every hope for 
power. Kadesh-barnea! Where is it? It is in the path 
of every man, of every church, of every movement for 
righteousness, of every nation. What is it to be for us 
and for the kingdom of God and for our land? The 
gateway into the realization of the promises of God, to 
the blessedness promised him whose delight is in the law 
of the Lord, to the glory promised the Church whose 
faith is as a shining light, to the blessedness of the nation 
whose God is the Lord, or the place of decision whence 
we turn back to wanderings of spirit, to desolation of 
heart, to strength shorn of its power? In our faith is 
the answer. 
John Ellery Tuttle. 
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JosHua 1: 1-9 


“ Be strong and of good courage.''— Joshua 1 : 9 


Mankind may be divided into three general types: 
born leaders, born followers, and born cranks. Some 
have the qualities which single them out in any company 
from the first as leaders of their fellows, others equally 
naturally fall into their fitting places as following loyally 
those leaders, while there is still a third class who have 
neither the ability to be leaders nor the temperament to 
be followers, but who through life blaze their own lone 
trail. 

There has always been difference of opinion as to how 
people should choose their leaders. One way is to take 
the family that has shown ability enough to get itself 
into power and always to choose the eldest son of that 
family for ruler. 

That way has worked fairly well and has produced a 
large number of notable leaders, but it has also pro- 
duced so many failures that it is being gradually aban- 
doned by the human race. 

Another method is for the people to choose a company 
of their wisest men and let these wise men meet together 
and find the leader they think best for the people. This 
was the method the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States thought best. But it has never been tried 
much formally in political matters. 

It is coming to be the custom among men more and 
more to frame machinery by which the people freely may 
choose the leader they want. This method while not 
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ideal works better than any one would suppose it would 
even in Continental communities. 

But as a matter of fact most leaders have been ap- 
pointed owing to two things, influence and ability. 
Joshua had the influence of Moses to back him and he 
had also his own inherent ability. So he became the 
leader. As civilization proceeds influence comes to have 
less and less value and ability comes to be the sole 
qualification for any office. Human life is becoming 
more and more unified. My interest is coming more and 
more to be intertwined with yours. Now it is unfortu- 
nately quite possible that I might use my influence to 
get my incompetent son appointed locomotive engineer 
on the express train on which neither I nor any of my 
relatives were traveling. But as gradually we come to 
be all on the same train it becomes less likely that I shall 
want to have my interests and life endangered even by 
friends who are not fit for the job they seek. It is of 
course slow work eliminating corrupt influence in social 
life, but gradually and surely the only thing that is 
going to put .a man into a position of leadership is 
inherent ability. 

The world is ceasing to ask of a man, Whose son are 
you? If you are the worthy son of any one worth 
while, you can prove it not by printed pedigrees but by 
superlative work due to inherited talents. The world 
is ceasing more and more to give one man much more 
than another of this world’s goods to start out with. 
The world has pretty nearly seen its last of mil- 
lionaire babies, and schoolboys who own cities. The 
world will not ask any more of a young man, What 
have you got? Because soon every young man will 
have to start off pretty equally with his fellow. The 
world will ask more and more of every young man or 
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woman, What can you do? What qualities have you 
got? 

The world is always over-supplied with second or 
third-rate men; men who are fairly good, men who 
almost get there, men who do ‘wonderfully well.’ 
But the old world looks out anxiously at each generation, 
ready with an exuberant welcome for leaders, for men 
who have the ability to stand out head and shoulders 
above their fellows in intellect or sympathy or power. 

What are the qualities and abilities which fit a man 
to be a leader? 

First, a leader must have the ability to create public 
opinion. Mr. Gladstone was for sixty-two years one of 
the great leaders of European political thought. His 
career was second to none as an example of eminent 
public service. Mr. Huxley once said of him: ‘‘ Here 
is a man with the greatest intellect in Europe, and yet 
he debases it by simply following majorities and the 
crowd.” His detractors said he had ‘a sort of clever 
pilot’s eye for winds and currents, and the rising of the 
tide to the exact height that would float him and his 
cargo over the bar.”” Now that is a mistaken judgment 
of Mr. Gladstone, for Mr. Gladstone’s power consisted 
in his ability to form the public opinion on which he 
knew he had to depend. That is the exact difference 
between a crank and a leader. The crank says: 
“This is ideally right, therefore do it!’’ thus ignoring 
the force of public opinion by which alone anything 
great and signal in this world can come to pass. The 
real leader has Mr. Gladstone’s knack, he throws out 
suggestions and hints and plans and lets them drift into 
common discussion altogether disassociated with his 
name. He waits till insistently he begins to get his own 
suggestions coming back to him again from public 
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opinion, then he acts and carries public opinion even a 
little further than it knew it was going when it started. 
That takes ability. The ordinary man might throw out 
hints all his life and wait till death overtook him before 
the answering echees of public opinion began to return 
to him. But do any of us know how much the public 
opinion of the allied world has been molded by the 
ability of one man, Woodrow Wilson? And it is public 
opinion that contains all the forces which can win the 
war. ‘‘ Great men hallow a whole people, and lift up 
all who live in their time.” 

So Joshua, when he wanted the people to go to war 
against the tribes in the promised land, did not say: 
“You ought to do this, now prepare and do it!”’ No, 
he set to work to create public opinion, he sent spies to 
search out the land and had them return with the report 
which was circulated among all the people: ‘ Truly 
the Lord hath delivered into our hands all the land; 
for even all the inhabitants of the country do faint be- 
cause of us!’’ Chapter after chapter shows us Joshua 
thus working with the people till he had undivided public 
opinion to support him and an assurance of victory in every 
heart. Then at Jength we can well imagine he yielded to the 
importunities of the people that they attack Jericho. 

A man who aspires to be a leader must get clearly in 
mind at the start the fact that if he wants to get any- 
thing done in this world he must have hundreds of 
thousands of people thinking his way, he must be a 
master in the art of hiding the leaven and waiting for 
it to rise till the whole is leavened. It is not enough to 
see the right way that things must be done; you must 
also see the right way of getting tens of thousands of 
other people to make the same discovery in their hearts 
independently that you have in yours. 
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The second essential in a leader is that he should suc- 
ceed. Nothing succeeds like success. When he gets 
public opinion back of him and can move his followers, 
then he must succeed, else every one suddenly discovers 
that the ideas were never their own, but his. Then he 
is lost. At last Joshua got his people to want him to 
move forward on the first fortified city, Jericho. He 
had his own highly original plan of campaign. He now 
at last had a chance to put it to the test. He put it 
to the test and it worked. He was now tenfold more the 
leader than ever. Soon things were so much in his 
hand that there was not time enough, the days were 
not long enough, to follow up the glorious victories 
which came to him. Soon in the midst of the battle, 
with the struggle all going his way, he was calling to 
the sun, ‘‘ Stand thou still upon Gibeon!’’ and to the 
moon, ‘‘ Stay in the valley of Ajalon!’’ for the days were 
too short to take advantage of the successes which were 
his. 

There is something called ability in life, and all other 
factors in leadership, such as popularity and influence 
and theories, have no lasting importance unless one has 
the ability, that is, the power to get results. The blind 
cannot lead the blind. The leader must be able to see 
and lead his followers to the long-desired goal which 
they of themselves never would have found. 

This power that the leader has always seems magical 
to his followers who do not have it. The Duke of Wel- 
lington said that a general needed the intuitive faculty of 
knowing what is going on in the enemies’ camp on the 
other side of the hill. So the followers of Joshua saw 
him work what were unexplainable miracles to them, 
cause the walls of Jericho to fall down, force the sun 
and moon to stand still. It is ever so. 
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This ability to do what to the ordinary man seems 
impossible is the result of long, hard work, study, 
thought, and effort. A great violinist can work 
miracles greater than Joshua ever did. To his average 
follower in the audience it is incredible. But the violin- 
ist has been at it hours every day since he was twelve 
years old, he has thought and dreamed and studied little 
else all those years. The miracle is the flower of his 
lifetime. 

Now it may seem to you that to assert as I have done 
that a successful leader must’ be able to create public 
opinion, and must succeed at his enterprises, it may 
seem to you that this way of putting the matter is 
very — unsermonlike. But I am of the opinion that life 
is unsermonlike, and that as life does not seem to be 
coming any nearer the conventions of sermonizing, the 
quicker sermons come into living touch with the facts 
of life the better. It is uninteresting to try to treat 
life in water-tight compartments, and even a religious 
compartment apart from other sides of life is unreal and 
dull. 

But there is a purely religious side to leadership. 
The true leader must not merely be a molder of public 
opinion and a worker of miracles, he must also be con- 
vinced that he is in touch with the spirit of the times, 
with the spirit of the universe, with God. A leader 
believes that God sent him into the world not just to 
make one more, but to do something. A leader does 
not state his views with an ‘‘I am inclined to think!” A 
leader, ready for action, startles the world with a ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord!”’ Joshua believed himself to be a follower, 
a follower of the Captain of the Host of the Lord who had 
appeared unto him. Joshua, the leader of the hosts of 
Israel, when he appeared in his own heart before this 
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Captain of the Host of the Lord, ‘ fell on his face and 
did worship, and said unto him, What saith my Lord 
unto his servant?’’ It has been always so with the 
world’s great leaders. Lincoln said: ‘‘ Douglas don’t 
care whether slavery is voted up or down, but God cares 
and humanity cares and I care, and with God’s help I 
shall not fail.”” Mr. Gladstone in his seventy-first year 
writes: ‘I do believe that the Almighty has employed 
me for his purposes.” But all great leaders when they 
came into the presence of their great Leader, God, fell 
on their faces before him, craving like Lincoln not so 
much that God should be on their side as that they 
might be on God’s side. 

The idea of God has been so spoiled by the patronage 
of our enemies that Mr. Wilson has wisely said little 
about God in his state papers, but he has said a great 
deal about liberty, about democracy, about international 
good faith, about a nation’s right to be the master of 
its own life. For the faith of a leader is not a faith 
in some particular name of God, but it is a faith that 
this world and our existence is all founded upon certain 
eternal principles of justice and liberty and brotherhood, 
and that no man or nation can lead for long who does 
not make himself the embodiment of these principles. 

When a man tells me that he does or does not believe 
in God, I am not much interested because I do not 
know what sort of a God it is he believes or disbelieves 
in. But when a man shows that he believes in justice 
and liberty and brotherhood, then I do not much care 
whether he has pictured the universe out personally to 
himself, for I know that he knows in his heart that in 
the struggle for these great ideals he has: the entire 
scheme and plan and power and influence of the universe 
at his back. Real thoughts rather than individual fancies, 
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clean imagination rather than morbid dreams, and the 
power of cooperation rather than selfish ambition — these 
three faculties make one a part of the universe, partaker 
of all its infinite power, or as the old Hebrews put it, 
make one a man unto whom the Lord speaks: ‘ The 
Lord spoke unto Joshua.” 

A leader is a man who can lead his fellows, who can 
miraculously lead his fellows to success, and whose work 
the universe recognizes and claims as its own. 

There was once One who gathered his disciples, 
imparted to them ideas that .have lit creative human 
imagination with a new glory through the centuries, 
and heard from the heart of the universe these words: 
My beloved Son! He is the Leader of all leaders! 


J. Edgar Park. 
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THE CITIES: OF REBUGE 
Josuua 20: 1-9 
“ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.’’— Matt. 5 : 7. 


The old Hebrew cities of refuge afford us a good op- 
portunity to study the origin and evolution of one of 
our most important social institutions. They mark the 
first stage of the development of the idea of community 
trial and the protection of unintentional homicides. 
The steps in the evolution are, first, unrestrained ven- 
geance; second, life for life, blood for blood, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth; third, the absolute protection of 
all homicides whether intentional murderers or unin- 
tentional homicides within the sacred inclosures of the 
shrines and sanctuaries; fourth, the crude religious court 
in which the priests of the sanctuary inquired into the 
motive for the killing and turned intentional murderers 
over to the blood avenger to be executed, but granted 
an asylum to unintentional homicides; fifth, civil or 
community courts with judges, lawyers, juries, jailers 
and executioners in which there is the effort to eliminate 
the idea of personal vengeance and to have the guilty 
punished by the state or society; and sixth, as a sort 
of development of a Christian conception of society’s 
duty to criminals, the modern idea, which is beginning 
to be applied, of eliminating all thoughts of individual 
or state vengeance, and regarding our courts and peni- 
tentiaries as institutions which, while protecting society 
from the lawless and vicious, at the same time seek to 
reform and save offenders. 

Many ancient peoples counted human life very cheap. 
For a long time there was no law in Rome making it a 
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crime for a master to kill his slave. It not only was 
not a felony, it was not even a misdemeanor. Not only 
were foreigners butchered in the Coliseum to make 
sport for holiday crowds, but unwelcome children, girl 
babies, sickly or deformed infants were carried to the 
hills and forests and left to be devoured by wild beasts 
and vultures. Seneca and Cicero recommended the 
practise. And at one time conditions were not much 
better in Greece. Asistotle and Plato advised the killing 
of feeble and sickly children, and Plutarch wrote that he 
had witnessed the flogging to death of many youths at 
the altar of the goddess Diana. 

Neaily all the ancients recognized the unwritten law 
of ‘life for life’? among equals or members of the same 
race or tribe. While it was a mere bagatelle to killa 
foreigner, it was the gravest crime to kill a member of 
one’s own race. Even though the killing were accidental, 
the slayer must be executed, and the duty or privilege 
of killing him fell to the dead man’s nearest kinsman. 

In the face of such customs it was a merciful provi- 
dence that there grew up the superstition of the 
sacredness of certain places which furnished the 
offender an asylum or place of refuge from the blood 
avenger. In early times holy places, altars, shrines or 
sanctuaries, as the homes or haunts of the gods, gave 
to everything in them the protection of their own in- 
violability. Animals, either wild or domestic, which 
strayed into the sacred enclosures shared this protection 
with fugitive slaves, criminals and debtors. Murderers 
and manslayers especially sought this refuge from the 
hand of the blood avenger. 

The protection afforded by the holy places in some 
cases extended to the entire city in which the sanctuary 
was located, or even to certain boundaries beyond the 
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walls, though it was regarded as a greater sacrilege to 
shed blood at the altar than at a distance from it. 

It is impossible for us to determine when or where 
these ideas originated. We find evidences of them in all 
parts of the world. Among the’ North American Indians 
certain places within villages, or whole villages, were 
asyla. Their sacred place was called the ‘‘ Medicine 
Lodge,’ and not even an enemy’s blood could be spilled 
there. In Central Australia there is in each local totem 
center a sacred spot in the immediate neighborhood of 
which no living thing can on any account be hurt. In 
Central Africa there are many such sanctuaries. One is 
at Omon in the Calibar district to which “slaves, 
thieves, widows and mothers of twins flee, and if they 
reach it they are safe.” 

In Persia the sacred places multiplied to such an 
extent that they became a menace to public safety and 
in the nineteenth century the government destroyed them 
all except three mosques which still furnish protection 
to criminals of every description. There are several 
asyla among the Kafirs in Hindu-Kush, the largest 
being the village of Mergrom, whose population is almost 
entirely made up of the descendants of persons who 
have slain their fellow tribesmen. 

In Hawaii there were formerly two cities of refuge 
which ‘afforded an inviolable sanctuary even to the 
vilest criminal who entered their precincts, and during 
war offered safe retreat to all the non-combatants of 
the neighboring districts who flocked to them, as well as 
to the vanquished.” 

Among the Hebrews originally every altar was an 
asylum but, after Josiah’s destruction of nearly all the 
shrines, three cities, Kedesh, Shechem and _ Hebron, 
were made the official cities of refuge, and, after the 
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return from the exile, when the nation covered a larger 
territory, three other cities across the Jordan were added, 
namely, Ramoth, Galan and Bezer. 

The Hebrews made one important modification in the 
custom as practised by the surrounding nations. They 
refused to recognize that the sacred place or city of 
refuge furnished an absolute protection for intentional 
murderers, and granted it only to unintentional man- 
slayers. When a manslayer fled to the city of refuge 
the elders heard his story, collected what evidence they 
could, and, if they believed him innocent of intentional 
murder, granted him protection from the goel or blood 
avenger. If they found him guilty they turned him over 
to the nearest kinsman to be put to death. 

Here is the beginning of community action. No longer 
was the goel to have unquestioned or unrestrained right 
to kill every manslayer regardless of motive. The com- 
munity made its voice heard. Its business was to 
determine the motive or lack of motive, and pass the 
sentence of death or grant protection. This has grown 
with us into a very complex system of laws, attorneys, 
judges, witnesses, jury, various degrees of guilt and 
punishment. What in the early day was an_ insti- 
tution of mercy has come to be with us a process of 
justice. 

We should not fail to observe that these beginnings of 
mercy or justice were in every case associated with 
religion. If we ask why it was regarded as serious crime 
to cause the death of a fellow member of the tribe we 
shall find the answer in the common belief that the god 
of the tribe shared the common blood of the members, 
so that to kill a fellow was to spill the blood of the god. 
The god was supposed to reside or rendezvous within the 
confines of the sacred place and it was consequently 
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believed to be doubly offensive to him to shed the blood 
of one of this tribe in his very presence. 

Today the followers of Christ understand that God is 
the Father of all mankind and every place is made 
sacred by his presence, so that~there are no aliens for 
us to kill and no profane spot upon which to wreak our 
vengeance. 

With the growth of moral ideas we have provided in 
every community jails, in which persons: accused of 
crime may be kept till the time of their trial, sheriffs 
and jailers whose duty it is, while preventing the escape 
of the accused, to protect them from all private 
vengeance. 

Probably few jailers realize today that they are dis- 
charging the functions of the old-time priests. Maybe 
if this truth were called to their attention they would 
regard their office more highly and carry to the discharge 
of their duties a little more of the sense of sacred 
responsibility. One of the blackest spots upon our 
American civil life is the stain of cowardice on the part 
of jailers who surrender their prisoners to mobs. It is 
not enough for a jailer to say that the mob was armed 
and threatened his life unless he gave up the prisoners 
in his keeping. He is put in his place to protect his 
prisoners and if he surrenders them even at the muzzle 
of a gun he makes himself equally criminal to any 
member of the mob. 

As civilization has advanced we have taken out of the 
hands of private individuals, even though they be the 
nearest of kin, the right to wreak personal vengeance 
upon offenders. We say that the offender has committed 
a crime not so much against this or that individual or 
family, as against the whole community or society at 
large. We are trying to eliminate personal hatred and 
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vengeance, not only because its exercise is unreliable and 
likely to be unjust, but also because its exercise by the 
private individual is always coarsening and demoralizing 
to the man who exercises it. 

The ideal of modern society is also to give every 
person accused a fair and impartial trial. The relatives 
of a murdered man do not prosecute the murderer; the 
State does that. 

We have made considerable headway in all of these 
particulars. It is a rare thing today for the near rela- 
tive of a murdered man to ask to kill the murderer. For 
the most part we are willing for the public executioner 
to spring the trap or turn the switch that sends the 
guilty man’s soul out of the world. But we have not 
reached our goal of impersonal, community action. 
Every year we have in different parts of our country 
lawless mobs who take matters into their own hands 
and commit grave crimes. In 1917 we had in the 
United States thirty-three lynchings in which seventy- 
two persons lost their lives. 

Nor have we reached our ideal in the matter of fair 
and impartial trials. It is well known that it is difficult 
to convict a rich man of any crime, One is tempted at 
times to say that our court procedure is a farce when he 
witnesses the tricks and subterfuges of lawyers, the 
prejudice and venality of juries and occasionally the 
wilful connivance at injustice on the part of judges. 
Such cases as that of Harry Thaw tend to bring our 
courts into disrepute, if not contempt. And it is no- 
torious that it is next to impossible to draft a jury that 
will find a pretty woman guilty of murder of a man, no 
matter what the evidence. 

The Church should still have a voice in this matter. 
It does not wish to have again the whole responsibility 
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of determining the guilt or innocence of a person accused 
of murder, and it does not wish to use its church build- 
ings as shelters or places of refuge for criminals or 
persons who have committed involuntary manslaughter, 
but it does want the laws to be just and to be adminis- 
tered with absolute impartiality. It cries out for a 
recognition of the sanctity of human life. It brands as 
murder the taking of life by any individual, or group of 
individuals called a mob. It insists that jailers be true 
and fearless and die rather than surrender a_ prisoner 
to a mob; that judges and juries be beyond all reach of 
prejudice or bribe, and that attorneys give themselves to 
the promotion of justice and not to the subversion of it 
by the use of tricks and technicalities. 

There is another aspect of this old custom that we 
should consider. A man who had involuntarily com- 
mitted manslaughter and had fled to the city of refuge 
was protected only as long as he remained in the city. 
The elders might pronounce him innocent of intentional 
crime, but that did not give him the right to return to 
his home and take up the course of his life as before. 
He had to give up his business and stay within the 
sacred limits of the sanctuary, otherwise the blood 
avenger was free to kill him. That seems to us a hard- 
ship, and it was, but it had one very wholesome effect. 
It made men careful of human life. They were made to 
realize that to cause the death of a fellow being was a 
terrible thing and carried with it very grave conse- 
quences. 

We have allowed the pendulum to swing too far in 
the opposite direction. Thousands lose their lives each 
year through the thoughtlessness, carelessness and selfish- 
ness of their fellows. In 1905 the steamer General 
Slocum was destroyed by fire in East River and 960 
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persons, mostly women and children, lost their lives. 
The fire started by accident, but the investigation by 
the United States commission showed that the steamer 
was old, constructed of wood, contained barrels of oil 
and paint kegs in rooms to which the crew resorted, 
that no precautions were taken against fire, that the 
crew had not received any instruction in fighting fire 
and that the fire hose and life preservers were rotten. 

In 1911 a fire in the factory of the Triangle Shirtwaist 
Company of New York caused the death of 145 persons, 
nearly all girl operatives, and investigation showed that 
the doors leading to fire escapes were locked. 

In 1912 the Titanic of the White Star Line, the 
largest ship that had been built up to that time, was 
making her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. She 
collided with an iceberg and sank, with the loss of 1503 
lives. Investigation revealed the fact that in spite of 
repeated warnings of the proximity of icebergs she was 
racing at twenty-one knots per hour, and that she was 
inadequately supplied with life-boats and other appli- 
ances. 

For the last fifty years we have averaged about 200 
deaths per year in coal mines due to carelessness in 
handling explosives, and inadequate protection against 
gas. 

The Church has a duty in this regard also. While we 
recognize a difference between the guilt of the man who 
waylays his fellow and shoots him, and the man who 
accidentally knocks a brick from the staging of a build- 
ing and kills a man on the sidewalk below, we should 
insist that where the lives of others are involved every 
precaution shall be taken, every safeguard supplied and 
extreme care be exercised. ; 

Our prison systems have been greatly improved since 
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the days of John Howard. Under the leadership of 
such earnest reformers as Thomas Mott Osborne there 
is a growing recognition of the idea that our jails and 
penitentiaries should be real reformatories; that the 
duty of society to those of its members charged with 
crime or convicted of crime is not to wreak vengeance 
or visit punishment upon them but, if possible, to 
restore them to moral health and sanity, so that they 
may again take up the duties of citizenship and contrib- 
ute their share of work for the welfare of the whole. 
When our civilization becomes thoroughly Christian we 
shall not ask of an offender, ‘“‘ How large is his crime 
and therefore how much or how long must he be made 
to suffer?’’ but we shall ask, ‘‘ What is the trouble with 
this man and how can we restore him?” 

Owing to our human limitations it is impossible for 
us to know the motives and intentions of our fellows 
and we cannot always deal justly, so it is our duty, 
when we are not sure of justice, to lean to the side of 
mercy. 

But in the dealings between God and man there is 
no real distinction between justice and mercy. The word 
which Jesus used to define the quality which we call 
mercy means neither leniency nor laxness. It is not a 
negative idea of letting an offender off with less punish- 
ment than he deserves. It is a positive quality which 
seeks to give to each one precisely what he most needs, 
and that is what we desire of the heavenly Father. 
When wisdom and love sit in judgment justice is mercy 


and mercy is just. 
H. Stiles Bradley. 
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JosHua 23 :1— 24:28 


““ They shall be snares and traps unto you, and scourges in your sides, 
and thorns in your eyes, until ye perish from off this good land which the 
Lord your God hath given you.’’— Josh. 23 : 13. 

An old man is saying farewell to his children. They 
are thousands in number and many of them are probably 
unknown to him by sight or name, but nevertheless 
he is in a true sense a father to them and loves them. 
He is Joshua, no longer the dashing young soldier, the 
spirited spy who brought back a good report of the 
promised land, the successor of Moses in the prime of 
strength. No, those experiences are of the past. Joshua 
is now waxed old and stricken in age. 

His children are the children of Israel, well established 
in the promised land. He has prayed for them, has 
fought for them, has spent many a night and year in 
great anxiety for them, and therefore loves them with 
a love born of sacrifice. God gave him charge over 
them and he has been faithful to the charge. The 
closing days of his long life are full of longing that they 
shall be kept true to God after he is removed. So it is 
that he calls together their elders and heads and judges 
and officers, to counsel with them. 

If it does not seem to us unnatural that Joshua should 
be thus concerned for those he loves, and desirous for 
their best welfare, may we not see in this very solicitude 
a reflection of the loving care and anxiety of the 
heavenly Father for all of his children? Is it at all 
less probable that God hopes and plans, leads and 
upholds, than Joshua? 
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As the venerable leader counsels with his children and 
reminds them of their successes, he ever and again bears 
down upon this point, — that it is God who has fought 
for them. ‘‘ And ye have seen all that the Lord your 
God hath done unto all these nations because of you; 
for the Lord your God is he that hath fought for you. 
. .. And the Lord your God, he shall expel them from 
before you, and drive them from out of your sight.” 
This was the vision of God’s hand in their daily affairs. 
This was the assurance that a divine mission had been 
given them by a militant Jehovah who was able to 
subdue their enemies. It is not necessary to infer that 
God purposely loved a portion of mankind and hated 
the rest; but rather to recognize the eternal principle 
that those who seek after God and strive to obey him 
shall enjoy the richest blessings of life. God is on their side. 

Yet much as Joshua recognized God’s part in their 
conquests, he both recognized and emphasized the 
human element. God worked not so much apart from 
the children of Israel as through them. It was inspiring 
to have God strengthen them, but it was essentially 
necessary that they should do their part. ‘ But as for 
you, no man hath been able to stand before you unto 
this day. One man of you shall chase a thousand... . 
Take good heed therefore unto yourselves.”’ 

These two great principles just stated underlie our 
discourse. Israel must not compromise with evil for 
these two reasons: first, because she would thus separate 
herself from God who is her source of strength; and 
second, because thereby she would also unfit herself to 
do her own part effectively in cooperation with the 
Lord. 

To our modern standards of international relation- 
ships it seems heartless and flagrantly selfish for the 
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leader of a strong, warlike people to divide up other 
nations by lot, to deliberately make war against them 
and to take possession of their lands. The standards and 
ideals of those days were otherwise. Their customs 
and manners of warfare were selfish and not far re- 
moved from barbarism. What a blessing to humanity 
it has been that God did not wait for a civilized and 
perfect people to emerge before manifesting himself 
through them to the world, but that he revealed himself 
to people where they were, and as they were, leading 
them upward and onward to enlightenment and to 
brotherhood! 

Joshua and the children of Israe! do not suffer by 
comparison with the other leaders and peoples of their 
times. They were seeking after God, and were striving 
to turn from the idols of men and the evil of the world. 
Other nations round about them were idolatrous and 
worshiped many gods. Against these Joshua warned 
them. They should not tolerate them nor intermarry 
with them; if they did, they would be snared and 
trapped, scourged and _ blinded. 

It is well for us to stop at this point long enough to 
recall that Israel was not yet a perfect nor a wholly 
consecrated people, thus qualified to succor a sinful 
world. It is so easy for us to think of America with 
her churches and schools, her Bibles, books, preach- 
ers, teachers, missionary societies, ministering to the 
needs of the Hittites, the Hivites and the Jebusites. 
We have our difficulties today in winning the world for 
Christ. How much more unprepared for such a service 
was Israel. The way of the sword has ever been a 
harsh and cruel way, but it was to be preferred to the 
perishing of the true worship of the one true God from 
off the earth. 
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If instead of giving obedience to Joshua’s command, 
Israel had made friendship with the idolatrous and sinful 
nations about her, what would have been the result? 
Is it fair to imagine that disease would have affected 
her physically, that lower ideals and baser thoughts would 
have weakened her morale, and that her religious life 
would have been diluted and destroyed? Would not 
these be the most natural fruits of such compromise? 

I hold in my hand a little booklet on ‘‘ Keeping Fit 
to Fight’ which is being put into the hands of our 
soldiers by the Government. It states that disease used 
to kill more soldiers than bullets, and that while small- 
pox, yellow fever and typhoid have been practically 
wiped out, yet even today the greatest menace to the 
vitality and fighting vigor of any army is venereal disease. 
The immorality and vicious practises of many of the 
peoples round about Israel must have made them sources 
of contamination. It is probable that their fall from 
power resulted from such physical impairment quite as 
much as from other causes. They were corrupt, and 
as disease is no respecter of persons, they would soon 
corrupt others.. By far the safest way was to have 
nothing to do with them, and thus Joshua counseled. 

But while the outward man is insidiously affected, it 
is as nothing to the subtilty and far-reaching conse- 
quence attending the corrupting of his mind and 
thoughts, thus undermining his ideals and manner of 
life. Evil thoughts, worldly practises, unholy desires, 
disloyalty to God,— these spread and flame in raging 
fire. Repeatedly in modern life we witness the marriage 
of a person of the church with one of the world, and 
how frequently this results in a breaking away from 
religious customs and interests. Imagine the effect on 
Israel of intermingling these heathen nations with 
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her own people, and interspersing her own religious 
festivals with those to many heathen deities. How 
long would it be before she utterly forsook God and for- 
got him? The purity of her worship and the safety of 
her people depended) upon their being separate from the 
worldly peoples about them. There could be no com- 
promise. Bitterly did she suffer for the violations of 
this principle, for then she did sin and did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord, and punishment came 
upon her. 

There can be no compromise between right and 
wrong. They are mutually exclusive. One must domi- 
nate and drive out the other, whether they are manifest 
in a person or in a principle. For Israel or for America 
the results of national compromise are the same, — 
snares, traps, scourges, thorns in the eyes. Similarly 
for individuals, whether it be a David or a Peter, 
yesterday or today, compromise does not pay. It 
may seem to be a temporary expedient, necessary for 
the right to prevail; but usually it is not the weakness 
of the right but the laziness and cowardliness of those 
who should fight for the right which produce com- 
promise. Such a situation is productive of no good but 
of continuing evil until the compromise is finaily wiped 
out in uncompromising righteousness. 

Because human life is infinitely precious, the conditions 
which surround it and the religion which inspires it are 
of first importance. One nation or many may well be 
sacrificed to preserve the right religion and to produce 
the right conditions which shall enrich all the other 
countless and precious lives born therein and inspired 
thereby. Yesterday it was the heathen environment 
about Israel which had to be destroyed; today it is 
blind and destructive selfishness in high places. Our 
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enemy may come in human form as an angel of light, 
beauteous and radiant, or in the promise of position and 
power. As individuals and as the people of God we are 
challenged. Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us dare*to do the right as God 
gives us to see it. No compromise; no defeat; but 
victory with the Lord. 
Jason Noble Pierce. 
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GOD OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 
Martrruew 6 : 24-34 


“ After this manner therefore bray ts Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name.” — Matt. 

Trust and reverence go hand in hand to God in 
prayer. Apart from them there is no language of 
prayer. 

They go hand in hand in the life which is filial to God. 
This sixth chapter of Matthew is a summary of our 
Lord’s philosophy of living. Righteousness, he said, is a 
matter between yourself and your Father. Outside of 
that relation righteousness does not exist. Almsgiving 
concerns only you and him. “Thy Father shall recom- 
pense thee.”” Personal prayer is wholly a private busi- 
ness ‘in thine inner chamber ”’ with ‘‘ thy Father who 
seeth in secret.’’ Fasting is not a public affair. Don’t 
betray to men your experience of contrition and your 
longing for peace with God. “Thy Father seeth in 
secret.”” The thrift of a child of God consists in con- 
serving character like his, rather than increasing your 
bank account. Thieves may break through bank doors, 
but they cannot steal “treasures in heaven.’”’? When 
the treasure you value most is likeness to your Father, 
you are really with him who is in heaven. ‘‘ For where 
thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 

How can one be at home with God as the Father, as 
Jesus lived and taught his disciples to live? The secret 
of such a life, he said, is to be found in your vision. 
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“If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light.”” If you see things as they are, as your Father 
sees, your thought, feeling, purpose, judgment will be 
illumined. 

“But if thine eye be evil,’’. that is, diseased, ‘‘ thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness.’’ Distorted vision 
of what God reveals to us affects the body, and therefore 
the brain and the conscience. 

How can we keep the single eye, the healthy vision? 
Our Lord has given in this chapter the sure prescription 
in four parts. Combine and apply them, and the 
result will be inward peace, holy and happy service, 
noble living. They are the abiding things. They sum- 
marize “‘ the Word of God.’ To possess them or, rather, 
to be possessed by them is to have ‘the eternal life.’ 
These four things concern your life’s aim, support, 
business and study: 

1. The aim—serve God only. ‘‘ No man can serve 
two masters.”’ The effort to do this produces the dis- 
eased eye. It causes distorted vision, seeing things 
double. The secret of right living and of the successful 
life is to make obedience to God the one ruling purpose. 
That is having the eye single. 

The Bible is mainly the history of choices, — of 
divided choices and their failure, of single choices and 
their success. The first sentence of the law which 
Moses received for the nation was, ‘‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” The first act of the people 
after the Law was delivered was to choose other gods 
and worship them alongside of Jehovah. The immediate 
result was that they fought within the camp, and killed 
one another by thousands. 

‘““Choose you this day whom ye will serve,’’ was 
Joshua’s final challenge to Israel. They chose to serve 
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Jehovah, but after their leader had passed away they 
tried to mingle this service with that of other gods, and 
then forsook Jehovah and served Baal and the Ash- 
taroth. 

The whole book of Judges is the record of Israel’s 
choice of Jehovah, of lapse and loss, repentance and 
restoration and recurring lapses—the story of three 
hundred years. 

“How long go ye limping between the two sides?” 
rang out the voice of Elijah at Mount Carmel. “If 
Jehovah be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.” 

This is the burden of the message of the prophets, 
from Amos to Malachi. 

The three young Hebrews might have escaped the 
fiery furnace if they would have consented to worship 
also Nebuchadnezzar’s image of gold. 

The one conclusion of the philosopher who had tried 
every experiment to find the meaning of human life was, 
“Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole of life.” 

Jesus repeated these counsels. He had learned their 
meaning in the desert, when with all the kingdoms of 
the world before his vision offered to him if he would 
make the divided choice, he stood firm on the word 
that is written, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’’ He summed up the 
philosophy of all the ages of Hebrew history in his 
message declaring the first and great commandment. 
Modernize it and he says, ‘‘ Hear, O Americans, the 
Lord our God is one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul.” To try to serve God and 
mammon is to end by serving mammon only. ‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
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forfeit his life?’”’ But to serve God only is often to be 
served by mammon. 

2. The support of life —trust God wholly. Jesus 
taught that life has two parts— the transient and the 
eternal. In our plans one or the other must stand first. 
The effort to put both first causes the distorted, double 
vision. ‘‘Is not the life more than the food?’ Is not 
the eternal of more importance than the transient? 
God cares for birds, Jesus said. They neither sow nor 
reap nor gather, yet he feeds them. Not one of them 
falls to the ground without him. How much more will 
he care for his own children than for a bird! Then 
trust him wholly. 

Is not the body more than its clothing? Which do 
you put first in importance, the health of your body or 
the garments to adorn it? God cares for flowers, Jesus 
said. They do not toil nor spin. We do both, for we 
cannot ask our Father to do for us what we can do for 
ourselves. But when we see the royal splendor with 
which he clothes things that abide only for a day, can 
we not trust him to make our wise efforts after clothing 
succeed? Therefore first make your body wholesome, 
then clothe it; as you aim to make your soul noble, and 
then to feed the body it dwells in. 

Jesus does not counsel carelessness in temporal affairs. 
The word of God through prophets and apostles rebukes 
those who are slothful in business, who neglect their 
families and who needlessly run into debt. Jesus never 
set aside common prudence, but only carking care. He 
did not say, Don’t plan, don’t work; he said, Don’t 
fret. Industry and enterprise in themselves are whole- 
some and pleasurable; but fretting in work is like 
machinery in motion when unoiled. It grinds itself 
away. It does discredit to its maker. The anxiety 
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which Jesus forbids hinders the forethought which he 
commends. It is the task intrusted to us by our Father 
to do what lies in our power to provide for our necessities 
and for those dependent on us. What is beyond our 
power depends on him, and if we harbor anxiety it is 
because we fear he may not do for us as a father ought 
to do for his children in what they cannot control. 
That is a pagan spirit. The Gentiles were worrying and 
struggling with one another to get food and clothes, as 
the end of living. They had no sense of the fatherly 
love of God toward them, or of a filial heart toward 
him. But you, said Jesus, know that you have a Father 
who knows all your needs. Why should you waste 
your lives in struggles and fears about what you shall eat 
and drink and wear? Trust God wholly. This is wisdom. 

3. The business of life—seek the kingdom of God 
supremely. Food and clothing satisfy only transient 
needs. They cannot be the chief object of pursuit for 
sons and daughters of God. His kingdom and righteous- 
ness are eternal. Making your soul noble is too great a 
business for you to sacrifice it in pursuit of food for 
your body. Making your body wholesome is more im- 
portant than struggling to comply with the demands of 
fashion in the clothes you put on it. That revolt is a 
righteous one made against social conditions which com- 
pel men and women, and, still worse, young children, to 
exhaust their strength in efforts to seize and hold the 
transient. It is a perversion of God’s best gift to choose 
the transient and then to blame God and the society 
we live in as though we were doomed to pursue it. Our 
Father feeds the birds and adorns the lilies. Can we be 
his children if we steal the food of the birds and trample 


on the lilies or strip them to satisfy desires that are 
transient? 
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We do not really live unless we have food for our 
souls — truth, duty, love, the word of God. It is folly, 
then, to let worry about the lack of physical comforts 
prevent us from appropriating spiritual food. Jesus had ex- 
perienced this necessity, and the temptation to put it aside 
for the lower need when, after becoming exhausted by 
long fasting, he was tempted by the devil to get food to 
satisfy his physical hunger by setting aside the purpose 
of his life. He met the temptation by a word of God — 
“man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” It was as 
though he had said, ‘“‘ Let me be hungry, but let me not 
cut myself off from my Father.” 

Apply this lesson which our Redeemer learned on the 
threshold of his great career of service to mankind. To 
choose a business which promises material gain and social 
advantage but is hurtful to your soul; to abandon, for 
the hope of getting money, a trust which God has com- 
mitted to you; to hide honest convictions in order that 
you may keep a place in some one’s favor; to refuse 
to acknowledge Christ as Lord and Saviour because of 
some foolish fear— this is to seek what Gentiles seek 
and to lose what they lose. The kingdom of God and 
his righteousness are the supreme object to be sought by 
the children of God. Put first things first and all other 
needful things will be added to you. This ruling am- 
bition controls the Christian. Life is calmed and steadied 
by the one master passion. The peace which Christ 
gives is the soul’s independence of the world and entire 
dependence on him. 

4, The study of life—to learn how to limit your 
desires for the transient and to strengthen your hold on. 
the eternal. To do this Jesus said, ‘‘ Carry only today’s 
burdens.” This may seem at first thought an anti- 
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climax to Jesus’ philosophy of life. Yet these sayings of 
his culminate in this simple counsel. It is characteristic 
of all his teaching. ‘‘ Be not anxious for the morrow: 
for the morrow will be anxious for itself.”” He always 
limited the vista of the transient. ‘‘ When ye pray,’ he 
told his disciples, ‘‘say, Give us this day our daily 
bread.”’ The satisfaction of the healthy appetite is 
transient. When it returns, ask again to have it satis- 
fied. 

But our Lord’s vista for the abiding things is with- 
out bounds. ‘‘I live because of the Father,” he said. 
““So he that eateth me, he also shall live because of me. 
He that eateth this bread shall live forever.” 

A vast amount of worry is wasted over anticipated 
events which never occur. Henry Ward Beecher once 
said that most persons do their work three times: once 
in anticipation, once in realization and once in retro- 
spection. He declared that he owed much of his vigor 
and buoyancy, which continued to threescore years and 
ten, to his habit of doing his work only once. 

The world is passing through vast revolutions. The 
convulsions attending them cause great perplexities, loss 
and pain. Besides, it is increasingly difficult to adjust 
ourselves to the business, social and religious changes 
and to assure ourselves that God is ruling the world to 
make his kingdom rise over the ruins of falling empires. 
We cannot escape the swiftly moving currents of our 
time. If we do not know their direction we shall sur- 
render to despair as we are whirled along toward an 
unknown end. But those who hold the one aim, the 
one support and the one business, and who are dis- 
covering how the simple life in Christ abides, welcome 
these troubled times as bringing most interesting revela- 
tions and affording surpassing opportunities of service. 
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OUR RISEN LORD 
EASTER LESSON. MatrHew 28 : 1-10 
“ He ts risen, even as he said,.’’ — Matt. 28 : 6. 


What has the Easter story to contribute to our thought 
of Jesus? 

I. It tells us, in a voice clear as a trumpet reveille, 
that Jesus our Master is alive. Consider what it means 
to Sir Oliver Lodge to honestly believe that his bright, 
chivalric Raymond, who died in France, is risen from 
the dead. Think what it would mean to a million 
homes in sorrowing Europe to know beyond doubt, or 
secret misgiving, that their beloved heroic dead were 
alive. Then try to conceive what it meant to those 
first disciples to positively believe that their dead Master 
is a risen and living Lord. 

And by “ living’? I do not mean like Tennyson’s 
Arthur Hallam, blent in the sunset and the springtime 
beauty, nor even merged in deity, as a lovely, deathless 
force. No, the heart cries out in protest! We Anglo- 
Saxons love personality; we cleave to consciousness and 
will. To have or to be a conscious, loving will — that 
is to us to be alive. 

And so, when I say, Jesus is alive, I do not mean that 
he is surviving as a mysterious, unrecognizable power, 
even if it be ‘‘a power for righteousness.’ I mean sur- 
viving in such degree or manner that Mary could love 
him, and John could be happy again with his beloved 
Master, and Thomas once more could cry in some holy 
land beyond this earth, ‘‘ My Lord and my God!” 

II. The Easter story asserts that Jesus still knew his 
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pupils, his friends, and knew them by name. It sug- 
gests that he still yearned for their individual affection. 
Was it said wholly for Peter’s sake, “‘ Peter, lovest 
thou me?”’ Was not Peter’s answer also a joy to his 
living and loving Lord? And therefore is it not fair to 
think of Jesus as not being so transformed or translated 
by death as to be removed beyond the heart hunger and 
heart affections of his life here on the earth? 

III. Jesus’ greatest concern in the sphere beyond 
dying, according to the closing verses of this chapter, 
was the same as his passion upon earth. The deathless 
command, in Matthew 28:19 and 20, forever embodies 
and perpetuates it: ‘‘Go ye therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you.’ Under St. Paul’s Cathedral in London a 
bronze funeral car preserves the memory of the Iron 
Duke, who one hundred years ago saved civilization 
from one who planned the domination of the world. 
But these words of Matthew’s Gospel preserve his 
memory and his spirit better than that funeral car. 
When this commander, of blood and iron, was asked if 
he actually believed in missions, quick as a rifle-shot he 
answered, ‘‘ What are the marching orders, the marching 
orders of the Great Commander?’’ Wellington’s day 
was an even darker day for the world’s evangel than 
this of ours. It was not popular then to believe in 
missions. It was ‘‘ good form’’ to sneer at missionaries 
as fanatics. Christians, those marching orders have not 
been revoked. They carry the present passion and pro- 
gram of the Son of man, our living leader and Lord! 
They put the Easter sanction and emphasis on Christ’s 
purpose of world-evangelization. 
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IV. That Easter command to disciple the nations 
has as a sustaining supplement those equally pregnant 
words, ‘Lo, I am with you always!’ While we still 
live under these skies, black or bright, he claims that 
he is able to be with us, and will be, if only we want 
him, and are trying to do what he commanded. 

“‘ Behold him now where he comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtile creeds, 


But the Lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs.” 


In an ancient creed it is written that this same ‘“ Lord 
of our prayers and our needs”’ is praying for us. ‘‘ He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us!’’ Is it not a 
wonderful thing, this that has been felt by his praying 
disciples, that their former Teacher of the prayer life is 
actually even now praying with them? To this insight 
of his devout followers the living Christ must be the 
praying Lord. The Christ of Gethsemane, of the Lord’s 
Supper, of Calvary, is the Christ that is alive. Christ, 
our Master, ‘“‘ the same yesterday, today and forever,” 
is praying to help us to pray! 

Is it not wonderful, this thought of the help of Christ’s 
prayer life to my prayer life and to yours? And the 
very greatest help of it all is not simply what he went 
through here on the earth, but what he is now going 
through, in the aid that he is to you and to me every 
day. Do you sometimes find it hard to pray? Do the 
words cling in your throat, does your mind stop working 
almost; are you fairly crowded away from God by the 
pressure of things? God sees you! MHe will answer 
Christ’s prayers! 

The ‘Communion of the Saints ’’ — how the ancient 
phrase lifts itself and glows with fresh fire as we meditate 
on the living Christ at prayer! And think what a fellow- 
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ship our prayer life becomes. It is all one great cycle 
of prayer, this Christian world — Christ at the head of it, 
we the members of it! He takes us into the mystery of 
it all; he admits us to his prayer circle, not because we 
are saintly, but because we are human and needy and 
prayerful. He desires us to be one with him in this 
everlasting sacrament. 

V. This undying perennial concern for us, this as- 
surance that he has not removed himself clear out of 
reach and sympathy, but still has his own on his heart 
and in his prayers—-all this gives his recorded words a 
light and fire and tenderness they could not otherwise 
possess. This explains in part why these remembered 
words of Jesus rose again, in a kind of resurrection out 
of silence, when the disciples believed him to be posi- 
tively alive. 

You remember how it is recorded of his Emmaus 
disciples: ‘‘ And they remembered his words”! You 
know how the first Gospels were simply named “‘ Logia ”’ 
—‘ Words”! And you know how Paul, writing to his 
friends, would say, ‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

Therefore, as we think of Jesus in the unseen, we are 
not only to imagine him as praying for us, but as 
speaking to us. Miyagowa, the most famous preacher 
of Japan, said that when he became converted Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount seemed to him not simply the 
words of a book, but the words of a living person. 
Jesus stood behind them, spoke through them to him- 
self. And he was as alive as the thoughts new-born in 
Miyagowa’s mind — the living preacher of this old new 
““Sermon on the Mount”! 

Thus the unseen Christ is still as of old the prophet, 
the teacher, the preacher of the Word of Life. In this 
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thought of him, read again those beautiful lines of Long- 
fellow. They never had such a splendor of meaning as 
they do now, when we listen in the silence for ‘ the 
words of the Lord Jesus.”’ 


“The Ages come and go, 
The Centuries pass as Years. 
And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes; 
Before Him the demons flee; 
To the dead He sayeth: Arise! 
To the living: Follow Me! 
And that voice still soundeth on 
From the Centuries that are gone, 
To the Centuries that shall be!”’ 


VI. ‘He is risen, even as he said!’’ Why did he 
say it? If we answer that question deeply, we shall get 
the most profound suggestion that the Easter story has 
to give us at this particular time. How could he have 
said it? It may have been supernatural information, a 
kind of miraculous foreknowing of facts. If so, it has 
no help for us, since we have no such miraculous fore- 
knowledge. I said it may have been thus spoken, but 
it may also have come, as our great consolations come, 
by spiritual insight. In short, Jesus Christ may have 
known, as we may know, searching and seeing the 
course of existence, that the deliberate facing of sacrifice 
is an assurance of immortality. The sacrificing Christ 
assures us of a living Christ! The cross foretells the 
resurrection. Good Friday prepares us for the empty 
tomb and the Easter morning. 

Christian teachers of the Easter story, it seems to 
me we can bring no greater help to our sorrowing world 
today than to see and say this vast truth, that sacrifice 
of life for God and humanity is linked by all his justice 
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and love, by all his conscience and power, to the resur- 
rection of life itself. We are living in an eternal order! 
God’s program for us is on a map that includes what we 
call time and what we vaguely name eternity. Death 
is but the frontier of this existence. Here on this dimly 
lighted mass of matter, this ball of the earth, we are 
born, and learn to live. The cross of the Son of man is 
set up on this earth as God’s vast object-lesson in living. 
And the greatest lesson of it all is in this Easter sequel 
to Good Friday, to teach us that he that dies as Jesus 
died in sacrifice for man, lives as Jesus lives now and 
forever. The Easter Christ, the living Jesus, speaks to 
us for victory and consolation and peace: ‘‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also!’ 

Friends, let us meditate this truth in all its implica- 
tions. Let us get from it all its motivity. Let us lift 
and hallow these little years, and make them daring and 
beautiful for God! Furthermore, let us not seek exemp- 
tion from necessary crosses, necessary sacrifice! Let us 
deliberately accept them, if it be in the line of duty. For 
it assures us not only of God’s pity and respect but of 
God’s heaven. 

Let us, however, not be discouraged, if we shrink 
from such sacrifice, in the weakness of our nerves or the 
pull of our blood. The Gethsemane prayer for exemption 
assures us of pardon for such clinging to this life of ours. 
But the Gethsemane victory and self-conquest, which 
accepts sacrifice and death as God’s will, assures us that 
we too may be “more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.” ‘Not my will, but thine, be done! ”’ 
That is the deliberate acceptance on our knees of sacri- 
fice. Gethsemane prepares for Calvary, but Calvary 
(“thanks be to God that giveth us the victory! ”’) 
prepares for Easter. 
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We never understood it, as we understand it now in 
this Good Friday of the nations. The little white 
crosses in Flanders preach to us the same lesson as the 
cross on Calvary. They are a better commentary than 
any book ever written, to interpret this relation of 
death to life, of sacrifice to resurrection. We cannot, 
we must not believe or teach or admit by any wildness 
of grief, that these dead boys, who gave their lives for 
us, are forever dead. We cannot, we must not admit 
that this dead Master and Saviour is any less alive 
today than when he cried, “‘ Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” There is an Easter morning for them as 
for him; and in God’s Galilee they do but wait our 
coming! 

Allen Eastman Cross. 
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alfive ‘then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him?” — Luke 11 : 13. 

One of our army chaplains recently said that the one 
question asked by the soldiers more than any other is, 
‘““Can we know that Jesus will go with us?” If they 
can have the assurance of his unfailing help, they feel 
that they can go anywhere and do anything coura- 
geously. These soldiers voice a great universal need of 
the human heart. Abraham Lincoln was speaking to 
the same need when he wrote to his step-brother in 
regard to his father, who was very sick, “I sincerely 
hope father may recover his health; but at all events 
tell him to remember to call upon and confide in our 
great and good and merciful Maker who will not turn 
away from him in any extremity. He notes the fall of 
a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our head, and he 
will not forget the dying man who puts his trust in 
him.” 

Jesus had this great universal need in mind when he 
spoke the words of our text. It was toward the close 
of our Lord’s public ministry; he had been attending 
_the Feast of Dedication in Jerusalem; his opponents had 
sought to take him to put him to death; he left the city 
and crossed the Jordan. Many followed him there. 
They found him in prayer; and his disciples, seeing 
how much prayer meant to him, asked him to teach 
them to pray. He then spoke to them the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. This prayer applied very largely to the 
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daily, common needs of men and women. In explaining 
it, Jesus, after remarking on the way the father cares 
for his children, said, ‘‘If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father givé the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him? ”’ 

There are several things in this text which are very 
much worth our notice. 

I. Jesus took into account the extremes of human 
experience and the extremes of human possibility. He 
recognized that the same person can be evil and at the 
same time give good gifts to his children; that the 
villain or the criminal may be the saint at home; that 
there is evil and good in everybody. Then he went on 
to point out that the good in us is like God, or rather 
he put it that God is like the good in us. 

That was his way of teaching of God; assuming that 
his hearers were ignorant of God and that many of 
their ideas of his character were false, he took the best 
in human life as men knew it and proceeded from that 
to the same characteristics in God. His own life as a 
revelation of God to man followed this method. Men 
knew Jesus first as a man among men. They came to 
appreciate his struggles and his temptations, and to 
see that he was a man tempted in all points as they 
were, ‘“‘bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh.”’ 
After they came to know him in all the perfectness and 
strength of his human character, then they began to 
realize that here in humanity was something not only 
more perfect than anything they had formerly known in 
human life, but more perfect than anything they had 
thought of God. Then they began to say that God 
must be at least as good as his creature. It was only a 
step further to say that God is like Jesus. 
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So in the text Jesus begins with our humanity and 
while acknowledging its evil he takes it in one of its 
most perfect expressions, the generosity and self-sacrifice 
of the parent, and leads from that to the same qualities 
in God. Every parent who is at all true to his children, 
no matter how much he may be hated by those outside, 
is loved in his home by his children. The normal self- 
sacrifice and devotion of the parent is for most of us 
the best example of the highest in conduct and charac- 
ter. Jesus’ argument is that if evil human beings can 
show such character, how much more must the heavenly 
Father show. 

II. This leads us to a second point. It is God’s 
nature to give his best gift, himself. He is like the 
parent in this. The parent, at least when the need 
requires, gives himself, his whole self, to the child. That 
is God’s way. We often think that we need God’s gifts 
more than we need God, and we go to him asking for 
all sorts of things. Sometimes he gives them to us, and 
sometimes he does not; but if we are willing to receive, 
he always gives something better than we asked for. 
If the thing we asked for is good for us, he gives that, 
but gives himself besides. If the thing we asked for is 
bad for us, in giving himself he keeps from us the thing 
which would hurt us. When he answers ‘‘no’’ to his 
child’s specific prayer, it is always a better answer to 
the prayer than ‘yes’? would be. Abraham Lincoln 
was right in his statement regarding the unfailing help 
of the great and good and merciful Maker, who will not 
turn away in any extremity. He fails to express, how- 
ever, the full force of Jesus’ words about the fall of a 
sparrow. Abraham Lincoln says that God ‘notes the 
fall of a sparrow,” but Jesus says more than that: 
“no sparrow falls to the ground without the heavenly 
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Father.” That passage has often been misquoted. It 
is not “‘ without the knowledge of the heavenly Father,”’ 
but “without the heavenly Father’’; the sense is that 
the Father falls with the sparrow. 

III. But there is a condition of receiving this gift. 
God cannot give himself unless we are willing to receive. 
He has made us in his image with power to think his 
thoughts after him, to feel his heart-throbs with him, 
to purpose with him, and to be strong in his strength; 
but it is not as automatons or as tools in his hands that 
we are to live. He would help us to develop our own 
individual minds, and our own individual hearts, and 
our own individual purposes. He would help us toward 
our finest and highest individuality, but would keep us 
in harmony with himself. Therefore we have the free- 
dom of choice and independence. So the condition of 
receiving is to ask. And that word “ask” is a word 
full of meaning. It means to desire or to crave with a 
great longing. Such asking can never be limited to 
words. Just to say that you want a thing is not enough. 
You must crave so that your asking will go beyond 
words and express itself in life. I like Jesus’ own 
definition of asking, as we find it in the verses just 
before the text, and as we find it again in the Sermon 
on the Mount; and I am glad that our English transla- 
tions of the phrases of that definition help us to re- 


member the extent of it. ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’ Such is Jesus’ description of real asking. 


The initial letters of the three words ask, seek, knock, 
spell the word ‘‘ ask,’ and those three words describe 
the process of asking. It begins with the verbal “ask ”’ 
(though that of course is based on the inner desire). It 
proceeds to action, ‘‘seek.’’ Jesus describes what he 
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means by ‘‘seek”’ in the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, 
where he tells of the shepherd who has lost his sheep, 
and seeks until he finds it, and of the woman who has 
lost the coin and sweeps the house in her search until 
she finds it, and of the father who has lost his sons, 
and who cannot be satisfied until the one is back with 
him in his house, and the other is with him in heart. 
The third step in real asking is expressed by the word 
“knock.” In the process of asking and seeking, again 
and again we come against obstacles; as men say, we 
come up against a blank wall: We think we can go no 
further and we are tempted to give up. Jesus’ direction 
in such a case would be, not to turn aside, but to go 
ahead along the path of duty straight up to the wall and 
knock upon it. The one who does that finds that a 
door opens in the wall and he gces through. It may 
not lead to exactly what you desire, but it always leads 
to God. Such may be the experience of all who do not 
run away from the obstacles and barriers in their paths. 
Ask, seek, and knock is the process of all accomplish- 
ment, and especially of the accomplishment of receiving 
God, the Holy Spirit, as the unfailing Helper. 

IV. There should be progress in our receiving this 
Helper of ours. We should be capable of receiving more 
of him today than we could have received yesterday, 
and tomorrow our capacity for him should be still 
greater. Every father can give more to a grown son or 
daughter than he can to a baby; not because he desires 
to give less than his whole self to any one of his children, 
but the baby is much limited in capacity to receive. 
As he grows he receives more and more. So it is with 
our acceptance of God. We may receive him up to our 
capacity each day; but our capacity should increase 
every day. Jesus said to the disciples, ‘I came that 
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they may have life, and may have it abundantly ” 
(John 10:10), and “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ’”’ (John 16 : 12), 
because he knew that he was making more room in their 
lives for the Spirit of God, and because he knew that 
God’s Spirit would continue the process with them, so 
long as they would allow the process to continue. The 
Holy Spirit would bring to each of us every day more of 
himself, more wisdom, more heart, more power, more 
character, more life. 

V. It was not until the day of Pentecost that the 
disciples realized in large measure how much Jesus meant 
by the promise of God’s gift of his Spirit. They 
earnestly desired the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
all his fulness in their lives. They expressed that desire 
in their discipleship to Jesus; they continued to express 
it after the crucifixion by their obedience to him. They 
remained in Jerusalem as he bade them, though it was a 
place of great danger for them; they resorted to prayer 
as he had told them, and then they undertook to speak 
to others of him, as he had also directed. All this was 
an expression of their desire, of their real asking, and it 
demanded great courage in the face of great obstacles 
and dangers. His enemies had taken his life; they were 
ready to take the lives of his disciples, but he had told 
them to abide in Jerusalem. He had also told them to 
teach all men ‘‘ to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” As they undertook to do this on 
the day of Pentecost they discovered and three thousand 
others discovered that the great God was with them, 
that he was speaking words of wisdom to them, and 
speaking to them and through them in such a way that 
people of many races and tongues could understand that 
they were on fire with his love. That fire gave their 
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faces a new radiance, their hearts a new warmth, and 
their words such a winsomeness that the three thousand 
were drawn to their own Father, the great Spirit of 
wisdom and love. 

The Pentecost experience is the greatest evidence in 
history of the truth of our text, but it has been re- 
peated in varying degrees again and again in the lives 
of Christian people in every age. Weak and sinful and 
failing people are accepting the unfailing Helper and are 
becoming strong and pure and victorious. 

VI. But some one says, ‘‘ Suppose my choice of action 
be wrong; suppose my heart is set on wrong things, 
and I am asking God for things that I ought not 
to have. What then? Will he give himself to me in 
such a case?”’ I know of no better answer than Paul’s 
experience on the road to Damascus. Paul was earnestly 
and with his whole heart seeking the destruction of the 
Christians. He believed that was his religious duty. 
God showed him that he was wrong, and made a Chris- 
tian of him. That is God’s method always. If a man 
will seek what he believes to be right with his whole 
soul, God will give himself to him and will sooner or 
later show where he is wrong, and then help him to 
seek the right. 

We are in a time of great stress and great need. 
Men are asking as those soldiers asked the army chap- 
lain, ‘Can we know that the unfailing Helper will go 
with us?’’ Men are realizing as they never before 
realized that the solving of the world’s problems must 
come from this unfailing Helper. For example, we are 
credibly informed that when Colonel House came back 
from Europe he said to the President, ‘‘ There can be 
no permanent peace unless the churches can Christianize 
international relationships.’’ Some days later the Presi- 
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dent is reported to have said to representatives of the 
Church Peace Union that in his judgment it is not 
possible to overestimate the importance of the spiritual > 
contribution which the churches can make and must 
make toward the solution of the problems of permanent 
peace and world reconstruction. Our soldiers need the 
unfailing Helper for themselves and for their task. We 
need him equally for ourselves and for the task we have 
in common with the boys over yonder. Our public 
men need him. All the world needs him. We ought 
therefore to apply our minds with renewed purpose to 
a study of how we may ask and seek in spite of all 
obstacles for this great gift, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of the help of the unfailing Helper. With 
renewed purpose we should devote ourselves to a study 
of Christ’s life and words; with a renewed study, we 
should devote ourselves to the practical application of 
his guiding and his power to our lives and our relation- 
ships, and with renewed purpose we ought to let the 
unfailing Helper who was with Jesus and would be with 
us express himself through our lips and through our 
deeds, telling others of him by our word and by our 
work. 
Olwer Hart Bronson. 


MAN MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 
GEN. 1: 26-28; 2:7-9; Epp. 4: 20-24 
“ God created man in his own image.’’ — Gen. 1 : 27. 


A psalmist of Israel, considering the heavens, with the 
moon and fixed stars, overcome by the majesty of it all, 
and the greatness of the God who created it, asks the 
question: ‘‘What is man?’’ Another poet, who is also 
a priest, answers the question. In an account of crea- 
tion, which differs very little in many details from the 
earlier Babylonian stories, but with this great difference 
that he puts ‘‘in the beginning God,” this Hebrew 
writer answers that man is a child of God, created in 
his image. Being so created, he is gifted, like his Crea- 
tor, with intelligence and will and is given authority to 
rule as God’s viceroy upon earth. It is the same con- 
clusion to which the psalmist comes. Great as God is, 
and little as man appears to be in comparison with the 
physical universe, God has made him ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels, and has crowned him with glory and 
honor.’”’ He has made him ‘ to have dominion over all 
his works and has put all things under his feet.” With 
both psalmist and priest of Israel the prophets also 
agree, that man was created in God’s likeness. Listen 
to the writer of Deuteronomy: ‘‘ Ye are the children of 
the Lord God.” Hear again in Jeremiah: ‘‘ Return, ye 
backsliding children, I will heal your backslidings.”’ 

When we turn to the New Testament we find the 
same conception, immeasurably deepened and enlarged 
by Jesus’ estimate of man. The relationship of man to 
God is expressed in the opening words of the prayer 
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which he taught his disciples: ‘‘ Our Father.”” He dwells 
continually upon God’s providence for his children, and 
the particularity of his care. It is not the will of his 
Father that even one of his little ones should perish. 
When we turn to John and Paul, we find them repeating 
what they have received from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Men are sons of God, if sons, heirs, heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ. All things are theirs, 
whether life, or death, or things present or things to 
come. Neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall sepa- 
rate them from the love of God; and being now sons of 
God, they cannot imagine what they shall be, save that 
their destiny is exceeding abundantly above all they can 
ask or think. Never before was man so highly valued. 
Celsus, writing in the early centuries as a great opponent 
of the Christians, in his very criticisms points out this 
truth. ‘‘ The root of Christianity is its excessive evalua- 
tion of the human soul, and the absurd idea that God 
takes interest in man.’ Aristotle, in his writing, had 
said that some men are born savages, no more change- 
able than dogs, that artisans are living machines, in- 
capable of virtue, that women are nature’s failures in 
the attempt to make men. Ancient laws encouraged the 
slaying of infants as a measure of household economy, 
and had the same regard for slaves in the arena as we 
have for the wild beasts. How far removed from all 
this are the great affirmations of the Christian gospel 
that God created men and loves them, that they are 
immortal, and God needs them to perfect his work. 
Christianity’s evaluation of man is confirmed by the 
best thought of science. Personality, with its capacities 
for thought, for feeling, and for will, is the crown of the 
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age-long evolutionary progress. From the time when the 
planet formed itself out of the nebulous  star-dust, 
through the long process in which life appeared upon 
it, in the seas and upon the land, until at last came man, 
on through the development in him of those mystic 
functions which we call mind and character, which pre- 
fers, with Moses, service to ease, and which in Jesus 
dies on Calvary for men, and offers itself upon in- 
numerable altars for the sake of honor and truth, the 
whole process has looked forward to the appearing of 
the sons of God. What is man? He is the child of 
God, made in his likeness, with powers to think and 
to feel and to will, with possibilities for good and evil, 
made to grow into the likeness of Christ. 

If this is a true estimate of the essential worth and 
dignity of man, then three great inferences follow. 
First, man’s value in the sight of God; second, man’s 
true estimate of himself; third, man’s correct evalua- 
tion of other men. 

Created in the image of God, what must man’s value 
be in the sight of God? Is it true that God cares for 
the individual? For, easy as it is to speak about, 
beautiful as it is to contemplate, it is often hard to 
believe that God cares for every one. The psalmist 
when he considered the heavens, set with myriads of 
stars, was forced to question: ‘‘ What is man?’ But 
he only saw six thousand stars. If he lived in our day, 
and could look through one of our great telescopes he 
could see not six thousand but one hundred million. And 
if he used a sensitized photographic plate, instead of his 
eyes at the orifice of the instrument, he would obtain indi- 
cations of multitudes more. When therefore a modern 
psalmist like Tennyson thinks of man’s possible value in 
so great a universe, he also is tempted to ask about 
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man’s value, and the interest of his activities in the 


eyes of God, 


“What is it all but the murmur of gnats 
In the gleam of a million million suns?” 


But, as Dr. Fosdick points out, the miscroscope 
should counteract a little the disheartening influence of 
the telescope. Even in a common pin, with its myriads 
of electrons ceaselessly active, ever-revolving, yet all 
held together by a mysterious cohesion, there is a minia- 
ture universe under the reign of law. It looks as if 
there were nothing too small for the Creator’s powers. 
The microscopic world is his as well as the stars. 

Nor does the fact that there are so many of us imply 
that he does not care for each one of us. I know that 
is the way we are apt to reason. We find it hard to 
keep an individual interest in many people. But shall 
we impose our limitations upon God? For we know 
that the more complete knowledge is, the less it sees 
the mass and the more it comprehends the unit. An 
ordinary man under the guidance of an attendant might 
be taken into the great stack-rooms of Boston’s Public 
Library, and all he would see would be rows and rows 
of books, just a mass of them. But take a student in, 
and especially a trained librarian, and he sees something 
more than a mass of books. He knows them one by one. 
China, to the most of us, brings pictures of great masses 
of people, in which the individual Chinese is almost 
indistinguishable. Indeed you say: “ All Chinamen look 
alike to me.’’ But when the missionary who has given 
the best years of his life to that country thinks of 
China he sees immediately those Chinese that he has 
known, and worked with, and fought for, and loved. 
When God sees China, he knows every one of those 
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Chinese by name. Was not Augustine right when he 
said: ‘‘ He loves us every one as if there were but one 
of us to love.’”’ We have had a great deal of talk about 
God’s fatherhood, and often it has been a very loose 
kind of talk, too.. It has been a conception of God who 
broods over the universe, whose creation it is. But 
any of us who have entered into the experience of 
parenthood know there is no such thing as being a father 
in general. Every true father is something more than 
the father of his family, for he loves and cares for each 
individual child. That old poem that we used to read 
in our school readers, in which a rich relative offered to 
take one of the children in a large family where the 
income was very meager, which represented the parents 
going about among the sleeping children to make the 
choice, tells a universal story of how each child is dear 
to the true parents: — 


“Which shall it be, which shall it be? 
I looked at John, and John looked at me.” 


In the end it turned out that it could be none of them, 
for John and his wife loved each one too well to spare 
any. 

It follows, therefore, that if God’s care is so individual, 
from this care no one can be lost. This is the heart of 
the gospel of Christ. This is what makes the fifteenth 
of Luke the very center of the gospel, with its parable 
of the lost coin, the lost sheep and the lost son, illus- 
trating as it does so wonderfully the great text of the 
gospel: ‘‘The Son of man has come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” 

The second great inference from this fact of man’s 
creation in God’s likeness is the estimate which man 
ought to place upon himself, as a child of God. 
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“Oh, come now,’ I can hear some man say, “ that’s 
all right as theology, but it doesn’t count much in 
actual practise. I suppose it is all right to say we are 
children of God, but I do not see how that affects the 
life that we are living.” ; 

Indeed, here is the great difficulty. We have too much 
regarded this great truth of our dignity and worth as 
the children of God as a theological dogma, instead of a 
practical ideal which should govern all of life. It makes 
a great deal of difference what a man thinks of himself. 
Do we not talk about the necessity of a man keeping 
his self-respect? Are we not constantly advocating as an 
essential to success a normal amount of self-confidence? 
Let a man lose these and what hope is there for him? 

Now the New Testament is a treatise on such self- 
respect. Its appeal is constantly and consistently to 
man’s self-respect as a child of the living God, and to 
his confidence in himself as possessed with divine possi- 
bilities. It is the appeal for a man to live true to his 
birthright. 

The force of this appeal is immeasurably strengthened 
when we consider the infinite possibilities in man. His 
body, to be sure, has its limitations. But who can set 
limitations upon those mysterious and divine functions 
which we call mind and character? The body, like a 
plant, has its cycle of growth, when it reaches its 
climacteric only to decay and to die. But not so the 
mind, for it is continually pressing on, a traveler who 
reaches the heights only to find new and undiscovered 
regions yet to be traversed. Like Goethe it dies crying, 
“ More light.’’ And character — who shall place limita- 
tions on character? Are not its feet set in endless 
avenues of growth and of achievement, and do not its 
feet come to that mysterious sea called death, only to 
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launch out confident in the existence of another continent 
towards which it ever sails? 

If man then is a child of God, with such individual 
possibilities of development, does it not behoove him to 
live up to his birthright, rather than like Esau of old 
to sell it for the pottage of material things? Is not our 
greatest appeal to man not to his fears, but to his 
ambition? Is not that the appeal which one of the 
greatest preachers in America was constantly making? 
When Phillips Brooks talked to men was he always 
dwelling on the depravity of human nature, or was he 
urging men’s appreciation of their crown rights as 
children of the living God? Hear him in one of his 
Monday addresses to business men. He speaks of the 
sinless humanity of Jesus Christ, as ‘‘ echoing the great 
cry throughout the world that man everywhere is the 
son of God.’ ‘‘ When you sin, my friends, it is man 
that ‘sins, and a, man-is@a ‘child. of Gods and forse 
child of God to sin is an awful thing, not simply for the 
stain that he brings into the divine nature that is in 
him, but for the life from which it shuts him out, for 
the liberty which he abandons, for the enthralment 
which it lays upon the soul. . . . You— What are you? 
Again I say— the child of God. And this which you 
have been, what is it? Look over it. See how selfish 
it has been. See how material it has been, how it has 
lived in the depths, when it might have lived on the 
heights. See how it has lived in the little narrow range 
of selfishness when it might have been as broad as all 
humanity, — nay, when it might have been as the God 
of humanity.’’ Can’t you see how he is appealing to 
man’s consciousness of his birthright as a child of 
God? 

Some one of you may have come to the place in your 
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family life when your boy has grown to the age where 
he goes out and away to school or in business, out of 
the circle of the home life. There is so much that you 
wish to say to him. But you try to sum it all up when 
you say: ‘“‘Just remember, son, you are our boy, and 
guard the honor of the family.’’ It is to the conscious- 
ness of such a sonship that Jesus appeals to every man, 
saying to you: ‘“‘ Remember, you are of the family of 
God. Guard the honor of the family.’’ Does it not 
make a difference what man thinks of himself? 

The third great inference from our text is our evalua- 
tion of other men. What right have we to hold lightly 
the worth of any man, when at the heart of the gospel 
is the fact of the worth of the individual in the mind of 
God? Jesus stood always, and sometimes stood alone, 
in refusing to despair of the greater part of mankind. 
Contempt in his eyes was the unpardonable sin. How 
swift and decisive his anger with those who make others 
to stumble! Constantly in the midst of crowds, Jesus 
never lost sight of the individual. Feeding multitudes, 
he does not fail to remind Jairus that his little daughter 
will be better for food. Looking out with compassion 
on the multitudes, no individual appeal is lost to him. 
The woman who touches his garments, thinking she can 
be hid in the crowd, is not only healed but given per- 
sonal attention. For with Christ no man is hid in the 
crowd. Our tendency is to deal with masses, but Jesus, 
while he is constantly surrounded with multitudes of 
people, never lost sight of the single man. And his 
estimate of the worth of man as the creation of the 
Divine we need to learn. George Macdonald, too much 
neglected in this day, caught the mind of Christ in 
this as in many other points. He says: ‘‘I know the 
individual man, and he knows me.’ We would be much 
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more effective in our work if we could learn what he goes 
on to say: 

But all crowds are made of individuals, and their grief and pain 

And thirst and hunger, are all of the one, 
Not of the many. And the power that helps 
Enters the individual, and extends 

Thence in a thousand gentle influences | 

To other hearts. It is not made one’s own 
By laying hold of an allotted share 

Of general good divided faithfully.” 

Is not such an estimate of man as the child of the 
Almighty the root of all evangelism? Is it not the 
passion for the salvage of sinning but salvable hu- 
manity? Is it not the search to rescue men that are 
lost, — lost not because they are doomed to a theological 
hell, but because they are lost as the lost coin in Christ’s 
parable — lost to use, as the sheep which was lost to 
safe associations, as the son who was lost to a father’s 
home and love and care? We talk about the passion 
for souls. The true passion for souls comes when we 
correctly estimate man’s true value as a child of God, 
and see how multitudes are living without a conscious- 
ness of their birthright. That is the heart of the pas- 
sion with which Fred Augustus Meyers made Paul’s 
heart to glow: — 

“ Oft when the Word is on me to deliver, 
Lifts the illusion and the truth lies bare. 
Desert or throng, the city or the river, 
Melts in a lucid Paradise of air. 
Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings, 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things. 
Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call, 
Oh, to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all.” 
The psalmist looked into the universe and, depressed 


by its immensity, asked: ‘‘ What is man?” But the 
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reverent soul which looks towards God, the Creator and 
Father, and finds him making man in his own likeness, 
questions: ‘‘What must man be?” How infinite are 
his possibilities! how wonderful his future! how mo- 
mentous his personality! Bowing his head he says with 
John: ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him face to face.” 
Edward D. Gaylord. 
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GENESIS 3 : 1-24 


‘ Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field,” etc. 


This Genesis narrative of humanity’s beginning is 
priceless for science, history and sociology, as well as 
for moral and spiritual instruction. To get any intelli- 
gent understanding of it we must lay aside the modern 
notions prevalent in civilized communities. We must 
also forget the dogmatic edifices of human philosophy 
and of theology, so called; besides many of the implica- 
tions which follow therefrom. The philosophical struc- 
tures of the schools and of doctors of divinity are often 
the reverse of ‘‘ the simplicity that is in Christ,” or in 
the original narrative; so that it is best to read the story 
directly and at first-hand from the Hebrew record to 
obtain a true picture of the primeval world. 

This description of ‘sin and its consequences”’ is a 
story that was told in the early ages, before there were 
writing, books, universities or laboratories. It was first 
told in the childhood of the race. In it are wonderful 
things not found in modern life or writing, such as trees 
representing abstract qualities, a talking serpent, and 
Deity walking in the garden and asking questions of 
man. All this shows that we are not to “stick fast to 
the letter,’ as the leader of the Pilgrim Fathers warned 
his people. To seek here for facts is sheer folly. To 
seek for truth means highest wisdom, and we shall 
“look for truth to break forth out of God’s Word.” 
This is our duty and our wisest course. It is truth, 
even more than fact, on which we are to feed our souls; 
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yet we are grateful to God for this form of presentation 
of the divine revelation. Despite all the resources of 
modern life and invention, the method of telling the 
truth followed by the writer of Genesis could not, even 
now, be excelled. 

We must give heed to the stages of man’s social prog- 
ress in order that we may learn what ‘‘sin”’ is, at 
different periods of the world. In studying the conse- 
quences of sin we must note the progress of doctrine 
in the Bible and the development of the individual 
human mind and of the social consciousness. Thus, by 
inquiring of the original text and looking through the 
whole Word of God, we may be much nearer the truth 
than if we began at Geneva, Westminster or Andover, 
and went backward. In the history of theology and 
ecclesiastical development there ever has been, and 
probably always will be, collision and misunderstanding 
between the scholar who starts at the beginning and the 
originals and goes forward and the scholar who works 
backward from modern days. These different methods 
are as engines on the same track moving toward each 
other from opposite directions and are sure to meet in 
disaster. 

One remembrance of our student days is of a learned 
professor of theology who, picturing the disconsolate 
father, Adam, mourning over the dead body of his son, 
Cain, furnished the first man of the record, with the 
conscience of Paul, a consciousness of the solidarity of 
humanity, and the theological learning of Geneva and 
Dordrecht. Thus did he, triply, overlay the simple 
pictorial Scripture narrative. So did erudition bury 
reality. Into Adam’s mouth the professor put the 
words: 

‘““Thou hast slain a man, but I have slain a race.” 
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The medieval mind pictured Adam as a finished 
theologian and a paragon of perfection. 

In our exposition we should use the word Jahveh, 
which is of ancient: form and sound, while the term 
“Jehovah” is of modern notion and use and is of the 
new theology; for the term ‘“‘ Jehovah” was not heard of 
until the fourteenth century. Enlightened by the Spirit 
of Christ we decline to accept the Genesis narrative as 
literal fact; even while receiving with all our mind and 
heart and soul the burden and message of eternal, God- 
given truth. To the narrative we may come, as to the 
parables of Jesus, with open and reverent mind, avoiding 
the popular confusion between fact and truth; which 
habit is responsible for much ‘‘ confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

Surely, in the primitive world pictured as Eden there 
was no “sin’’ in kind, if indeed in degree, such as 
that which, in the development of human consciousness, 
individual or social, is photographed in the Psalms, the 
prophets and the New Testament. Certainly Adam’s 
“sin ’’ was not the same as that which Jesus the Son of 
God and Searcher of Hearts set forth when he declared 
that, even without action, to look upon to lust meant 
sin, against which his holy Father would be wroth. 
Adam was an unmoral being, knowing no law, except a 
single prohibition. He was innocent and without holi- 
ness, being ‘‘ of the earth, earthy.’’ He had no conscious- 
ness of evil, until trespass: had been made; and, until 
then, he knew not what sin was. 

As in the nursery, the child learns what law is by 
breaking the commandment. After this his eyes are 
opened to behold a world of sin. ‘The law entered 
that the offense might abound.” Adam could know 
nothing of personal, conscious holiness, except in con- 
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trast to sin and an awakened conscience. He “ fell ’’ into 
moral consciousness. He ‘“ fell’’ forward with his con- 
science awakened into the sad knowledge that he was 
a transgressor. Conscience made him first a coward, and 
then an excuse maker and a selfish sinner, who cast the 
blame of his own wrong-doing on another. As with the 
unmoral savage, or the infant in the nursery, that is 
first an innocent anarchist and then an offending child, 
Adam and Eve began a new life, and ‘“‘the eyes of 
them both were opened,” and our ancestors could no 
longer look up with ingenuous confidence to their 
Maker or be glad to hear Jahveh’s voice. 

The experience of every child of human parents was 
here foreshadowed, for Eden is not a place, nor were the 
events recorded dated, but Eden is everywhere, and 
new inhabitants of the garden enter the world every 
day. * 

Here in Genesis we find a tradition that was fixed 
unnumbered ages ago but committed in a record to 
writing only a few hundred years before Jesus who was 
the greatest revealer of sin, of law and of grace. In 
this Eden narrative every heart sees, as in a mirrox, 
eternal truth. A grossly literal interpretation of the 
story promotes, among thinking men, skepticism and 
rejection by both the human reason and the mind 
illuminated by the teachings of Jesus and the witness 
of the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, a literal interpre- 
tation is delightful and welcomed by scholastic system- 
makers and the average ecclesiastic. How much better is 
the vital view and use of the Divine Word! In Genesis 
we have our heavenly Father’s infallible truth to which 
human life, from infancy to age—a thousand times 
better than pulpit or printed commentary, or “ lesson 
help ’’ — bears witness throughout the ages. Moreover 
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the story is as fresh and as true as when first told in 
ages when writing was unknown. 

Now let us examine the record, so rich in symbols 
and allegory, and joyfully accept it as the infallible 
Word of God. At an early stage in the development of 
man and the world’s history, when Satan, demons, devils, 
and the apparatus of a populous spirit world were un- 
known to the inspired writer, evil was represented by a 
talking serpent who holds a conversation with the female 
of the human species. In her mind doubt and unbelief 
arise. She makes answer according to her-lights. Then 
“she took of the fruit and did eat, and she gave also 
to her husband with her, and he did eat.” 

The true inwardness and physical details of the fact 
and reality, here represented under the symbol or alle- 
gory, have been explained, in more or less cryptic form 
and in thought-concealing language, by the wise; but 
whether this or that, the act was sin. It opened the 
door to holiness. Hitherto Adam and Eve were innocent. 
Now they could by growth of the spirit become more 
and more, even by God’s grace, though having sinned, 
holy. Dwell upon the awful consequences as we may, 
and even add to the simple narrative the subtleties and 
“scare-heads”’ of the fancies conjured up in cloister and 
study, the “‘sin,’’ here symbolized, made plain the path- 
way to a higher life. Perhaps it is even better, for our 
further knowledge of God and truth and for our uplift 
in grace, that we dwell more and longer on this bright 
side of the Bible revelation than on the dark and 
terrible side. Jesus would have us bask in the glory, 
rather than abide in the gloom of the primitive reve- 
lation. 

Can we not, in the light of the Christ’s full revelation 
of the Father and of the ‘ procession” of the Holy 
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Spirit — that is, his incoming and dwelling to lead us 
into all truth — rejoice after reading this narrative? Let 
us mourn that our ancestor was so full of guilty fear, so 
mean to his helpmate, so prone to blame his own wrong- 
doing on her; but, while doing this, rejoice in the out- 
come and overruling Providence. Without ‘‘ Adam’s 
fall’ would we and all mankind have received from God 
the proclamation of even a more glorious promise and a 
richer gospel — that is, a message of the good news of 
God — than was within view at simple creation? Not 
till the child in the nursery “‘ falls’’ by disobedience or 
transgression does he learn or realize the splendors of a 
mature life enriched by new promises and potencies of 
grace and power. On the other hand, it is not till the 
child passes out of those years of infancy, during which 
the world seemed as Eden, that its eyes are opened to 
the sorrows of earthly life — the burdens of womanhood 
and motherhood and of man’s food-getting out of the 
thorny and briery earth which must be tilled with toil 
and fertilized with sweat. Not until unmoral innocence 
is past does the necessity of labor and work appear. 
Nor are the decencies of life, including clothing for the 
body because of the new sense of shame that comes with 
growth, known. In truth, some such experience as that 
narrated in Genesis is absolutely necessary for man’s 
progress, either in morals, in spiritual discernment, or 
in genuine civilization. The innocent, unmoral savage 
who knows nothing of the manners, the law, or the 
theology of Christendom or civilization still lives in 
Eden and is content. He is ‘“‘ naked and not ashamed.” 
After moral consciousness and spiritual discernment 
have come, and he sees himself a transgressor and lying 
in sin, he may, by grace of man or God, progress to a 
nobler ideal of life. He is reconciled to civilized man 
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by conformity to his law. He is reconciled to God by 
the gift of his Son. 

For this narrative, that tells of expulsion, exile, and 
the impossibility of entrance again into Eden, is verified 
in human experience. The child, the man, can never 
again enter infancy, and may no longer abide in inno- 
cence. Henceforth there is sin —sin, because seen to 
be such, in the mirror of an awakened conscience and 
before the law of God; but then, also, that is possible 
outside of Eden which was not possible within it. There 
is no longer innocence, but there may be holiness, yes, 
even manhood, in ‘‘ the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

Our narrative tells of sin and its consequences and of 
its punishment, yet it says nothing of pardon. Nor 
does it tell how the lawful consequences of sin may be 
remedied. Neither penalty nor penance can avail for 
forgiveness. Nor can moral penalty ever be remitted 
without moral change. Nor can aught but infinite 
mercy and love arrest the consequences of sin. Fascinat- 
ing in its figurative language as is our narrative, tragic | 
as is the episode, terrible as is the ending of the mighty 
drama in which are serpent, tree, fruit, and flaming sword 
that moves around the whole circumference of the for- 
bidden paradise of pleasure, never to be entered again by 
its former occupants — the record tells not, suggests not, 
the way of ,forgiveness or the pardon of the penitent. 
The peace, joy and rapture even to eternity that come 
freely to the forgiven sinner, the richness of divine grace, 
the divine word, given ‘‘at sundry times and in divers 
manners’ are all in the later Scriptures. At last God 
our Father speaks to us in his Son, and we can hear 
him, as surely as Adam did, if we will. Better, we insist, 
read nothing into this primitive narrative that is not 
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there; but, like Bethlehem’s shepherds who heard at 
first only the angel’s song, let us hasten with one accord 
to Him through whom come grace and truth, and receive 
of his fulness. What Genesis reveals not let us learn in 
the gospel, and be ever grateful for this primitive revela- 
tion. Well may we glorify God, our Father, that, not 
satisfied with creation and the dust of the earth, he 
made man, .put on him his likeness and image, and per- 
mitted evil to enter Eden in order to make possible for 
man a greater earthly blessing and an eternal inheri- 
tance; that he continues the education of our race, and 
that he furnishes to the discerning in human experience 
a commentary upon his Eden record, better than learned 
doctors can write or subtle theologians can furnish. 
““ How readest thou?’ asked our Lord Jesus once of the 
learned. Again, he asks the same question of us. This 
Genesis record, read aright, is more than a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ. Looking into our own hearts and 
experiences, we may, by this narrative and the help of 
the Holy Spirit, be ushered into the inmost circle of the 
friends of Jesus, ‘‘ who bore our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we might be dead to sin and live unto 
righteousness.” 
William Elliot Griffis. 
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Een. 2 : 4-10 
‘““ We shall be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus.’’ — Acts 15 31s 


Grace is a word that we use in a multitude of meanings 
but of which we have no very clear definition. It is a fine 
example of the embarrassment of riches: the word is so 
rich in meaning that we get confused in trying to put it 
in the narrow limits of a definition. “The exceeding riches 
of his grace” is the way the apostle puts it. The best one 
can hope to do in a sermon on The Grace of God is to un- 
cover the mine where each one may dig treasure for 
himself. 

Grace is a word that grows in the New Testament. It 
does not occur at all in Matthew or Mark. It appears once 
in Luke and three times in John, both of whom may have 
been influenced by Paul. In the writings of Paul the word 
occurs nearly one hundred times and with a wide variety 
of meanings. He speaks of the grace of giving, he admon- 
ishes the Colossians to sing with grace in their hearts, and 
to let their speech be alway with grace; we are justified 
by grace, we are strengthened by grace, we are transformed 
by grace, we are saved by grace, and each of his epistles 
ends with the benediction, “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you.” 

Wide as the meanings of the word are they are all re- 
lated to one another. The Greek word that is translated 
“grace” is from a verb that means “to rejoice.” In its 
original meaning grace is that which gives pleasure. 

So one of the first meanings of grace is beauty or 
attractiveness—that which gives pleasure to the sense of 
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sight. We lose something out of the phrase, “The grace 
of the Lord Jesus” if we do not make it apply to the 
attractiveness of his character. In his prologue John. 
writes, “We beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father, full of grace and truth.” His life was 
beautiful beyond compare. He is “the chief among ten 
thousand and the one altogether lovely.” And so he has 
revealed the attractiveness of the character of God There 
is little beauty in the character of God in the non-Christian 
religions. Mohammedanism pictures God with no beauty 
that we should desire him. Even the Old Testament makes 
God majestic and severe but hardly attractive. But the 
New Testament makes his character shine with a beauty 
that gives meaning to the phrase “The grace of God.” God 
is patient, God is forgiving, God is good, God is love, 
God is our Father, and herein is his grace revealed. When 
we speak of the Christian graces we mean those qualities 
of character which are in Christ and which, cultivated in 
our lives, will make us attractive. The Psalmist throws 
it into a prayer when he cries, ‘‘Let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us.” 

The meaning of grace advances when it becomes an 
attractive or agreeable sentiment expressed toward another. 
The grace of God is his good-will and lovingkindness. 
The word “gracious” carries that meaning best. “Jehovah, 
a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abundant 
in lovingkindness and truth.” 

This idea of the grace of God is twofold: it may be the 
pleasure which it gives him to do good or it may be 
the pleasure which his lovingkindness brings to those who 
are its recipients. 

God is represented as taking delight in doing good. It is 
so a part of his nature that he rejoices in every opportunity 
to show mercy. “He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve 
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the children of men.” “As I live, saith the Lord Jehovah, 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live.” 

Have we entered into the secret joy of service? Alex- 
ander the Great once said, “This has been the happiest day 
of my life because I have saved a man.”’ He had been in 
the woods hunting and had found a wounded man to whom 
he was able to minister and save his life. Many of us have 
learned the supreme joy of showing kindness. Jesus found 
the secret to the full. With him it was more blessed to 
give than to receive. Some one has said that the most dis- 
tinctive word of Christianity is, “Even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 

But there is also the joy that comes to the one on whom 
the goodness of God has been bestowed. A deed becomes 
gracious, not alone because it gives satisfaction to the doer, 
but because it ministers grace to the receiver. Indeed God’s 
grace becomes abundant in the lives of multitudes who have 
been made to rejoice in it. 

Rich as the meaning of the word grace is, it has come to 
have a meaning somewhat technical in Paul’s writings. 
This passage from the epistle to the Ephesians voices what 
Paul meant by the grace of God more often than otherwise. 
It is the free gift of God, undeserved on our part, by which 
our sins are forgiven and we are received into the family 
of God through the merits of Jesus Christ. “But God, 
being rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead through our trespasses, made 
us alive together with Christ (by grace have ye been saved), 
and raised us up with him, and made us to sit with him in 
the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus: that in the ages to 
come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace in 
kindness toward us in Christ Jesus: for by grace have ye 
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been saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it 
is the gift of God.” We must keep in mind that the root 
meaning of the word grace is to rejoice; it is that which 
produces pleasure. God’s supreme joy is to have men 
saved unto life immortal. Jesus makes this very plain in 
those three parables in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. The 
shepherd calls in his friends to rejoice with him when he 
has found the sheep that was lost; the woman shares her 
joy with her neighbors when the lost piece of money is 
found; the father makes merry over the return of the prod- 
igal son, and we are assured that there is a like joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth. Several times the joy of Jesus is mentioned in 
the Scriptures and always his joy consists in the salvation 
of men. The writer to the Hebrews has put it in the most 
telling way when he says, “Who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame.” The 
pleasure of saving the world was so attractive to him that 
he was willing to go the way of the cross to have that joy 
realized. 

The apostle makes it clear that it is something undeserved 
on our part; it is the gift of God. The willing going out 
of men to fight in the cause of defenceless women and 
children is beautiful; to see a great nation like the United 
States enter the world war to help make the world safe 
for democracy calls forth profound admiration; but sacri- 
fice reaches its best when God gives himself for man’s 
redemption. The heart of the gospel is its most familiar 
verse, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” 

Dr. Jowett writes: “What is grace? Grace is more than 
mercy. It is more than tender mercy. It is more than a 
multitude of tender mercies. Grace is more than love. 
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It is more than innocent love. Grace is holy love, but it 
is holy love in spontaneous movement going out in eager 
quest toward the unholy and the unlovely, that by the 
ministry of its own sacrifice it might redeem the unholy 
and the unlovely into\its own strength and beauty. The 
grace of God is holy love on the move to thee and me and 
the like of thee and me. It is God, unmerited, undeserved, 
going out towards the children of men, that he might win 
them into the glory and brightness of His own likeness.” 

Surely some vein must have been uncovered where you 
can dig down into the rich things of this marvelous phrase, 
“The Grace of God’! It is that which gives pleasure in 
beauty of character or attractiveness of conduct; it is the 
joy of doing good; but its richest ore is in the expenditure 
of divine love in saving the world. Philip Doddridge has 
suggested the richness of the theme in his well known 
hymn: 

““ Grace! ‘tis a charming sound,. 
Harmonious to the ear; 


Heaven with the echo shall resound, 
And all the earth shall hear. 


Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man; 

And all the steps that grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan. 


Grace taught my wandering feet 
To tread the heavenly road; 

And new supplies each hour I meet, 
While pressing on to God. : 

Grace all the work shall crown ™ "2 
Through everlasting days; 

It lays in heaven the topmost stone 
And well deserves the praise.”’ 


H. Grant Person. 


REPENTANCE 
Jonan 3 : 1+10 


“ But let man and beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry mightily unto 
God: yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, and from the violence 
that is in their hands.’’ — Jonah 3: 8. 

When the book of Jonah is mentioned, the average person 
at once thinks of a great fish and of the story of a man 
cast overboard from a ship in a storm, swallowed by the 
fish, and marvelously delivered after being three days and 
three nights in the fish’s belly. Speculation as to how this 
miracle could be accomplished displaces the attention which 
should be given to the chief teaching of the book, which 
has to do with repentance. 

The city of Nineveh like many another city of both old 
and modern times was exceedingly wicked. City life seems 
to be conducive to wickedness, and people whose lives 
appear above reproach in the country move into the city, 
lose their religious interests, adopt the standards of the 
worldly-minded, and are soon but a single step removed 
from wickedness. Nineveh’s sins reached unto heaven 
till God commanded Jonah to go to the city and cry out 
against the inhabitants. The task was not inviting and 
Jonah tried to escape it by running away. This was his 
sin. The man who seeks to run away from God’s call to 
service needs repentance as much as the people of Nineveh. 

The first part of our book accordingly deals with the 
repentance of a man. God dealt with Jonah until he real- 
ized the futility of fleeing from his work. The terms of 
his experience are expressed in miraculous events, but the 
principle underlying them is operative in our own experi- 
ences. It is never profitable to flee from our God-given 
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work. If we do not experience the worst consequences of 
such disobedience, we at least miss the best rewards of 
perfect obedience. Life can never be as glorious for us 
as it might have been. But if we obey God and do his 
commands in the face of every obstacle, who can measure 
the joy and rich rewards which become ours? 

Jonah’s experience led him to repent. He obeyed God 
then. He went to Nineveh and cried out against the city. 
His message was so effective that the people believed him 
and forsook their evil ways. The repentance of one man 
led to the repentance of a city. Men and beasts were cov- 
ered with sackcloth, and at the command of the king of 
Nineveh all turned away from sinful habits and violent 
deeds. This forms the record of the latter part of the book. 

This repentance of the people led God to forego the 
punishment which he purposed to visit upon them. He 
spared the city, and in sparing it he preserved the lives of 
the innocent beasts,—so often the sufferers for man’s sins, 
—and likewise the lives of the six-score thousand children 
whose innocence was attested by the fact that they were 
as yet too young to discern between their right hands and 
their left. It is not easy to contemplate the fate of these 
thousands of children had the people not repented; and yet 
nothing is more apparent or more terrible in its reality than 
that little children, tender and trusting, and capable of in- 
finite development, should be crippled and killed by millions 
by the sinful conduct of thoughtless men. This is as 
wrong as it is unnecessary. What are you doing, dear 
friend, to prevent it? 

But now a surprising thing happens,—Jonah is exceed- 
ingly displeased that God spares the city. Instead of joy 
he feels indignation. His conduct would almost justify 
the thought that he wished ardently to see Nineveh and 
its people destroyed. Could this possibly be? Was his own 
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repentance so shallow a thing that he who had experienced 
so marvelous a deliverance was unwilling that others also 
should be delivered? 

Was Jonah more interested in his reputation as a true 
prophet than he was to effect the salvation of a people? 
And if the city were not destroyed, then when time passed 
and the scare occasioned by his message had subsided, what 
would hinder his becoming a laughing-stock and being 
designated a false alarmist? 

In preparation for war service abroad our soldiers are 
trained in the use of gas masks. Equipped with the mask 
device they are sent into gas chambers where they breathe 
through the mask respirators in safety. To prevent the 
suspicion that there is no real gas about them and that 
therefore the masks may be inefficient, they are compelled 
to breathe ever so little without the masks before leaving 
the gas chamber. The effects are terribly convincing. 
Does not this suggest the value of having some punishment 
visited upon Nineveh for all her sins, in order that the 
people might realize the reality of God’s anger? Was it 
for lack of this that Jonah, jealous of his reputation as a 
prophet, became exceedingly displeased? 

Or did Jonah know that the repentance of the king and 
people of Nineveh was superficial and temporary? Had he 
seen enough of the world to realize that the reform would 
be short-lived, and that all too soon the former sins would 
be in full swing, having been put away only for a season 
rather than having been rooted out and destroyed? Such 
knowledge might lead to a desire to have punishment visited 
upon a disobedient and hypocritical people ; but such knowl- 
edge was well within the providence of God, who deter- 
mined to spare them. Surely if God could forgive under 
such circumstances, Jonah should! ; 

As a matter of fact we cannot certainly tell what moved 
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Jonah to his course of action, for all possibilities which 
have just been mentioned may have had influence. The 
story promotes realization of our shallowness and super- 
ficiality in repentance of sin, and of our jealousy as to 
reputation when such might be impaired by that which 
benefits the largest number of people. Unselfishness marks 
the goal, not the starting-point, of Christian experience; 
and this unselfishness may be more lacking in us than in 
God’s messenger of old. We had rather that the people of 
Nineveh suffer than to have our prophecies fail. If so, we 
too must repent. 

Our text lays emphasis upon two things,—the manifes- 
tations of repentance and the resultant actions. The first 
were both visible and audible. Man and beast were clothed 
with sackcloth, the symbol of humiliation and sorrow. And 
man cried unto God for forgiveness. The double mani- 
festation suggests its thoroughness. Nothing was to be left 
undone. God’s eye and ear both should know that the peo- 
ple of Nineveh repented of their sins. 

Similarly the results of true repentance were to be 
attained. If a person truly repents of wrong he will surely 
refrain from that wrong thereafter. Not to do so would 
indicate that the repentance was feigned and unreal. So 
the king of Nineveh specified that they were to “turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the violence that is 
in their hands.” Again the double manifestation suggests 
the completeness and thoroughness of their repentance. 
This is the only repentance which counts or endures,—that 
which is complete, thoroughgoing, and involves entire 
separation from the sins repented of. Our only indication 
that the people of Nineveh really so repented is found in 
the preservation of their city from destruction, but this 
may be a truer evidence of God’s forgiveness than of man’s 
repentance. 
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It would be a most interesting study to investigate the 
causes of repentance. Jonah is represented as being pun- 
ished and repenting ; the people of Nineveh as being fright- 
ened and repenting; and again Jonah as being reasoned 
with (as to the gourd’s destruction and Nineveh’s being 
saved), and we can easily imagine that as a result of God’s 
argument Jonah repented of his exceeding displeasure. 

What leads men to repent today? Suffering? Punish- 
ment or fear of it? The vision of the sorrow occasioned 
others by our sin? The unsatisfying effects of wrong- 
doing? Some appreciation of God’s disappointment in us 
when we commit sin? Yes, all this and-more. Undoubt- 
edly many motives conspire to produce repentance, for 
the ugliness of sin, its baleful etfects, its bitter disillusion- 
ments and disappointments together with its disastrous con- 
sequences to the individual and to society, all tend to make 
a thinking and a loving man ashamed to do wrong. 

With us in this Christian era the religious motive is a 
strong factor for repentance. We realize keenly that our 
sin offsets the life and death of Christ. Even as the deny- 
ing Peter could not bear the reproachful look of Christ but 
wept bitterly, so we repent with sorrow for those words 
and deeds which have controverted the influence of Christ 
in the world. We wish God to be able to depend upon us, 
to use us, to enlarge our powers for serving him, to bring 
the most good to the most people, and since every sin pre- 
vents and limits this, we repent of sin. This probably more 
than fear is the dominant motive in our repentance. 

Sometimes, however, severe punishment is necessary to 
bring us to the point of right appreciations. As I write 
these words great armies of men are being carried from 
far Australia, from Canada and the United States to the 
battle-front in Europe in the effort to bring repentance to 
the mad ruler and misled peoples of a hostile country. 
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Reasoning failed to produce the desired reaction,—force, 
punishment and fear have become necessary. And having 
begun the task, we shall not cease until we have been used 
of God to beget the openness of mind and the spirit of 
obedience to his will which alone can make possible the 
genuine repentance which the people who oppose us must 
ultimately experience. In this process we also are learning 
to repent of whatever wrongs are discovered within our 
own social fabric. We are being saved from those evils 
which prosperity and luxurious ease were spreading as 
snares for our feet. God is dealing with us also even as 
he dealt with Jonah and the people of Nineveh. We are 
being purified through suffering We now heed the call of 
the Baptist, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand!’ Sackcloth is upon us. Our cry goes up mightily 
unto God. Our prayer as individuals and as.a nation is 
for his guidance and help that we may turn every one from 
his evil way, and from the violence that may be in our 
hands. So may God give us victory and peace. 


Jason Noble Pierce. 
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HeEsBReEws 11: 140; 12:1, 2 

“By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he 
endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’ — Heb. 11 : 27. 

That statement concerning Moses tells what faith is and 
what it does. It is the vision of the unseen Eternal; it is 
“seeing him who is invisible.” The result of that vision is 
a life and deeds of high value; “he endured,” “he forsook 
Egypt.” Vision becomes the inspiration of heroic service. 
What is thus said about one man in the text finds illustra- 
tion throughout this classic chapter on faith. 

I. The chapter begins with a definition: “Now faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things 
not seen.” That is to say, faith is the vision faculty of the 
soul; it make the unseen real; it makes the hoped-for as 
though actually present. It discovers, as with a lens, what 
is beyond sight. It is what Dr. John Watson has called 
the sixth sense, the sense of the unseen, which detects, 
recognizes, loves and trusts Him who is the sum and source 
of goodness and power. We live in two worlds. Here 
is the material world which lies all about us and presses 
upon us, a world of which our bodies are a part, a world 
whose sights and sounds, whose cold and heat, whose 
hunger and thirst, absorb so much of our energy. And 
the instrument of knowledge of this world is the physical 
sense syinbolized by the eye; we walk by sight. We live 
as seeing the visible. 

But here is also the spiritual world hidden from the 
eye of sense. Of that world our souls are a part. We 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; we long for the 
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warmth of divine love; we would see Him who is invisible ; 
and in this world of the spiritual the instrument of knowl- 
edge is faith. We do see God with the eye of the soul, and 
we learn the joy of his presence. What eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, God reveals through his Spirit. One only 
half lives who has to do only with the world of sense, 
only with things which the eye can see. He does not even 
know how to use the world of sense if his eyes are not open 
also to the world of the spiritual, if he has no power to see 
the invisible. That power is faith which gives vision of 
the unseen. 

People sometimes get the notion that faith is intellectual 
assent to some theological formulary handed down from 
the Middle Ages to be accepted on pain of excommunica- 
tion. Nothing could be further from the New Testament 
teaching about faith, which is the conviction of the soul 
as to its relations to God and his world, and the opening 
of the life to the love and truth of God. Faith is the 
confidence of the soul in God, a confidence born of the soul's 
vision. To say “Lord, I believe” in Jesus’ sense of the 
word is to say “Lord, I trust and obey.” In the light of 
such vision one may with Abraham go forth from the old 
home “not knowing whither” he goes, sure that he will 
find a new world for the faithful. He may with Joseph 
live his life, robbed of old associations, in purity and mag- 
nanimity hardly to be equalled in human annals because he 
could say, “Ye meant it for evil unto me; God meant it for 
good.” And so through the long list of the worthies of old 
whose vision of God gave them confidence for lives of 
suffering and achievement. All of them endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. Faith drew back the veil of the 
physical and made unseen verities real to their souls. They 
lived in the presence of the Eternal and drew their inspira- 
tion from God. 
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II. If with this thought of faith as vision we turn again 
to the text and ask what faith does we get a very definite 
answer as to its working. 

Here is Moses in the palace of the king, the adopted son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter. He is at the center of the mightiest 
civilization of the ancient world. The world of the seen 
and tangible is all about him in majestic form. He looked 
upon those vast pyramids and temples, which today in 
their ruins suggest the power of man as almost no other 
works upon earth, and felt himself a part of that mighty 
power. He had grown up under the shadow of the great 
university of Heliopolis, “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” If ineligible to the throne itself he was still 
a favorite in the court and might have wielded the power 
of a prime minister. From all these glories of the world 
seen and tangible he turned away. He forsook Egypt and 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible. A visionary! Yes, 
he had a vision. Carried away by an enthusiasm! Yes, 
if we will remember that enthusiasm means consciousness 
of the divine Presence. Moses forsook the palace and the 
might of the seen because of the vision of the King greater 
than the Pharaohs and of the power more enduring than 
theirs> 

What then did the vision of the unseen—this that we 
call faith—do for Moses? It made Moses himself what 
he is in the world’s history. Theodore Parker is reported 
to have said, after reading the life of the missionary Judson, 
that if foreign missions had accomplished nothing else 
than the making of such a life as that of Judson the cost 
would be amply justified. The sort of faith that makes 
missions, and that made Judson, made Moses. If he had 
lived on in the palace making the most of the place for 
himself he might have enjoyed life, he might have wielded | 
power and gratified ambition, but he could never have been 
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Moses. The character of that massive, rugged hero who 
single-handed could oppose kings and transform a race of 
slaves into a nation; who out of his communings with God 
could bring to the people the decalogue whose ideas tower 
above those of Egypt like Sinai itself above the sands of 
the desert ; and who at last could climb Nebo alone with God 
to look out on the land he might not enter, but into which 
he was sending a people prepared to do a mighty work, 
and up into the face of Him in whose presence he did not 
fear to be alone—I say that character was made by the 
vision of the unseen; it was the product of faith. 

But we are to remember his vision gave us also the people 
Israel. It unlocked the door of their prison and made of 
them a free, intelligent people able to fulfil a divine mission 
in the world. When all is said, the influence of Palestine 
upon the world has been vastly greater than that of Egypt 
or Assyria. That little strip of country at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, into which Moses sent a people pre- 
pared to see the Invisible, has done more for the history 
and destiny of the world than all the magnificent empires 
of the Orient combined. Babylon, Nineveh, Memphis are 
names of the long ago, but Palestine, Jerusalem, Israel, 
abide in power. No literature is studied and loved, per- 
meating all great modern literature like this literature of 
faith. None speak to living men out of the past as do the 
prophets and teachers of Israel. No king rules in human 
hearts as does that King on the throne of David. That old 
habit of seeing the invisible is yet to make a new world 
wherein shall dwell righteousness. If the modest writer of 
this chapter on faith could have realized what the Chris- 
tians whom he represented were doing for the world he 
might have given us even more vivid illustration of the 
wonder-working power of faith. Who are these who set 
themselves to make over human society, and to supersede 
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ideas and systems hoary with age by a new order of light 
and love? They are men and women from the ranks of © 
the lowly. The world thought lightly of them. They had 
nothing that meant power. Nothing? They had vision; 
they had the assurance of the divine Presence; they had 
faith. They moved mountains. They made a path of light 
across the centuries. They gave law to human life; they 
gave direction to progress; they gave inspiration to learn- 
ing; they gave hope to a world in despair. And they did 
it all through the power of the vision of God, through faith 
in the Eternal Righteousness and Love. 

The curious traveler in Egypt visits the great museum 
in Cairo and looks upon the faces of mighty kings of the 
long ago. Among them is Rameses II, whose wrath Moses 
braved, whose palace he forsook,—the great Pharaoh of 
the oppression. But he is only a mummy; his greatness 
has departed; his palace is dust; his vast temples are in 
ruins ; his very tomb has been rifled; his empire is a memory. 
Behold in a museum of antiquities all that is left of the 
mighty monarch who lived for things seen. As you medi- 
tate on his departed glory think also of the growing glory 
of one who stepped out from that old palace to live for 
God and the people, and who lives on in the best life of 
earth, whose tomb “no man knoweth unto this day,” nor 
ever shall know. To endure as seeing Him who is invisible 
is to live when kings are dead and empires forgotten. 

III. This chapter on faith, with its list of heroes of the 
long ago, is not something outgrown and valueless for our 
day. It has in it the key which opens the door to high and 
worthy living in any day, a key needed more than ever in 
this day of the world’s darkness and warfare. It is only 
the vision of the unseen which can give courage to a life 
when the clouds gather about it and the issue seems doubt- 
ful. Then it is vision gives valor. Armies are led to vic- 
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tory in the sure hope of conquest; discouragement means 
defeat. ‘Alas, my master,” cries the servant of Elisha, 
shut up in the old city surrounded by enemies, “Alas, my 
master, what shall we do?” “Lord,” prays Elisha, “open 
the eyes of the young man.” And lo, the mountains were 
full of the horses and chariots of the Lord round about 
Elisha. Anybody could be brave after such a vision. If 
this is God’s world, and if one is sure of it, living in the 
light of his vision of the Eternal; if he may ally himself 
with the forces of the enduring righteousness, and fight 
battles certain that they are for God and truth, then cour- 
age is as natural to the man of faith as cowardice to the 
unbeliever. Said Cromwell on one occasion, “One never 
mounts so high as when he does not know where he is 
going’; and his biographer adds, “It is the sublime of 
human philosophy and character to be able to say that; it 
is faith in Providence alone which can say that.’ It is the 
certainty that though clouds and darkness are round about 
him, righteousness and justice are the foundations of his 
throne. Righteousness and justice must triumph. Jesus 
asked and answered in a breath the question at the root of 
all our despondency and dread of the future, “Why are 
ye so fearful, O ye of little faith?’ He who can live each 
day as seeing Him who is invisible can live and toil with 
courage. Like Moses before Egypt’s king, like Paul facing 
a Roman dungeon, like Bunyan in Bedford jail, like Gren- 
fell among the icebergs, like Hankey in the trenches— 
betting his life there is a God, he knows that since God lives, 
right must finally win the day. His faith is assurance of 
things hoped for. Valor follows in the way of vision. 

It is faith which gives patience to endure and bear man- 
fully the burden, waiting for the good whose coming is 
delayed. That is the exact word concerning the faith we 
are considering, “He endured (literally, ‘was patient’) as 
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seeing him who is invisible.’ What need Moses had of 
patience for those long years of waiting in the desert, and 
those weary years of bearing with the follies of the people, 
for the struggles of leadership, and for grace to die without 
entering the land of promise! How the heart of man longs 
to see the issue of good for which he toils, the tangible 
result of effort! Yet is it not true that most great results 
are wrought out by those who never see them with the 
mortal eye, or see them only after long years of waiting? 
That is a supreme lesson for common lives—for parents 
and teachers and toilers, for youth seeking its place in the 
world. Be ye also patient. Work done for God and good 
is not in vain. There shall yet appear the fruit of every 
seed sown in faith, of every blow struck for righteousness. 
“Toil on, thou brave, true heart, in dark fortune or in light. 
What matters it, the cause thou fightest for so far as it is 
right . . . is very sure of victory?’ Carlyle’s strong words 
ring true to the theme. These ancient men of faith died, 
“not having received the promises,” but having laid 
foundations on which others have builded a kingdom. 
Patience inspired of faith is not the passive attitude of 
listlessness, but the great power of endurance in the midst 
of earnest effort, born of the confidence that the effort is 
well-pleasing to God. It is the spirit of which Whittier 
sings : 
Wait cheerily, O mariner, 
For daylight and for land, 


The breath of God is in your sail, 
Your rudder is his hand. 


Only be sure that God is with you—that you are with God, 
and you have all eternity for achievement. 

One other thing faith does for men—it begets the spirit 
of sacrifice, of supreme devotion to a cause at any cost; 
and without that spirit great things are not accomplished. 
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How that spirit glows in this record of faith! Abraham 
when he was called went out not knowing whither he went. 
Moses chose to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt. Others were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance. They had trial of mocking and scourging. 
Because they saw the goal they drew not back from the 
hardships of the way. Because they knew whom they be- 
lieved they devoted themselves wholly to service. If you 
would see one put his whole soul into a task, put a living 
faith into his soul. Doubt makes one hesitate and turn 
back. The agnostic is not agonistic. It is the vision of God 
which leads by the way of the cross. It is the vision of 
God which makes Isaiah cry, “Here am I, send me.” It 
is that same vision which sends men and women now into 
the dark places of human need and woe to carry help, 
which leads men and women in the common walks of life, 
in the home and the shop and the office to consecrate them- 
selves to God and humanity through their tasks, forsaking 
selfishness and pride and living for the good they may do. 
Sacrifice is the rich fruit of faith. 

Life to be good must be consciously related to the unseen 
Eternal. Only so can we set value upon deeds. Why 
struggle for ideals if ideals have no reality, having no 
ground in God? What shall make our brief years signifi- 
cant if they are unrelated to the everlasting order? Faith 
is the most vital element in life. To see God in life is to 
be drawn toward the mountain peaks of light. It is’ to 
make every holy thought and deed of infinite value by 
giving it the measure of God’s interest and care. Faith 
makes life radiant in the presence of a Father almighty. 


Stephen A. Norton. 
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OBEDIENCE 
Matt. 7 : 16-29 


a sy are my friends, if ye do the things which I command you.’’ — John 

On looking over a file of sermons preached for the last 
fifteen years, I find that there is not one listed under the 
head of “obedience.” 

A few years ago I heard two popular college preachers 
discussing subjects and methods in attracting and holding 
a college audience. One of them said that almost any sub- 
ject could be presented; it was largely a matter of method. 
The other replied :—‘I dare you to hold any college audi- 
ence with a sermon upon the subject of obedience!” 

These two incidents are characteristic of America before 
the war. Obedience could hardly be called the popular 
American virtue. Sermons on the development of one’s 
talents, upon self-realization, upon one’s right to one’s life, 
had more chance of a hearing than sermons upon authority 
and obedience. 

The war has changed all that for the time. We are all 
today in the mood to take orders. 

Now the truth about obedience can be put in three terse 
statements. 

First. You must obey somebody. 

Second. You cannot obey everybody. 

Third. You must choose whom you will obey and be 
willing to take the consequences of disobeying the rest. 

You must obey somebody. There is no such thing as 
one’s own sweet will. Your only choice is between obeying 
high orders or low orders. Duty commands you to do one 
thing, laziness to do another. You can obey whichever you 
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wish. “I shall do as I please!’ generally means, “I shall 
follow the easy low orders, rather than the hard lofty 
ones!” “I obey nobody!” generally means, “I am a slave 
to my lowest impulses.” The bird is free because it obeys 
scrupulously the laws of the air. At the very first disobe- 
dience it falls to earth, a helpless slave to forces greater 
than itself. The link in the chain is free only so long as 
it is strong enough to hold its place with the other links in 
the chain. When it becomes so weak as to spring apart it 
lies alone, under the clear water, a slave to rust and destruc- 
tion. A player is free to play only when he is part of a 
team, obeying its rules. If he tries to run in and out at his 
own sweet will, he is soon put off the field and deprived of 
his liberty. 

You must obey somebody if you are to have any part in 
life. You must be one of a team to do anything in life. 
You must obey the rules to get anywhere in life. 

One of the very first great lessons we all have to learn 
in life is to obey—to remember what we are told and to 
do it accurately. 

But while you must obey somebody, it is just as true 
that you cannot obey everybody. You have seen a boy 
catch a football upon a field where many boys are playing. 
Immediately from all over the field he hears his name 
called. Twenty boys at once tell him to kick the ball to them. 
It is evident that he cannot obey them all. He must choose 
quickly to whom he will send it, whose voice he will obey. 
Every one of us is in just that position in life. Orders 
come to us from all sides. We cannot obey them all. 

One’s appetites, one’s sluggishness, one’s conscience, 
one’s friends, public opinion, cupidity, all call to us, at 
times, their orders. Which should we obey? 

At the time of the American Revolution, which voice 
should this New York business man obey,—his old master, 
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King George, or this new voice, George Washington? 
How hard it must have been for many to decide! 

In Germany today how difficult it must be for forward- 
looking souls to know what to do, to become traitors to the 
authority of their Kaiser and obey the new voice of 
the German people as represented in Karl Liebknecht, 
and the friends of German democracy. 

You cannot obey everybody. You must choose whom 
you will obey. 

Now I suppose there have been no words more unpopular 
in America than the words “Your superiors.” Yet one 
only gets at a true principle of obedience by saying: “You 
must obey your superiors or be willing to take the conse- 
quences.” 

All men are not created equal. No man has ever been 
known to be created equal with any other man. We are all 
absolutely unequal from the start. One of the great arts 
of life is finding who your superior is and obeying him. 

If my child is sick, I call the doctor, take his orders and 
obey him. I do not think I forfeit any of my rights as an 
American by freely confessing that he is my superior in 
knowledge of the human body. 

If I want a staircase put up in my house I get the best 
carpenter or builder I can, and am glad to obey a man who 
is my superior in staircase building. If I am a member of 
a team, I obey the head of the team or get out of it. If I 
am a soldier I obey my superior officer, or am willing to be 
shot. If I am a boy or girl at school I obey the rules till 
I am wise enough to know all the school can teach me. 
If I am one of a family I obey my parents till I can earn 
enough to set up a home of my own. 

You can obey or disobey as you want, but you must be 
willing in each case to take the consequences of disobedience 
cheerfully if you disobey. When a subject of King George 
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the Fourth rebelled against him and joined the American 
army under George Washington, he frankly rebelled against 
his old master and if caught by the British he did not whine 
that he was condemned to be shot. 

We need not hide from ourselves that disobedience is 
sometimes necessary for progress, but disobedience ought 
to be made hard, so that every foolish person should think 
twice before starting out to block team work by following 
his own sweet will. 

Disobedience is sometimes necessary. It seems some- 
times as if the only hope for the world today lay in the 
people of Germany disobeying their military lords and 
daring to start out on the hard, uphill way of democracy. 
But it is good that it is made hard to disobey constituted 
authorities in order that every man who thinks he has a 
command from a higher authority may think it over pretty 
well and test it out pretty thoroughly before he embarrasses 
public life by acting upon his supposed new higher com- 
mands. Probably the best test as to whether it is really 
your conscience or only your affectation that is telling you 
to act is the test whether you are willing to suffer for con- 
science’ sake. 

There is an occasional use for the frank, open, above- 
board disobedience of the martyr, but there is never any 
excuse for disloyalty. 

The disloyal person is the one who wants to get all the 
advantages of the position without obeying the rules. 

Here is a girl in a home taking all the protection and 
care of the home who disobeys and lies to her mother. 
She is a moral leper. 

Here is a boy at school who gets all the best the school 
can give him and then whenever he has a chance without 
being found out disobeys the rules of the school. He is a 
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traitor. His place is beside Benedict Arnold living among 
friends whom he is trying to betray. 

On a par with these is the man of foreign race today 
who has for years made his home here and got his living 
here and reaped all the advantages of America, who today 
is not ready to spend and be spent in every possible way 
for the country where he has made his home. The man 
of foreign lineage can choose to go home if he likes it 
better elsewhere, or if he calls this home and stays here, 
to be loyal to it to the core and obedient to the orders of 
his government. 

One of the great arts of life is to choose your superior 
and obey him. At first in life your superiors are given to 
you, your parents and teachers; you have to obey them 
because they support you, and you cannot support or make 
yourself independent. But as life goes on you have to 
choose your own superiors whom you will obey. 

My first superior is my conscience. If my conscience 
tells me to do something, and public opinion and selfishness 
tell me to do another thing, there is nothing for me to do 
but to obey my conscience. That principle is at the founda- 
tion of all liberty. But I must not be surprised if public 
opinion and the other voices I have disobeyed punish me 
with all the force they are able. That too is natural. A 
man’s conscience ought to be supreme in life, it is the voice 
of God. He must obey it even if it leads him to be crucified 
by the state or by public opinion. If his conscience tells 
him right, then the world will ultimately come round to 
his opinion. If his conscience is wrong, then during the 
punishment he will have time to think it over and perhaps 
come round to the world’s opinion on the matter. But 
there is no peace in this world or the next for the man who 
disobeys his conscience. Some people’s consciences are very 
crude, but they are the best they have, they must obey them. 
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Only by obeying your conscience do you sharpen it and 
make its adjustment truer. Following your conscience 
under difficulties is the only way to educate it. 

Here are two men, one in our army and one in the Ger- 
man army, who refuse to fight. Both say they have con- 
scientious objections to fighting any more, they do not 
believe in the cause for which their nation is fighting, or 
they do not believe in this method for settling the dispute. | 
honor and respect them both, this American and this Ger- 
man, in so far as I believe their resolution to be sincerely 
conscientious. But I believe that it is the duty of the state 
to make it hard for both, that it may be tested whether they 
are really pathfinders of a new way or only men who want 
to be different from their fellows and have perhaps a yellow 
streak in their natures. We could all at least well believe 
in the case of the German that the man was hearing the 
voice of God and that the nation might some day come 
round to his point of view as to the unrighteousness of 
their cause. 

Conscience must be supreme. But there are some kinds 
of consciences that you have no right to have. Your con- 
science is in part a result of your whole past life. If you 
have been living a selfish life your conscience is dull. 
You must obey it such as it is, but it is not true, it will get 
you into trouble and that trouble will perhaps help to 
sharpen it and make it more responsive to moral distinc- 
tions. 

Some only hear the voice of God faintly and in distorted 
ways, but if they will obey that as well as they can, soon 
they will hear it more clearly. 

The second superior whom I choose in life is Christ. 
Christ is the power by which I educate my conscience. My 
conscience chooses him as its tutor. He lived the life of a 
man most excellently. He is my superior. I am willing 
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to obey him. In all dark places where my own eyes see not 
I strive to follow him. I hear his commands in my heart. 
“Be rich!” cries the world, “money will give you all 


things!” “Play the game”, cry the politic unheroic ones; 
“lie a little and near-steal like every one else; it is the only 
way to get on!” But among the voices in my heart I al- 


ways hear the still small voice of the Christ, “Follow me! 
You are my friend if you do whatsoever I command you!” 
And conscience is always on the side of Christ. It is a 
great day when among the discordant voices of lust and 
greed and vanity you choose the voice of Christ as he speaks 
in the clear pages of the New Testament, conscience ever 
enforcing in your own heart his written words; it is a great 
day when you yield to him:—“I take thee as my superior, 
O Christ! I will obey thee to the end of the world!” 

The third superior whom I choose in life is my Country. 
There is no need for you who have been born in America 
to choose America for your country. There is no barrier 
in the way of your becoming naturalized in another country, 
if you like it better. But if you choose America, be an 
American, heart and soul. Obey the spirit of our nation. 
The voice of America has two great commands for all its 
sons. 

The command of RESPECT is of the essence of democ- 
racy. You must respect every man in America who is do- 
ing his best irrespective of the grade of his work. It is 
disloyalty to America to be disrespectful to workers at the 
humbler tasks in life. Every man, however lowly his task, 
has the right to be treated with courtesy and consideration. 
The superior boy who fell out of the luxury of an ocean 
liner into the real hard life of a fishing-boat in mid-ocean 
learned in Kipling’s “Captains Courageous” to respect the 
skill and heroism and kindness of the men whom he de- 
spised before. Respect your fellow men! That is the 
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orders of America. Whether white or black, rich or poor, 
skilled or laborer, treat every man as if he and you were 
gentlemen. 

And the second orders of America are SHARE! Pass 
all the good things you have around; freedom, education, 
power, prosperity, health and joy, pass them all around. 
The table of civilization has been too much piled with use- 
less luxuries at one end and starvingly barren at the other. 
Overeating at one end and starvation at the other! Idle- 
ness at one end and overwork at the other! The order of 
our country to all her children is, “Pass all your good things 
around, democracy, and prosperity and love and happiness.” 

I think today of thousands of our boys obeying unques- 
tioningly hard orders by land and sea and in the air. Boys 
who a year ago were guarded from strain and exposure, 
today shoveling coal endlessly from freight cars in France; 
driving at mad pace huge trucks amid mud and perilous 
fire by night; poised, patiently observing, thousands of feet 
in the air, far above enemy positions ; marching in the night 
hour after hour, whither they know not, serving as humble 
orderlies in foreign hospitals; facing the driving gale on 
the look-out of great transports across the perilous seas. 

It is for them, not for us, to preach of the blessedness 
of obedience. In their souls, face to face with reality, has 
been deep engraved a hearty respect for all their fellow 
toilers, and the comfort laid to their hearts through all the 
strain and drudgery is the thought that their country is in 
the war not to get anything for itself but to share of its 
abundance and of its blessings with the world. 


J. Edgar Park. 
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“In nothing be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God.’ — Philip- 
pians 4: 6. 

The first requisite for the practise of prayer is faith. 
We shall not greatly believe in prayer unless we pray. 
But we shall not pray at all unless we somewhat believe in 
prayer. 

Can we moderns believe in prayer? That depends upon 
what we mean by prayer and by believing in it. 

Begin with a conception of prayer and a belief in it that 
are very common. What is prayer? Prayer is asking God 
for anything we want. What is belief in prayer? It is the 
confidence that God will give us anything we ask. He is 
mighty. He is kind. He will not refuse. 

Now ask the question whether we moderns believe in 
prayer so conceived. The answer is, “No. We do not be- 
lieve in prayer so conceived.” We cannot prove any such 
faith in prayer. You prayed for a fine day today. You 
have what you prayed for. But how do you know it was 
not going to be good weather anyway? A neighbor of 
yours wanted rain and prayed for it. He is just as good a 
Christian as you are. How out of such things as these 
can you build your belief in prayer? 

But we can go much further than this. We do not believe 
in prayer in this sense. But we can also say that we do 
not want to believe in prayer in this sense. Sometimes we 
wish we were fairies. We pray for a magical power over 
the universe. But in our best moments we understand 
that it is the continuities and reliabilities of the universe 
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that make it significant. Think what would happen if 
prayer in this sense were true. Were you ever in a home 
where the parents tried to do everything the children 
wanted? If you were, you made your visit as short as 
possible. How would you like to live in a world run like 
that? Here then is a conception of prayer in which we not 
only do not believe. but do not want to believe. 

Then let us pass immediately to another thought about 
prayer. Let us enter the city of prayer by another gate 
and from another direction. What is prayer? It is com- 
munion with God. It is talking things over with God. 
What is belief in prayer? It is the confidence that it is 
right and wise and useful to do this. I have a friend, older, 
wiser, better, more spiritual than I am. I very seldom 
ask him to give me anything. But I do talk things over 
with him. I take him my joys and he makes them safe. 
I take him my problems and together we find the next step. 
I take him my troubles and after that they do not trouble 
me so much. I take him my responsibilities and am made 
more fit to meet them. And please observe this is some- 
thing very different from auto-suggestion, from reflex 
action. This is not a piece of spiritual gymnastics. These 
results do not come if I talk to the birds or the flowers, or 
to myself. They come only when I talk with my friend. 
There is something here that is an answer. 

Here is a belief in prayer that has been proved all 
through the history of sincere religion. You have a Friend, 
older, wiser, better, and more spiritual than you are. You 
can talk over your joys with him and’ he will make them 
pure and safe. You can take him your problems and with 
him find light enough for the living of today. You can 
take him your troubles and from them he will draw forth 
much of the sting. You can take him your responsibilities 
and he will make you great enough to live beneath them. 
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And this will not be a mere psychological exercise. These 
results do not come when you talk with the clouds or with 
yourself. They come only when you talk with God. And 
if it seems that this is a selfish practise of prayer, it need 
not be. Your joys may be the joys of the cross that you 
endure; your problems, the problems of the Kingdom; 
your troubles, the pains of other men; your responsibilities, 
the redemption of the world. Here is a sort of prayer in 
which we not only may, but must, believe. 

Nevertheless, noble as is this thought of prayer, is it 
complete? JI know a man who finds one of the greatest 
influences in his life in a story told him by his sister shortly 
after their father’s death. One day she had gone into their 
father’s room, not knowing that he was there. She found 
him kneeling at the bedside and praying aloud to God, and | 
before she had tiptoed her way out of the chamber she had 
heard her name and that of her brother on the father’s 
lips. Many a time the recollection of that prayer has come 
back to the orphaned man to shield him from peril and 
strengthen him in service. All this is clear. Here is suffi- 
cient ground for believing in prayer. But is there not 
something more in prayer than this? Suppose that daugh- 
ter had never blundered into the father’s room, or never 
told her brother. Suppose instead of living so closely to- 
gether, the father and the son had been separated, perhaps 
the father in America, and the boy in France. Then could 
we believe in that prayer? 

The answer is so simple that it is just its simplicity that 
makes us so often miss it. The answer is that such a father 
and son cannot be separated. We live in: relationships. 
We are not neighboring circles that sometimes touch. We 
are overlapping circles. Complete separateness is a myth. 
As Dr. Fosdick quotes: ‘No man is the whole of himself, 
his friends are the rest of him.” Try subtracting from a 
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man all his various relationships, intellectual, political, 
domestic, economic, etc., and what have you left? You 
have very little left. It is doubtful whether you have any- 
thing left. It is relationships that make life. You are not 
a pebble on a pile of pebbles. You are a strand in a great 
fabric. A pebble could go up from the pile and leave the 
pile unchanged. You cannot go up to God in prayer with- 
out all the surrounding fabric being lifted with you. 

We have called prayer communion with God, talking 

things over with God. Now let us change the emphasis. 
Prayer is communion with God. Prayer is talking things 
over with God. We shape our conversations according to 
the character of the one with whom we talk. You do not 
address the burglar you find in your cellar as you do the 
friend in your parlor. You do not talk with your mother 
as you do with a stranger. So prayer must take full ac- 
count of the character of the one addressed. He is not 
ignorant, or selfish, or loath to help. He is wise and gen- 
erous and eager. Our practise of prayer, our belief in 
prayer, is everywhere qualified by the character of God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 
_ And here it is that we learn the patience of unanswered 
prayer. Strictly there is no such thing. Often enough our 
requests are not granted, but that is because God is too good 
to grant them, even as you were too good to grant the 
pleadings of your little child that he might go out without 
his rubbers the last time the snow was melting. Requests 
are often ungranted, but only when that is the best answer 
to the prayer. Prayers are never unanswered. 

Here it is that we learn what is the best prayer, even the 
prayer that Jesus offered in the Garden, “Thy will be done.” 
For when once we have seen the character of God in Jesus, 
we know the very largest and best thing that we can ever 
ask is his wise and compassionate desire. 
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Here it is we learn perfect freedom in prayer. We have 
said we cannot and we do not want to believe in prayer 
as magic. We are glad that God is not waiting to grant 
our every whim, glad that our foolish lispings are edited 
and enlarged by his greater goodness and desire. That 
makes it safe to pray about everything that concerns us, 
even the weather. Shall there be anything a little child 
will not talk over with its Father? 

’ Prayer so conceived and so practised will do more things 
than this world dreams of for those who in it and by it are 
lifted up to God. Let us name three of these things. 
Prayer sanctifies life. When your friends return from 
Palestine, you are glad if they bring you a flower from its 
fields, or a stone from its roadsides, or water from the 
Jordan. Perhaps that flower is just like those that Jesus 
talked about. Perhaps once that stone was touched by his 
sacred feet. Perhaps that water flowed by the place where 
he was baptized and the heavens were opened to him. 
There are flowers and stones and water in America, but 
these your friend brings you have been made sacred. They 
have been in Palestine. They have been where He was. 

How would you like to live in a home that had been in 
heaven? You can have it so if you pray about your home. 
How would you like to have your problems talked about 
among the angels of God? You can have it so if you pray. 
Have you any friend who multiplies your joys and divides 
your pains? How would it be to talk all these things over 
with your perfect Friend? What sacredness would come 
into the most secular things of life! 

Prayer purifies life. There is no purifying influence like 
habitual prayer. We all know persons whose very presence 
is cleansing. There are those who cannot come into the 
room without making all oaths cease. With some people 
you can rattle along incessantly, saying sharp and unkind 
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things about your neighbors, but if a thoroughly generous 
and truthful person is within ear-shot, that kind of talk be- 
comes impossible. If you are practising prayer, it will not 
do to have anything in your life that you cannot talk over 
with God. Is there anything in your home life that you 
cannot talk over with him? Anything in your social life, 
in your friendships; in your athletics, in your methods of 
study, in the way you get your living, in the thoughts you 
think, and the loves you love, and the dislikes that limit 
you and the desires that motive you? Do you talk all 
these things over with him? 

Prayer finds strength. The only concrete request that 
Jesus made when he prayed in the Garden of Gethsemane 
was never granted. He asked that the cup might pass away 
from him. Hardly was the prayer ended when Judas and 
the soldiers came and took him, and the next morning he 
drank that cup to the last drop. And yet the prayer was 
answered. Never again do we see him in such agony of 
spirit as when praying in the Garden his sweat became as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground. 
Next day he is wonderfully calm, courageous, strong. 
Prayer brought him power. 

Often you pray that God will take from you a burden 
that Seems too heavy to be borne, and when you rise from 
your prayer the weight is still there upon your back. But 
because you have prayed the back is strong enough to stand 
up straight and you are great enough to walk with light step 
beneath your load. Often you pray that God will take 
some old temptation from you. But when you come from 
the closet of your prayer the same old enemy is ready to 
smite you on its very threshold. But because you have 
prayed, this time you have the strength to give blow for 
blow and come off victor. Often you pray that some cup 
may be taken from you, some fear removed, some dread 
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avoided. Often you gain exactly what you ask. But wher 
you do not gain it, still through your prayer God gives you 
strength to drink the cup and not to quail. 


James Austin Richards. 


A HYMN TO CHRISTIAN LOVE 


1) Cor IS =13 
‘““ Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is 
love.” — 1 Cor. 13 213. 

The consensus of the best opinion would probably rate 
this great chapter as Paul’s masterpiece. Its literary form 
is almost faultless. Its appeal is universal. It is as devoid 
of all coloring, theological, ecclesiastical, sacramental, sec- 
tarian, as the Sermon on the Mount, or the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is one of those rare pieces of religious literature that 
devout Jews, Romanists, Greek Catholics and Protestants 
can take upon their lips as an expression of their own 
appreciation of the principle which Paul exalts. It is all 
the more impressive as we come upon it in reading this 
letter to the Corinthians. Paul up to this point had been 
talking about the duties that go with the marriage estate, 
about meats permissible to eat, about rules for divine wor- 
ship. We follow the labored steps of his logic as he rises 
to the climax of the argument, when suddenly the ascend- 
ing path turns and expands into a lovely garden where fair 
flowers and luscious fruits refresh the eye and repay the 
upward climb. So the fragrance and beauty of this hymn 
of Christian love give it a commanding place not only in 
the New Testament, but among the noblest lyrics to be 
found in the literature of the race. It is something more 
than a dispassionate presentation of the various aspects of 
the love which the Christian religion enjoins. It is the 
spontaneous expression of a life keyed to the great principle 
of love responding instantly and completely to love’s im- 
peratives. 

Some one describing the rigors and hardships to which 
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the Pilgrim Fathers were subjected as they risked all in 
their heroic endeavor, says, “In that age they were too busy 
to write poems; they lived them.” But Paul, notwithstand- 
ing abundant labors and trials, not only embodied in his life 
the music, the poetry, and the venturesome spirit of the 
Christian movement in its earliest stages, but found time 
to express through this exquisite poem the beauty and 
power of the life of love. 

This chapter standardizes Christian living. As the ath- 
lete goes to the accredited table of weights and measure- 
ments for comparisons and correctives, and as the painter 
gazes upon the works of Raphael and Murillo in order to 
derive guidance and inspiration, so we bring our lives to 
this norm of Christian living in order to remedy what is 
defective and round out what is lacking. By it we evaluate 
our own supply of patience, fortitude, good will and un- 
selfishness. It is the glass into which we ought to look 
daily to discover what manner of men we are. It is the 
chart by which we should steer our course amid the tempta- 
tions and testings of the day’s work. Perhaps’ the finest 
compliment among many paid to that princely Scotchman, 
Henry Drummond, was that given him by his friend, 
Dwight L. Moody. “Some men,” remarked the great evan- 
gelist, “take an occasional excursion into the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, but Drummond lived there all 
the time.” In the interest of living there all the time, let 
us move on into the heart of this hymn of love. 


I. THe Worth oF Love 
At the start we are impressed with Paul’s estimate of the 
worth of such love. Things are valued not according to 
what they cost but by comparison with other things. To 
the little French girl driven from her home along with 
other miserable refugees by the on-moving wave of cruelty, 
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the soiled rag doll at the top of the pile of meager house- 
hold effects, on which she keeps a watchful eye as she 
trudges along beside the wagon, is worth more than the 
finest house in the village from which she came. Values 
are relative, not absolute. The point is not whether the 
thing cost fifty cents or fifty thousand dollars but what it 
is worth to you. Would you rather have an automobile or 
the sunshine and fresh air, a fine mansion or your health, 
beautiful pictures or your eyesight, great riches or a good 
name ? 

Paul heightens the worth of Christian love by putting it 
over against what he knew the particular group of persons 
to whom he wrote admired and wanted. First, he contrasts 
love with eloquence. The Corinthians put a premium on 
the ability glibly to recite the story of their Christian expe- 
rience, to reel off a string of words, no matter whether or 
not they were understood by the auditors or even by them- 
selves. Such facility in utterance secured for them for the 
time being the center of the stage. “How well Aristarchus 
speaks! How gifted he is in prayer! Next time we must 
arrive earlier in order that we may get a front seat, where 
we may hear and see him better.” 

“You are very much mistaken, my Corinthian friends,” 
remarks the apostle. “Look at me while I show you what 
eloquence apart from love is worth,’’ and he puts down a 
zero on the blackboard. 

It is curious how in religious circles this same overval- 
uation of the ability to talk persists. Professor Bosworth 
of Oberlin in his quiet fashion remarks- that most Chris- 
tians when they think of receiving the Holy Ghost at once 
see themselves as forthwith addressing congregations of 
their fellow believers. But the sad truth is that if the 
Christian Church had behaved as well as it talked, the world 
would long ago have been both evangelized and Christian- 
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ized. So Paul is right in subordinating at the start elo- 
quence to love. 

And he shows equal penetration when he declares spir- 
itual insight apart from love to be of little consequence. 
But does not the Bible commerid mountain-moving faith? 
Isn’t it desirable to feel deeply with regard to our relations 
to God and Christ, to be able to prophesy and to explain 
mysteries? Assuredly it is, provided all the time you are 
loving God and men to the limit of your ability. Instead of 
being constantly coveting emotional uplifts as an end in 
themselves, it is far better to take upon our lips the words: 


““T ask no dream, no prophet-ecstasies, 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 
No angel-visitant, no opening skies; 
But take the dimness of my soul away.”’ 

The next virtue to be remanded to a lower seat in the 
synagogue is benevolence. Why, Paul, what does this 
mean? You may never have had a chance to read the 
parable of the judgment in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, but surely you have heard of the tithing system, 
held in reverence since Old Testament times and now and 
then practised by modern servants of Jehovah. Was not 
Zaccheus acceptable to the Lord, for one reason, because 
he began his Christian life by halving his possessions at 
once in the interests of the poor? “No,” Paul would reply, 
“T shall not forget in due time to mention the collection for 
the saints, and I would remind you frequently that giving 
is one of the Christian graces, but benevolences, however 
large and numerous, never take the place of loving.” 

But surely martyrdom entitles one to high rank. Self- 
sacrifice is the keynote of the gospel. What more can a 
man give than his life? Those who do less than this ought 
at least to pay him the compliment of admiration, as he 
takes his place on the pile of fagots, or as in behalf of the 
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freedom of the world he faces the flaming shot and shell 
hurled by a savage foe. But even on this high table-land 
to which a man is lifted by the impulse of holy emotions, 
it is necessary to apply the same measuring-rod. Is love 
the dominant motive as one thus gives his body to be 
burned? So subtly does pride work in the human heart 
that even a man being chained to the stake may be secretly 
pluming himself on his act and taking satisfaction in the 
probable effect upon beholders. 

The very greatness of these four elementary qualities— 
eloquence, faith, philanthropy and martyrdom—makes all 
the more remarkable Paul’s subordination of them to love. 
They are the qualities constantly enjoined by Biblical 
writers, the qualities which Christians are ambitious to 
possess. Religion lacking some of them is a hollow and 
useless affair, but unless they in turn are undergirded by 
and suffused with love they are of little value. 


II. Tse Nature or Love 


What then is this transcendent gift that dwarfs all 
others? So basal and dynamic a thing as love cannot be 
compressed into a definition. We know love as we know 
life, by the way in which it behaves. Paul with the firm, 
delicate touch of an artist in words lets his brush linger 
upon this or that high point in his wonderful picture. 
Wherever patience and kindness are, there, he says, love 
must also be operating. Again, you know love by its oppo- 
sites, by what it does not do. Absence of jealousy and 
ostentation is a sign of the presence of love. It never wants 
to march at the head of the procession. Indeed, it is not 
keen on parades. It gives itself no airs. It does not ever- 
lastingly want to be “on the committee.” It never bulges 
out in pride. It does not strut. All of which amounts to 
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saying that where you find humility and modesty you find 
love. 

Now the brush lingers on gentlemanlihess and courtesy. 
An echo of this many centuries afterward is found in 
the fine lines of the English poet who declared that Jesus 
Christ was the first perfect gentleman. And yet again, 
love is known through its delicate consideration of the 
other fellow, quick insight into his needs and problems. 
“Love is never glad when others go wrong. Love is glad- 
dened by goodness, always slow to expose, always eager 
to believe the best.” This is Moffat’s rendering of the 
- thought contained in the sixth and seventh verses. The 
wagging tongue gets short shrift here. Instead of rushing 
up to the crowd and shouting, “Oh, say, fellows, have you 
heard that Tom’s father gave him a tremendous talking to 
last night and threatened to take him out of school and 
put him to work unless he does better?” the truly loving 
lad who happens to be the exclusive possessor of this piece 
of information seeks to cover it up if he can honorably do 
so. He wants to conserve Tom’s good name. Tom’s 
trouble is his trouble, too. 

Other fair blossoms of the tender plant known as love 
are eagerness to believe the best and an unfailing fund of 
hope. 

Having observed the manifold expressions of love, per- 
haps now we can define it at least on its human side. Love 
is the expression in thought, word and deed of the best 
offering we can make to every other human being within 
our reach. 


Ill. Tse Errects or Love 


Having thus analyzed love, Paul undertakes to tell what 
is going to happen to it, what its resultant effects will be 
when it is established at the center of a man’s life. As a 
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matter of fact nothing is going to happen to love. It is 
always going to stay where it was put, and that is worth a 
good deal to one living in a world of rapid changes. Feel- 
ing fluctuates but love lasts and grows. The more love 
that pours into and through and out of a man, the wider 
the channel becomes, just as seams in the rock that con- 
vey the water of a living spring into a well widen as they 
carry the precious fluid. 

That seems to be true of our world today. On the sur- 
face there is more hate and perhaps inwardly, too, but on 
the surface and inwardly also, there is a good deal more 
love, and the love, not the hate, is going to last. Faith and 
hope are also among the abiding things, and these three 
compose the solid rock that never will give way. 

Another outcome of love is knowledge. There is nothing 
so educative as the insight which love gives. It is worth 
more than the paraphernalia of scholarship, especially when 
facing a world of mystery which opens up as Paul says 
only “bit by bit.” If you would really understand yourself, 
your neighbor, your universe, you must not neglect nor 
blunt this delicate tool which, when properly handled, is 
sure to increase your knowledge of the best things. 

Thereby we get a norm to test the maturing life. John 
Smith is not grown up simply because he is studying physics 
or Cicero; neither is his sister Sally coming to years of 
discretion simply becattse she does her hair up on her head. 
John and Sally grow up when they begin to realize that 
they are not the center of the universe, when the appeal of 
the needy neighborhood or the city sunk in municipal cor- 
ruption or the nation springing to arms in behalf of justice 
and humanity or the world suffering from all sorts of over- 
lordship pierces through John and Sally's self-absorption 
and creates a great longing to invest their lives unselfishly. 

What a vast difference it makes in a life when love begins 
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to control and animate it. Natural affection goes a certain 
way, but it frequently is not strong enough to surmount the 
friction and strain that go with the family relationship. 
When it comes to including within the scope of love’s vision 
and field of service persons far outside the household or 
the congenial social group, namely, the unlovely neigh- 
bor, the unscrupulous competitor, the ignorant savage, the 
brutal foe, the man of another color, then we see the abso- 
lute need of a tremendous reenforcement of natural affec- 
tion through the love shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, through first opening every pore of our natures to 
the enfolding and pursuing love of God, in order that we in 
our turn may be kind toward the unthankful, may love 
where it is hard to love and forgive. Then, too, we see the 
absolute necessity of a Christ who not only puts love at 
the center of his teachings but embodies it in life and in 
death. 

It is not to the admiration of the most beautiful picture 
Paul ever drew that this lesson summons us. It is to the 
faithful practise of love in all personal and corporate re- 
lationships. The Christian cannot remain a Christian and 
stop loving. If he goes to the battle-field it must drive him 
forth and sustain him there. If he stays in the routine of 
home or school, of office or shop, it must be the driving, 
regulating force behind every word and deed. To our 
generation has been given the great duty and privilege of 
putting love into life, the life of the individual, of the na- 
tion, and into the common life of the human family. Let 
us not flinch from the task. If we can add to the four 
fundamental gifts or to any one of them the love whose 
absence Paul says neutralizes their value, how rich and 
efficient life will become! When the eloquence of a golden- 
mouthed Chrysostom proceeds from a heart burning with 
love to Christ and to men, it will be heard and heeded by 
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multitudes. When faith is supplemented by love as in Paul’s 
own case, it perpetuates a man’s influence for generations 
to come. When a Lord Shaftesbury or a General Arm- 
strong can found and administer great philanthropies and 
at the same time can keep till old age their tenderness 
toward little children, they are, through their good works, 
glorifying their Father who is in heaven; and when we of 
the rank and file can die daily in the spirit of Edith Cavell, 
who as she faced her cruel executioners, said, “I see now 
that patriotism is not enough. I must die without hatred 
or bitterness toward any one,” we shall have gone far on 
the road whose goal is likeness to Jesus Christ. 


Howard A. Bridgman. 
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THE CHURCH: ITS LIFE. AND WORK 
ACTS 2: 37-47; 1 THESS. 5; 11-15 


“Christ also loved the church, and gave himself up for it.*—Eph. 
be 25. 

Men ought to love what Christ loves. Therefore men 
ought to love the Church. Men ought to make sacrifices 
for a cause for which Christ made the supreme sacrifice. 
Therefore they ought to deny themselves for the Church’s 
sake. Men ought to be profoundly interested in an insti- 
tution which was dearer to the heart of the Master than 
anything else on earth. For Christ so loved the Church 
that he gave himself up for it, in the desire to see it pure 
and glorious, like a bride in the radiant loveliness of that 
crowning moment when she greets her husband at the mar- 
riage altar. That is the ideal picture presented in the pas- 
sage from which our Golden Text is taken. Such a Church 
we ought to love as Christ does, with a passionate devotion, 
ready to make any sacrifice to promote its purity and power. 

Turn from this ideal to the actual. The tragedy of the 
war is compelling men to appraise all institutions and 
ideals with a new seriousness. Never did the great personal 
and social ideals of Christ shine more luminously than now 
against this dark background of hatred and brutal strife. 
The Christian virtues are seen to be of surpassing value. 
Fidelity, purity, sympathy, brotherly kindness,—these are 
pearls of great price in the market-place of the world today. 
All forms of humanitarian effort, breathing the spirit of 
Christian helpfulness, enlist thousands of workers, and 
call forth such generous gifts as amaze us, in this hour of 
the world’s extremity. The Christian virtues are exalted. 
The Christian spirit of service is honored. But the Chris- 
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tian Church, the institution which stands for these things, 
does not call forth universal and enthusiastic devotion. 
Men do not love the Church as Christ loves it. Many re- 
gard it with indifference; for thousands it does not exist. 
The census authorities tell us that half the people in this 
land have no connection with any church whatsoever. 
Why does Christ love the Church? Because it is made up 
of men and women whom he loves. It is his body. It is 
doing his work. He loves the world and longs to save it, 
and the Church is his agency for redeeming and blessing 
men. Men do not love it, because they do not love human- 
ity as Christ does, and many care little for the welfare of 
those outside their own circles. They do not love it be- 
cause they do not see it in its ideal beauty, as Christ does, 
but they look rather at its imperfections and failures. 


“With a scornful wonder, 
Men see her sore oppressed, 
By schisms rent asunder, 

By heresies distressed.” 


We have churches but no one Christian Church, to com- 
mand respect and speak with authoritative voice. Yet we 
recognize an essential unity underneath alli diversities, and 
speak of the whole body of Christian disciples as the 
Church. It is organized Christianity, including all its 
various forms, that we mean by “the Church.” It is this 
which is now being appraised anew. There are not want- 
ing those who proclaim that the Church has outlived its 
usefulness and is destined to give way to some other 
agency. It is well for us to study anew the life and work 
of the Church as set forth in the New Testament. This 
was the Church which conquered the empire and has 
changed the whole course of history. Are there some ele- 
ments of its life and work which need to be modified, or to 
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be newly emphasized, to meet the present need? Is it 
adapted to the modern world as it was to the ancient? 

I. We note, in the first place, that-the Christian Church 
arose in response to a real demand. 

As we study this passage in the Acts, we are impressed 
with the naturalness of the development of the Church. 
It was not made, it grew. ,It was not a mechanical device, 
but a vital necessity; not a piece of machinery, but an 
organism. Life seeks embodiment. Its outward forms are 
endless in variety. Many are beautiful, some are grotesque, 
but each is a garment fitted to the necessities of the life 
within. The giant sequoia, the tiny lichen, the exquisite 
rose, the no less delicately tinted sea-shell, the dainty 
humming-bird, the loathsome reptile,—throughout all the 
myriad forms in which life manifests itself, “God giveth it 
a body even as it pleased him, and to each . . . a body of 
its own.” Christ gave to men a new life. It was not merely 
personal, it was also social, “a corporate life.” It demanded 
a body to supply its needs and serve its ends. In this 
familiar passage some of these essential needs and ends are 
suggested. 

The first of these is instruction. The Church was the 
successor both of the synagogue, the place of instruction, 
and the temple, the place of worship. But there was in it 
more of the synagogue than of the temple. One of its 
chief ends was instruction in religion and morals. Accord- 
ingly we read that these early disciples “continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching.” They knew very little 
about Christ and his words. They knew even less about 
the practical duties of the new faith. In the pagan world 
religion and morals had little to do with each other. But 
Christianity pervaded all life with its spirit of loving 
service. As it spread abroad, the teaching function of the 
Christian Church was magnified. The apostles fulfilled the 
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last command of their Lord to make disciples, or pupils, of 
all the nations. As ecclesiasticism developed, this instruc- 
tion concerned itself more and more with dogmas and 
sacraments and details of ritual. Even the Reformation did 
not entirely destroy the tradition that religious instruction 
means teaching theological dogmas and ceremonial forms. 
In some branches of the universal church a large part of 
the instruction given is still devoted to sectarian tenets and 
distinctive rites and practises. But in the Gospels and 
Epistles the emphasis is laid upon teaching what it means 
to live a good life in obedience to God’s will. We find the 
fruits of the Spirit in practical daily living repeatedly com- 
mended and enjoined. It is everywhere recognized that it is 
a primary duty of the Church to teach men how to live, 
both in their personal relations to God and in their social 
relations to each other. “Consider one another’; “Pray 
for one another”; “Serve one another’; “Love one an- 
other.” How often we hear the exhortation to live together 
in mutual helpfulness. 

A second need of the disciples was thus met by the 
Church, that of mutual sympathy and help. They con- 
tinued not only in the apostles’ teaching, but in the apostles’ 
fellowship. The earliest name for the Church was 
“brotherhood.” The epistles abound in exhortations to 
“love the brotherhood.” Our Lord made this the basis of 
his Church. “By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” The Roman 
empire was honeycombed by secret societies organized for 
mutual benefit. The Church was not simply one more of 
these, but differed from them in two vital respects. Of 
them all it alone has survived, and these differences explain, 
in part, its marvelous vitality. They were composed of peo- 
ple of the same caste or guild. The Church opened its 
doors to everybody alike. It offered equal privileges to and 
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conferred equal rights upon rich and poor, slave and free- 
man. In a society based upon slavery, it abolished social 
distinctions, and boldly proclaimed,— “‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, . . . Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 
No more revolutionary doctrine was ever preached than 
this uncompromising truth that God holds all souls at equal 
value, and regards the emperor on his throne no more than 
the slave in his hovel. It was a hard saying for the proud 
Jew, the cultured Greek, the aristocratic Roman. Bulwer- 
Lytton, in “The Last Days of Pompeii,” describes the 
struggle in the heart of the patrician Glaucus between his 
family pride and his new faith. But one great secret of 
the conquering power of the primitive Church was this 
uncompromising spiritual democracy. It was the one 
place where all external distinctions vanished and where 
the only things that counted were faith and character. 
The other respect in which the Church differed from other 
societies was that it existed not solely nor chiefly for the 
mutual benefit of its members. One of its first tasks was 
to relieve the poverty of needy disciples, and its first 
officers were chosen for that purpose. But the spirit of 
Christian love soon overflowed such narrow boundaries. 
It offered its help to all and welcomed them into its fellow- 
ship “without money and without price.” No wonder that 
in that “hard Roman world,’ the lonely, the sick, the 
sorrowing, those suffering for their sin or in any trouble 
where human sympathy is needed flocked to an in- 
stitution where class distinctions were unknown and 
all were sure of loving welcome and kindly aid. “See 
how these Christians love one another” was the common 
testimony to this spirit of fellowship in the apostolic 
Church. 

A third need of men is common worship. Prayer and 
praise are possible in solitude; the devout soul can find God 
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anywhere. But man is a social being, and united worship 
meets a genuine need of the soul. 


“O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
It is sweeter far to me 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company; 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray; 
While each to his own Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.” 


We are so made that those who have similar tastes, ex- 
periences and purposes are drawn to each other by an 
attraction as inevitable as gravitation itself; and the deeper 
the experiences, the more profound and far-reaching the 
purposes, the more binding and sweet the affiliation. When 
the souls of men were filled with the joy of their deliver- 
ance from the sense of guilt, the stir of new hopes and 
ambitions, the sudden realization of wondrous possibili- 
ties; when there dawned upon them a vision of Christ as 
their Redeemer and the glorious promise of his universal 
kingdom; when they exulted daily in his power working 
in them, transforming their lives, and looked forward to 
death as the moment of complete victory, how could they 
help coming together to share their exultation and unite 
their prayers? The feeble faith or halting purpose of any 
weak disciple was buttressed by the fellowship of other 
worshipers. Paul prayed for the Ephesians that they 
might be “strong to apprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and depth, and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

The fourth element in the life of the Church here indi- 
cated is service. Not only were wonders and signs of heal- 
ing done by the apostles, but through the testimony and 
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prayers of the whole body of disciples new converts were 
daily added to the Church. In the passage in I Thessalo- 
nians, to which we are referred, the disciples are exhorted 
not only to “encourage the faint-hearted” and “support the 
weak” in their own fellowship, but also to ‘‘follow that 
which is good, one toward another, and toward all.” The 
greatest possible service to any man is to deliver him from 
sin, and the early church sought first of all to bring men 
-to the Saviour. Its social ministry was somewhat limited 
at first, partly because of the expectation of the speedy 
return of Jesus in glory, and partly, perhaps, from a 
tendency to monasticism and a scorn of this present world. 
But it was not long before it was founding hospitals, 
orphanages and schools, and undertaking a vast and varied 
service to human need. This was an inevitable outgrowth 
of the Christian spirit of love. For centuries the Church 
administered the world’s charities and was the home of its 
schools and hospitals. Now these social tasks are largely 
assumed by the state or by private corporations, but we do 
well to remember that our universities, our hospitals, our 
asylums, and our manifold charities are the children of 
the Church, and that the source of the social impulse, and 
the inspiration for the loving ministry to human need are 
still found in the teachings of Jesus and in the pervasive 
influence of the Church he founded. 

Such is the picture of the life and work of the Church 
presented in these passages. It is a brotherhood animated 
by the spirit of Christ, united together for instruction, 
worship, fellowship and common service. It is bound to- 
gether by a deep and ardent affection, because its members 
share the profoundest experiences, the most inspiring 
hopes and the sublimest task into which men may enter. 
It is a new society, with unique standards, conscious of its 
great mission, exulting in deliverance from sin, confident 
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in the victorious power of its risen. Lord, and “rejoicing in 
hope” of life everlasting. 

II. We note, in the second place, that the needs which 
were met by the early church are essential and permanent. 

Now one and now another of these main interests has 
been emphasized as occasion demanded, but through all 
the centuries the Church has stood four-square, like the 
heavenly city of John’s vision, offering to men opportuni- 
ties for instruction, worship, fellowship and united service. 
No one, looking out upon our modern world, can deny that 
these are still great human necessities. 

The awful scourge of war has made clear to all thought- 
ful men how far human society is from accepting the 
principles of Jesus. One has a sinking of the heart as he 
listens to the proclamation of pagan doctrines as a justifi- 
cation of the ruthless prosecution of a war of conquest. 
It is evident that the Christian teaching had made far less 
impression on the world than we fondly dreamed. Even 
though the moral teaching of Christ had been generally 
accepted as the standard for personal conduct, it was 
largely ignored in social and international relations. The 
war, like an earthquake, has revealed hidden strata, and 
we stand aghast at the barbarism beneath the thin veneer of 
our boasted civilization. If the Christian Church had been 
internationally organized, and had magnified her office of 
teacher, urging the nations to adopt Christian principles in 
dealing with each other, perhaps this awful catastrophe 
might have been averted. For it is a strife of ideals even 
more truly than of nations. Now is the time for clear and 
definite exposition of the gospel in its application not only 
to international relations, but to all the multiform perplexi- 
ties of our social order. All men recognize that the world 
can never return to the old status. The mighty battering- 
ram of battle has destroyed the walls of the former civil- 
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ization. The way is clear for the building of a new world. 
Now is the hour for Christian leadership to direct the con- 
fused and troubled hearts of men, that with clearer vision 
and chastened ambitions they may lay the foundations of 
the promised city of God. 

The need of fellowship is certainly as great in the modern 
world as it was in the empire of the Cesars. Men are 
hungry for friendship, sympathy, the grasp of a kindly 
hand. The Church has sometimes failed in these later days 
to be the unique spiritual democracy that it was in Corinth 
and Rome in the first century. It has become rich and 
fashionable and many of the toilers have become alienated 
from it. They feel that it does not sympathize with their 
need, nor care for their struggle for justice, nor use its 
influence in their behalf. They have turned to the labor 
union and the mutual benefit society for the practical 
brotherhood which they felt the Church did not furnish. 
This has been a mutual loss that is incalculable. The 
Church needs the heroism, the loyalty, the sacrifice, the 
spirit of cooperation and service which such workers give 
without measure to the cause they espouse. And they need 
intelligent and disinterested leadership, the sympathy and 
understanding of those outside their own interests, and the 
unselfish spirit which seeks the good not of one class only 
but of the whole community. There is no other aspect of 
its ministry on which the Church of today is laying so much 
emphasis as upon this practical expression of the spirit of 
brotherhood. In all our cities the churches are more and 
more becoming the centers to which the lonely, the sick, 
the sorrowing, those in any trouble or in need of sympathy 
and help, instinctively turn. The power of the Church of 
the future, even more than of the apostolic Church, will lie 
in this ministry. Looking over this distracted and dismem- 
bered world, we see how sore is the need of an inclusive 
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spirit of brotherhood, that shall sweep away again the racial 
hatreds, the national rivalries, and the class distinctions 
which underlie this present struggle. No other institution 
is so fitted to proclaim and illustrate this brother- 
hood as the Christian Church. The spiritual democracy it 
preached was a victorious power in the first century. It 
will be equally potent in the twentieth century. 

Today also men need more than ever before the inspira- 
tion of united worship. On every side the material world 
presses upon the spirit. We need more than ever a place 
where we may escape the besetments of earth and their 
downward pull, and be lifted into the fellowship of God. 
Whatever the variety of the outward form, from the sim- 
plicity of the Friends’ meeting to the stately ritual of the 
Roman or Greek churches, worship will continue to express 
man’s aspiration after God, and quicken those spiritual long- 
ings which find in communion with him their satisfaction. 
The Church alone, through all its varied forms, adequately 
meets this common need of humanity, which cannot be 
ignored. 

Above all, the modern Church, like the ancient, and to a 
far greater extent than in any previous day of its history, 
is a church that is serving the world. It recognizes that 
its membership is “a force and not a field,’ and seeks to 
employ all its talents that the Lord may receive his own 
with usury. A superficial criticism sometimes contrasts the 
great work of the Y. M. C. A. in war time with the work 
of the churches. But what is the Y. M. C. A. but the 
Church at work? All its leaders are prominent churchmen, 
behind all its activities is the unfailing support of the 
Christian community, and without the Church it could have 
neither activity nor existence. Through many agencies the 
Church is carrying on its wide service, and follows in the path 
of Him who said, “I am among you as one that serveth.”’ 
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It is evident that these great tasks can never be fully per- 
formed by a divided Church. The increasing realization of 
this gives power to the movement toward church unity. 
Not only are different communions joining in such union 
agencies as the Christian associations, and combining for 
increased efficiency and economy on many mission fields, 
but there is a deepening conviction that the great task of 
social regeneration demands a closer organic union of all 
Christian disciples for its accomplishment. 

Thoughtful men are agreed that we stand on the 
threshold of a new era. In the shaping of that new world 
religion will have a great part. It always has been, and 
always will be, man’s supreme interest. To this, history and 
human nature alike bear testimony. No other institution 
is so fitted to be the agent and instrument of religion in 
meeting the permanent needs of men as the Christian 
Church. She has not done all that she might nor all that 
she ought, in the past. But a larger measure than is gen- 
erally believed of all that has been done to enlighten, com- 
fort, uplift and unite mankind has been the work of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Now her hour has come. God 
has brought her into her kingdom for such a time as this. 
If she is faithful to her Lord, to the great traditions and 
golden ideals of her heroic apostolic days, the coming years 
will see a growing reverence and enthusiasm for the 
Church of Christ. Men will love her as Christ loves her, 
and she will become, as Dr. Hatch once prophesied, “A 
Church that shall outshine even the golden glory of its 
dawn by the splendor of its eternal noon.” 


Edward MacArthur Noyes. 
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BAPTISM 
Marx 1: 1-11; Acts 8: 26-40 


“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ.’—Acts 2: 38. 


There are many Christians who attach much importance 
to the mode of baptism. They hold that the literal meaning 
of the Greek word “‘baptizo”’ is “to dip,” and that inasmuch 
as baptism by the dipping or immersion of the whole body 
in water was common, if not universal, in the early Church 
this must be the one acceptable mode of administering this 
sacrament. 

The more discriminating Baptists feel, however, as we 
all do, that baptism with water is of secondary importance 
as compared with the baptism of the Holy Spirit. It was 
John the Baptist himself who said at the beginning, “T in- 
deed baptize you with water. One cometh after me, 
mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose. . . . He shall baptize. you with 
the Holy Ghost.” We all crave for ourselves and for our 
fellow believers a fuller baptism by the Spirit. 

There are thousands of people outside the Baptist Church 
and inside who feel, as Dean Stanley did, that while the 
mode of baptism in the first century may have been com- 
monly by immersion the departure from that mode which 
came early in the history of the Church represented for 
those colder regions where different modes of dress obtain, 
“the triumph of convenience and good taste over literal 
attachment to ancient custom.” 

The main message of the great forerunner who baptized 
Jesus in the river Jordan was “repent.” And he preached 
a form of repentance which did not mean a mere succession 
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of weak and wet sobs over one’s sins. It meant an about 
face morally. It called for a radical change of purpose. 
It summoned each man to make his crooked paths straight 
and the rough places in his life smooth, that the divine 
purpose for his life might move ahead with even tread. 
It involved changes of conduct as radical and laborious as 
the grading and filling on a mountain road in preparation 
for the coming of royalty. He cried out to all his hearers, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

When he preached this definite, clear-cut doctrine of re- 
pentance it “found men,” as we say, “right where they 
lived.” He knew how to address his communications so 
that they would reach their destination. When he “deliv- 
ered a sermon” he did not simply get it out of his own mind 
and mouth, he got it into the minds and hearts of those 
for whom it was intended. And the multitudes who came 
to hear him as he preached in the wilderness did not go 
away saying, “Beautiful sermon this morning! Splendid 
effort! One of the Doctor’s very best!” They came to him 
saying, “What then shall we do?” 

“And it came to pass in those days that Jesus came from 
Nazareth of Galilee and was baptized of John in Jordan.” 
He desired to fulfil all righteousness and he desired also to 
link up his own completer ministry with the preparatory 
work of this stern prophet of repentance. He must have 
known that the nobler method of life he came to offer the 
world would increase while the more negative form of 
goodness proclaimed by John would decrease. Neverthe- 
less he would rejoice that other men had labored into whose 
labors he could enter and he would therefore accept the 
rite of baptism at the hands of his forerunner. 

When Jesus was baptized in the Jordan it marked a 
spiritual crisis in his career. Whether that was the begin- 
ning of a full-fledged consciousness of his Messianic mis- 
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sion we may not feel sure—it was certainly a unique hour in 
his personal development. He entered at that period into a 
new form of strength and felt himself ready to enter 
actively upon his public ministry. 

When Jesus was baptized the heavens were opened and 
the Spirit descended upon him like a dove. The sky became 
vocal and a divine voice sounded in his ears. Has this 
common earth ever. heard a lovelier strain of music than 
the one which broke from the clouds that day by the river 
Jordan? It was God, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who spoke in that high hour and said, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye him.” 

Here was a Son who did always the will of the Father! 
Here was a Son who could look up at the close of his career 
and say, “Father, I have finished the work thou gavest me 
to do and now come I to thee.” And the satisfaction of 
the Father’s heart in that hour over the life of his Son was 
enough to set all the angels singing. There is no joy on 
earth or in heaven sweeter than that which holy affection 
feels when it sees the travail of its soul and is satisfied in 
the full realization of its highest hopes in the lives of those 
it holds dear. 

We have for our study in this lesson a further passage 
recording the baptism of a man of Ethiopia. The story as 
it stands is a record of personal work. The apostles were 
fishers of men, working sometimes with the drag-net but 
more often with the hand-line. The drag-net takes of every 
kind—it was used on the Day of Pentecost when three 
thousand were gathered into the Church, Ananias and 
Sapphira with the rest. The drag-net had here been used 
in Samaria bringing Simon the sorcerer into the number 
of baptized believers along with many others from whom 
the unclean spirits had gone out. 

The name of the successful evangelist in Samaria was 
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Philip and he had been preaching Christ with such power 
that “multitudes gave heed.” The short-sighted might have 
insisted on keeping such a man in the large cities casting 
his net in the biggest halls to be had. But there are choice 
souls to be won who do not live in cities. And there are 
many in the cities who are repelled rather than won by the 
methods of the monster meetings in the Big Tabernacle. 
“The angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert.” He took a 
successful evangelist away from the city crowds and sent 
him into the desert to preach the gospel to a solitary man. 

“He arose and went; and, behold, a man of Ethiopia!” 
The Ethiopian was a man of wealth traveling in his own 
chariot. He was a man of high position, the trusted 
treasurer of Queen Candace. He was a man of serious 
mind, reading the Hebrew scriptures as he rode along in 
his chariot. He had been to Jerusalem to worship, a man 
whose soul was in earnest quest of light and peace. And 
he had failed to find what he sought—he was returning 
with an unsatisfied heart, as it turned out, but an undis- 
couraged will. 

He was reading aloud in oriental fashion for “Philip 
heard him read the prophet Isaiah.” What an opportu- 
nity! Philip had wondered why he had been sent from 
Samaria into the desert and here was his answer. “Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” he courteously inquired. 
The traveler confessed his perplexity touching the passage 
he had just uttered and he invited Philip “to come up and 
sit with him.” 

The two men rode on together and Philip took the text 
the Ethiopian had been reading, “He was led as a sheep 
to the slaughter” and opened to him that Scripture until the 
man’s heart burned within him with a new and finer pur- 
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pose. The messenger of God showed the Ethiopian how 
this passage bore upon the central truth of our faith, for 
every part of the circumference of a circle faces toward 
the center when one knows which way to look. And from 
this providential beginning Philip preached to him Jesus as 
the fulfilment of that ancient prophecy and the Saviour of 
the world. 

When they finished their conference the Ethiopian was 
convinced. He believed on Jesus Christ and stood ready 
to confess that faith in baptism. He would not hide away 
his new-found trust behind the door. He would not under- 
take to claim his own personal salvation and then steal away 
in silent fashion, afraid or ashamed to declare it in the ap- 
pointed way. He “believed” and he would be “baptized” 
that he might be “saved.” 

When they came to a bit of water by the roadside the 
Ethiopian “commanded the chariot to stand still. And they 
both went down into the water, Philip and the eunuch, 
and he baptized him.’”’ When he had been baptized “the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip and the eunuch saw 
him no more.” The blessed experience had lasted but a 
brief hour but “he went on his way rejoicing.” His quest 
for truth and peace had proved at last successful. His 
unsatisfied heart and wndiscouraged will had found 
here in the desert toward Gaza the peace he had sought 
in vain at Jerusalem. He felt himself “a new man in 
Christ Jesus.” 

This man who there believed on Jesus Christ and was 
baptized into his name never appears again upon the pages 
of scripture or of secular history. We shall hear nothing 
more about him until we may chance to meet him in the 
streets of the city of God. The successful evangelist who 
was making such rapid and handsome additions to the 
Church rolls in Samaria had made his journey to the south 
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ali for the sake of one man who after his conversion never 
emerges into sight again. 

How much larger every way is the kingdom of God than 
our little human records! The Lord seeth not as man seeth, 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, while the Lord 
seeth quite to the heart of things. There are multitudes of 
men and women who never find their way into the pages 
of “Who’s Who” yet show themselves sufficiently precious 
for heaven to take thought on their behalf. The messengers 
of God are commissioned from above to search out these 
plain people and teach them as they travel through desert 
places toward the land of promise. In the light of God’s 
estimate upon quiet work like this, count no effort too costly 
if you in turn may instruct, convince and convert some soul 
whose presence beside you in the great day of judgment will 
show conclusively that your own place is with the children 
of light. 

Charles Reynolds Brown. 
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Marr. 26: 26-30; 1 Cor. 11: 20-34 

“For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death till he come.’—1r Cor, II: 26. 

The Lord’s Supper is both a memory and an anticipation. 
It looks backwards and forwards. When we sit with our 
Lord at his table and enter sympathetically into the mean- 
ing of the rite, we make our own the rich content of Chris- 
tian history and, at the same time, we build our high hopes 
for the Kingdom’s future. We live in three tenses at such 
a time. 

It is customary for us to dwell upon the memorial aspects 
of the Supper, and that is right, since our Lord placed the 
emphasis there when he said, “This do in remembrance of 
me”; but recalling those other words, how in this way we 
“proclaim the Lord’s death till he come,’’ we should find 
much that is helpful in the prophetic elements of the feast. 
It is in that direction that we are to look today. 

When we speak of prophecy in the limited sense of fore- 
casting events, we associate it, as a rule, with certain in- 
spired individuals whom we call “the prophets”; but there 
are also prophetic institutions and offices which serve us 
when individuals fail, which become as it were standing 
prophets. Such was the priesthood of the Hebrew Church, 
as also the sacrificial system connected with the temple, and 
even the Jewish kingdom itself. These institutions looked 
forward to the fuller and better revelation and experience of 
New Testament times, no less than the inspired utterances 
of men like Hosea and Isaiah. Correspondingly the Church 
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has its prophetic offices in certain forms of worship, and 
especially in the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

1. To put first that which is nearest and most intimate, 
we find that the Lord’s Supper is prophetic of our increas- 
ing likeness to Jesus. At the table we should come nearer 
to the actual companionship with the Master which the 
disciples enjoyed than in any other experience. What it 
meant to them to live with Jesus day by day, to look into 
his face, to listen to his voice, to watch him going about 
among the sick, the afflicted and the sinning, to receive his 
words as personal messages of truth and guidance,—how 
often we have longed for the privilege that was theirs, 
surely the highest privilege that ever came to mortal man! 
How often we have caught ourselves saying, “If only I 
could have been in the place of Mary and Lazarus, of Peter 
and john, what a different man I would have been!” This 
is a natural desire on our part, and yet one that is quite 
unnecessary. It is the teaching of Jesus that after his de- 
parture, through the gift of the Holy Spirit, intimacy be- 
tween himself and his disciples was to be increased rather 
than diminished. This proved to be the experience of the 
apostles themselves, who after the ascension came into a 
closer soul fellowship with the Master than they had en- 
joyed while they were with him in the flesh. But aside 
from this general association with the ever-living Christ, 
Jesus has not left us entirely without that more vivid sense 
of contact which every disciple craves. When we come to 
his table we come to him. We enter into fellowship with 
him in the most intimate of social functions. We eat and 
drink with the Master. Whatever else the Supper may 
mean to us it should stand for intimacy of life with the 
unseen Lord, and hence for growth through soul contacts. 
The Supper finds its chief practical value in the imparta- 
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tion of the graces of Christ as we continue in his holy 
presence. 

Does not the very form of the feast convey the prophecy 
of spiritual growth? The bread is broken that it may be 
shared; the wine is poured out that all may drink. The 
elements become our food, we assimilate them for bodily 
strength. Could anything better suggest the impartation of 
graces of character, of food for the soul? True, we are 
dealing here with symbols and not realities. Yet they are 
symbols which lead to realities, symbols which contain 
the pledge of future good. Like the wedding-ring and the 
kingly crown the bread and the wine of Jesus’ feast speak 
of that which both is and is to come. 

We need hold to no magical or even miraculous value in 
the Sacrament in order to understand its spiritual benefits. 
Enough that it sets forth the fact of the presence of Him 
who is the way, the truth and the life, and that as we par- 
ticipate in the rite we find spiritual forces bearing in upon 
our souls in an undeniable way. This is not fancy but 
fact, the actual experience of multitudes of devout Chris- 
tians whose souls are fed at the Lord’s table and who in 
the strength of that meal go into the temptations and hard- 
ships of the days that follow with new courage and hope. 
Ministers know well the value of the Sacrament to those 
who come expecting a blessing as from the very presence 
of Christ. Radiant faces shine out from the congregation 
as the deacons pass the bread and wine. The signs of joy- 
ous consecration on the part of the young, the manly seri- 
ousness in the bearing of those in middle life, the soften- 
ing lines of sorrow in the faces of the afflicted, the light of 
heaven in the countenances of aged saints—all these speak 
to the minister from out the pews. He knows that for such 
the invitation was not extended in vain. There are those 
who come to the Communion in the definite expectation of 
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a meeting with the Master, who think of it and prepare 
for it with that supreme privilege in view. It is to such 
that the Supper brings the promise of growing Christlike- 
ness in all days to come. 

The one quality above all others which we desire to have 
prophesied and increasingly fulfilled in our souls is that 
which brought Jesus to the cross, the quality of self-sacri- 
fice. This is the essential fruitage of the Communion. 
Without seeking this our coming to the table is vain. The 
bread and the wine are the emblems of death, of the 
supreme sacrifice of God for man’s redemption. And this 
death we proclaim till he come. Whatever we may say or 
think at other times, at the table we make the cross the 
central fact of our faith. Through this rite, of Christ’s 
own selection and ordinance, the cross is made secure, and 
the way of the cross becomes forever the way of the 
Church. 

Three words stand out in our vocabulary as essentially 
Christian: love, service, sacrifice. If we would know the 
meaning of those words and if we would make them the 
working principles of our lives, it is necessary for us to 
sit at the feet of the Master, as did the disciples of old. 
He alone can impart to us this secret of his power. Love, 
service, sacrifice. They should always come in that order. 
To love is to serve, to serve is to sacrifice. And so we must 
come to the place of love if we would learn the meaning of 
the other two. A faithful use of the Lord’s Supper should 
do more than any other visible act to prepare us for the calls 
to Christian service and devotion which meet us on every 
side. He who approaches it in the companionship of 
Christ will refuse no cross along the way of life. 

2. But our communion is not only with Christ, but with 
our fellow disciples. It is at the table that we realize as 
on no other occasion the fact and the value of the Church, 
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So we rejoice to find in the Supper the prophecy of the 
ultimate triumph of the Church. What a growing family 
we are! What an expansion of that table we have seen! 
At the beginning eleven men were gathered with Jesus in 
the upper room of a private house, eleven in a world of 
a billion souls! The next time the number is mentioned, 
it is one hundred and twenty; the next three thousand; 
the next five thousand; then numbers cease to have any 
significance to thosé who compose the original group. They 
have started down the highways of the nations and the 
great world-movement has begun. Today Christianity is 
the most numerous and the most pervasive of all religions, 
and the name of Jesus is the best known and best loved 
word in human speech. What a beautiful thing it is to 
contemplate that, through the rapid spread of the Christian 
faith in our day, on each Lord’s Dav a continuous hymn 
of praise ascends to God as the light sweeps around the 
globe: 


‘The sun, that bids us rest, is waking 
Our brethren ’neath the western sky, 
And hour by hour fresh lips are making 
Thy wondrous doings heard on high.’’ 


But even more significant is the fact that the Lord’s Supper 
has become the most universal of rites. Wherever Chris- 
tians are found the bread is broken and the wine is poured. 
The form of observance varies greatly in accordance with 
the ideas and tastes of various sections of the Church, but 
the feast remains. In the cathedrals of Europe it is admin- 
istered in the solemn ritual of the mass. In the open fields 
of Scotland, on the great sacramental days, with multitudes 
gathered from far and near, the observance has the sim- 
plicity of the scene in the upper room. 

Recently the account comes of a group of African disci- 
ples in a native hut in the heart of the Dark Continent. 
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Newly won to Christianity, they desired of all things the 
holy sacrament at the hands of the missionary, that they 
might feel themselves members of the body of believers, 
throughout the world. The rain beat down in torrents 
through the leaky thatch, the crashing of the thunder made 
formal address impossible, there was no provision of table 
or plate or cup. Yet the missionary could not refuse those 
eager faces grouped about him in the darkness lightened 
only by a tallow dip. And so with an enamel wash-basin 
for the bread and a dinner pail for the juice of the grape, 
the holy rite was observed, and those humble disciples for- 
got the tumult of the storm and the crudeness of the place 
as they tarried in the presence of Him who breathed peace 
upon his own. 

What stories come to us of solemn communions behind 
the trenches in France! We are told how, on the eve of 
battle, in the army huts, or under the trees, the chaplains 
call together groups of Christian soldiers in order that the 
sacrament may be administered. There, with the roar of 
the guns blotting out the speaker’s voice, the soldiers kneel 
to receive the memorials of Him who gave his life for the 
world, and the fighter is made ready for the battle which 
may prove to be his last and his best. : 

It is by such scenes rather than by statistical tables that 
we mark the progress of the Church through the ages. 
The first communion was a pledge of all the rest. It was 
to a group of missionaries that Jesus passed the bread and 
the wine. No more far-reaching word was spoken at that 
time than this, “As thou didst send me into the world, even 
so sent I them into the world.’”’ In the Book of Acts, when 
the disciples had become a great multitude, it tells how they 
continued day by day with one accord in the temple, break- 
ing bread at home, partaking of their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God and having favor 
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with all the people, and how that the Lord added to them 
daily those that were saved. In the early days they seem 
to have estimated the growth of the Church by the increas- 
ing number of groups meeting for the breaking of bread. 
The communion was the fellowship of those who were 
winning souls for Christ. This is an important aspect of 
the Supper for us all. The Lord’s table is a center for the 
extension of Christianity. At every communion the church 
should seek to complete itself through the bringing in of 
the community. Just in so far as we separate ourselves 
from the world for the observance of this feast, so should 
we seek to carry into the world what we, there receive. 
Jesus invites us to his table not in an exclusive way, but 
as those who should extend the invitation far and wide. 
Thus each Supper becomes a prophecy of the triumph of 
the Church; each table group foretells the gathering in of 
the whole family of God. 

3. Finally, let us take into our hearts these words in 
which the apostle Paul most definitely set forth the pro- 
phetic quality of the rite, “For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he 
come.” It is not my purpose to discuss the hope which the 
early disciples entertained, and which some entertain today, 
as to the literal fulfilment of this promise here on the earth. 
Such a discussion, involving so many questions as to the 
limitations of inspiration and the nature of the program of 
Christ, would ill become a discourse of this kind. Enough 
to say that unless Jesus appears in such a way as to over- 
come the limitations of locality and space, it were far better 
for us to await the reunion in the world to come which no 
disciple is inclined to question. For Jesus to appear before 
such disciples as might be gathered in Jerusalem or Pales- 
tine, or in any other place, would be to put the great mass 
of believers at a sad disadvantage. Is it not better to re- 
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gard the promise as to all alike, and so as having no regard 
to geographical considerations or anything which might 
limit the fullest manifestation of Christ to an expectant 
Church? The conception of Jesus’ return, which the Apostle 
John gives us in his wonderful fourteenth chapter, best sat- 
isfies the longings of the Church of today. It was at the 
Supper table that Jesus comforted their hearts by saying, 
“Tn my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so 
I would have told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and 
will receive you unto myself ; that where I am, there ye may 
be also.” 

To that blessed reunion we should look forward with 
clear thought and definite expectation whenever we sit at 
the table of the Lord. The last Supper on earth foretells 
the first Supper in heaven. Our communion is with the 
risen Lord, who awaits our coming. 

On this supreme occasion of the Christian life the best 
things of Jesus’ past and the best things of Jesus’ future 
become our very own and we are enabled to sing: 


“By Christ redeemed, in Christ restored, 
We keep the memory adored, 

And show the death of our dear Lord 
Until He come. 


“And thus that dark betrayal night 
With the last advent we unite, 
By one blest chain of loving rite, 


Until He come.” 


Cornelius H. Patton. 
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Acts 2: 42, 46, 47; PHIL. 4: 10-20 


“Tf we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another.’—r John TI: 7. 


The lessons for our study are examples of the practises 
of the members of the church at Jerusalem and details of 
the generosity and affection of the church in Macedonian 
Philippi. The text gives a basis or condition of Christian 
fellowship. Fellowship found frequent expression in the 
early Church. It was urged and stimulated by the New 
Testament leaders. Paul’s eagerness to have the Gentile 
churches of Asia Minor and Europe participate in the col- 
lections for the poor at Jerusalem was not merely because 
of a desire to carry out the request of James and Cephas 
and John (Gal. 2: 9, 10). He saw the value of this act 
of gratitude in binding together the many parts of the 
Church Universal into one sympathetic whole. The two 
men who contributed most of our New Testament books, 
wrote much of “fellowship.” Read the first few verses of 
the first epistle of John; read Paul’s letters to Philemon, 
to the Galatians and to the Philippians. 

The apostles may not have been modern psychologists 
but they knew the truth that life seeks the association that 
is companionship. We are drawn to those who have com- 
mon ideas with us. We want friends who share our 
thoughts, and in whose thoughts we gladly share. A 
friend said recently, “Do you not think that every man 
needs a chum?” Life seeks life that is similar. Christian 
life seeks Christian life. Has the modern church cultivated 
sufficiently this instinct? We pay attention to beginnings 
of Christian living. We desire men and women, boys and 
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girls, to know the new birth of Christian consecration, but 
have we been alert to encourage and promote the living of 
Christian fellowship? 

We admire the evidences of such whenever we see them. 
We like the fine term “brother” used by the members of 
the early Church ‘in speaking of one another. We read 
what they did to show this brotherhood. We think of the 
oneness of spirit for which Christ prayed that it might be 
among us, that with all our differences there might be a 
tie similar to that which united him and the Father. 

I. What are the conditions of these ideals we should 
seek? What is the basis for the benefits we would desire 
in others and in ourselves? To use the Master’s figures, 
what are the seeds and the soil that produce flowers with 
the fragrance and beauty of a true Christian fellowship? 
Answers are given in the words of the three great teachers 
of the New Testament. 

1. John tells us, “If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another.” In other 
words, we do have the reality when we meet the necessary 
conditions. The benefits are ours when we provide the 
basis. The divine method always assures results when we 
do the part that is ours to care for. As John puts it, this 
is a matter that concerns the human will and human action. 
To walk in the light is to will to place our lives in such 
conditions and in such an atmosphere that the light can 
reach us. Tragic stories come to us, not alone of the soldier 
who has chosen to dwell in the trenches for truth and right- 
eousness, but of French school-teachers who heroically are 
conducting underground schools in the bombarded cities of 
France. 

One such school-teacher has scarcely been out of her 
catacomb into the sunlight for two years, sleeping, eating 
teaching in her quarters. Her heroism is undermining her 
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health. The body needs the physical sunshine. But men 
and women sacrifice the need of the body for the higher 
appeal of mind and soul. 

Our material conditions here at home may be severe, but 
no physical hardship can hinder us from walking in the 
Divine light that is ever shining for those who care to place 
themselves in its brightness. We may choose the morally 
dark places or we may choose the morally light. We may 
join the club where profanity is current or we may join the 
club where there is true gentlemanliness and regard for 
God’s laws. We may live in the moral sunshine or we may 
live in an immoral cave. We may go to work in a brewery 
or we may find our work among men who regard their 
vocations as helpful to society. We may choose to walk in 
the spiritual sunshine or we may choose to absent ourselves 
from its presence. We may go to the church service or 
we may spend the hours that should be given to worship 
in the midst of the thoughtless, pleasure-bent crowd of a 
seaside or lake resort. We may take a few minutes each 
day for prayer to God and communion with him out of his 
Word that will brighten the day with the spiritual light 
or we may go our way trying to meet the day’s problems 
and carry the day’s burdens in our own darkened path. 
Jesus walked in the light when he was upon earth. The 
divine rays showed him the way he was to go; they im- 
parted warmth and glow to his living. It was his walking 
in the light that made fellowship with him worth seeking 
and worth maintaining. And when any group of his dis- 
ciples choose to walk as he walked, in the light, then broth- 
erhood becomes a reality and a blessing to each one in the 
group. One basis for the benefits of Christian fellowship 
is in the will, the determination to place life where the 
spiritual light shines. 

2. A second basis we find in Paul, in the central verse 
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of his letter to the Philippians, “Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” In this epistle Paul is 
amplifying Christ-mindedness. He writes of what it means 
to think as Christ thought. We may thus think about our 
own lives and particularly the conditions of such. We 
may not be as we would like to be; we may not be able to 
do what we would like to do; we may be in prison when 
we would prefer to be with our friends; death may be an 
immediate possibility. If we choose to think as Christ 
thought, then for us to live will be Christ. We may be 
abased; we may abound; we may be filled; we may be 
hungry ; we may be in want; but we too may learn the secret 
and we too may be able to “do all things in him that strength- 
eneth.”” When Christian people have learned the secret 
and thus think of the circumstances of their lives, fellow- 
ship between them is sweet and pure and helpful. Differ- 
ences in financial status are never referred to; they are 
forgotten. Words of pride are never uttered. Thoughts 
of jealousy never intrude. 

Paul centers his teaching in this epistle about the personal 
example of Christ, “who, existing in the form of God, 
counted not the being on equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.” To think as 
Christ thought is to think unselfishly, to think in terms of 
service, to think with a readiness to sacrifice. When Chris- 
tian people have ljearned this secret also, then fellowship 
between them is free from all self-seeking and bitterness 
and pain. Thought lies behind action, and the Christian who 
seeks to have in himself the mind of Christ Jesus and to 
think as he thought, is a brother indeed and a worthy mem- 
ber of the inner circle where Christian fellowship prevails. 
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3. The third requisite we find’ in the words of Jesus. 
He always saw the necessity of caring for the inner condi- 
tion, if we would produce outer results. He taught that 
the attitude of the heart is the vital basis for fellowship. 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.’ He set the highest standard known for living. 
It is above that of love for others as for oneself. It is 
above that of our treatment of others as we desire treat- 
ment for self from them, which we call the Golden Rule. 
It is the high standard of what the disciple has seen in his 
Master’s love for him. Such love is positive; it is stimu- 
lating, impelling to Christian companionship. 

Christ summed up the conditions for the fellowship that 
can be stamped with his name in the words, “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you.” 
Friendship with Christ, sharing his will and actions, sharing 
his thoughts, sharing his affection for others,—this is the 
heart of Christian fellowship. 

In many manufacturing establishments and in many 
storehouses inspectors of the government are examining 
goods that have been made for the country’s use. Each 
inspector is provided with a metal die or stamp. If the 
goods are accepted the government’s mark is placed upon 
them. They are fit for the nation’s service. They belong 
to the United States. Christ set a standard, “If ye do the 
things which I command you.” He accepts or rejects. He 
places his stamp or witholds it. 

A linotype operator recently used this illustration from 
his daily work. To the composing room where he is em- 
ployed by a daily newspaper, the copy is sent from the 
editor’s room. The setting-up of some of it is left optional 
with the foreman according as he has the space. But some 
copy comes marked with the word “must,” and this must 
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enter that day’s issues, however much else is thereby ex- 
cluded. Christ has marked some qualities with his “must,” 
and they must enter into the lives of those who would be 
his friends. And surely we are not wrong when we em- 
phasize the personal possessive in the words, “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you.” If 
we would have his stamp of approval and acceptance as 
his friends, this supreme condition must enter our lives, of 
tove as he loved us. This makes friendship with him, and 
makes fellowship one with another among his friends. 
II. The benefits of fellowship naturally issue when the 
conditions are provided. When we care for the latter, 
the former will always appear. They so appeared in the 
early Church; they will appear today. 

There was then and there will be today a readiness to be 
taught by those who know. ‘They continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching.” This was a hungering of the 
spirit. The new disciples wanted to know what Jesus said 
and did. It was a humility of spirit. The apostles knew; 
they did not. Hence they were willing to be taught. An 
evidence of brotherliness is the readiness to be instructed 
by those who have had the wider experience in things of 
Christ. 

“They continued steadfastly—in the breaking of bread.” 
This was the agape of the early Church, the simple act in 
connection with the daily meal which was commemorative 
of the action of the Lord that last night in the upper room 
when he took the bread and the cup and gave to his disciples. 
It was the sign of a Christian household and of a Christian 
company wherever gathered. Another verse in the same 
chapter tells us, “Breaking bread at home, they took their 
food with gladness and singleness of heart.’’ Simple cere- 
monies have their place in Christian life. From these cus- 
toms we have our practise of the Lord’s Supper in the 
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Church, and every Christian home should have the habit 
of the blessing or grace at meals in gratitude for our faith 
and the Father’s bounty. It makes the fellowship about 
the dining-room ‘table Christian. 

Prayer was another proof of early fellowship, prayer 
with the apostles, prayer in the home, prayer in the more 
formal services in the temple. The friends of Christ are 
not asked to be praying always to the exclusion of other 
duties. But where the friends of Christ gather, prayer 
will be one of the manifestations of fellowship in him. 

Generosity was another witness. “All that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and they sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according as 
any man had need.” They who had and they who lacked 
were all friends of Christ. The lack of one was the oppor- 
tunity for him who had to meet the needs of his brother. 
This evidence of brotherhood was not confined to the 
mother church at Jerusalem. The members of the church at 
Philippi often sent of their means to Paul. They had done 
so many times in his travels. They did so in his imprison- 
ment. They “had fellowship with his affliction” and he 
wrote out of his joy at this “fruit that was increasing to 
their account.” And what was an evidence of Christian 
friendship then is an evidence now. He who has, and 
seeth his brother have need, will as readily give. He who 
receives will accept in the spirit of Paul with Christian 
appreciation. 

The benefits naturally follow if we, under divine grace, 
have supplied the bases. Results issue when we meet the 
necessary conditions. And what happened in the days of 
the Church of old will continue to take place. They who 
have this Christian fellowship, will have “favor with all 
the people,” and the Lord will be adding “day by day those 
that are being saved.” Clarence Wells Dunham. 
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“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth.’—John 4: 24. 

To worship means to show honor to. We face, there- 
fore, in this lesson the question, What is the Christian way 
to show honor to God? 

Now the great point Jesus makes in such passages as the 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of John is that the way to 
reverence God is just to reverence him. God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth. The essential thing is that a man’s inmost soul 
should be in the attitude of adoration, trust and love toward 
his Father. 

Thus we are furnished with a criterion by which to judge 
all so-called forms of worship. If the all-important matter 
is the inner attitude of the human soul to the divine, no 
form of worship can be binding upon all alike. It will be 
expected that, amid the variety of people in the world, 
various ways of doing honor to God will be in use. Any 
method that helps to stir a reverent sense of God in the 
soul or that helps a man to express his feelings of adora- 
tion and trust is legitimate from the Christian standpoint. 

One method of worship which Jesus himself specially 
commands is for a man to go by himself, where he cannot 
be seen or disturbed by other people, and there fix his 
thoughts upon God, try to see him as he is, to feel his pres- 
ence. It is to be feared that few members of our churches 
engage in this spiritual exercise. Most of us find no time 
for being alone and quiet. We have lost the inclination 
for it. We have no real conception of how Jesus could 
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spend a whole night in prayer on the mountain-side, or the 
mystics and saints of other days devote nearly all their days 
to prayer. It appears, moreover, that of the few who spend 
some time in their closets with God, most are primarily 
concerned about asking him for this thing or that, telling 
him things, rather than gazing upon him and listening for 
his voice. But if we really reverenced God, if we had some 
genuine inkling of who he is and of our relation to him, 
how could we spend so much energy talking to him and 
getting him to look at us? Should we not rather be vastly 
concerned to have him talk to us? Should we not often sit 
in expectant and desirous silence until he showed himself 
to us, made us feel his reality and presence with our whole 
being? 

This method of worship is exceedingly difficult. There 
are no extraneous aids present from architecture, incense, 
music, the presence of crowds, the voice of priest or 
preacher with certain magnetic powers. A man is thrown 
back upon the resources of his own mind and spirit. And 
all those resources are required. Think of the mental effort 
required to concentrate the mind even for a few moments 
upon some great theme, and how few people have trained 
themselves to it. Think of the effort the will must make 
to turn away from all narrowness, impurity, selfishness. 
Think of the emotional strain involved in the high moments 
of love between two human beings. Then put all these 
together—this intense mental, volitional and emotional 
effort—and you have some idea of what is involved when 
a human soul seeks to rise to God or opens itself to the 
incoming of God. 

Yet any one who is in earnest may begin at once to 
practise this method of worship, and from the very outset 
may share in its blessed fruits. Let such a one go by him- 
self, and first sit quietly for a moment in order that his 
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mind may compose itself. Then let him ask himself what 
he conceives to be the character of God. Let him recollect 
what he has been taught about God, how he has felt about 
him since infancy and throughout his development. Let 
him try to describe God as Jesus seemed to think of him. 
Let him bring to mind moments in his experience when 
God seemed suddenly near and real. Let him ask himself, 
What difference will it make in my life if I really believe 
in such a Father as I have professed to believe in? How 
will it affect my treatment of such a one? Will it mean 
that I must take myself very seriously in hand? Am [ not 
shamed out of much of my discontent and fear, if I really 
have a God and Father? Then let him say to himself, 
“But I to have a divine Father who is infinite Love. He is 
here, now. Nothing could be more certain. I am always 
absolutely safe in his keeping. He always gives me the 
strength I need for what I have to do, if only I am willing 
to take it. God is true. God is here.” As he says this, let 
him try to feel the truth of it with his whole soul. No one 
can possibly practise this spiritual exercise without gaining 
from it some gleam of insight, some sense of peace, some 
accession of strength. Then let him go forth and live on 
that insight, peace, strength. Let him thus prove to him- 
self the reality of his communion with God. 

The blessings that ultimately come to the man who goes 
into his closet to worship the Father cannot be described ; 
they must be experienced. Peace, joy, unfailing strength, 
likeness to God, are his. The Father seeketh such to be 
his worshipers, because to such he can give himself, as he 
ever longs to do. And those moments when the son sees 
his Father face to face and knows that all is well—those 
moments none will attempt to describe, least of all those 
who have shared them. 

There are of course many other ways besides this of 
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lonely, direct contemplation, by which we may worship 
God, may cultivate or express an inner attitude of rever- 
ence, trust and affection for him. There are those who 
cannot worship in a house or church, who must get out-of- 
doors. There are others to whom appropriate architecture, 
a familiar ritual, stately music, a priest, seem well-nigh 
indispensable. Multitudes throughout the ages have found 
that they could best worship, call forth and express a rev- 
erent sense of God, by performing certain symbolical ac- 
tions, partaking, that is, of sacraments. The Quakers and 
some others have found that when a number of people 
gather in silence and turn their thoughts toward God, they 
can often worship more satisfactorily than when some one 
is talking or when an individual seeks God for himself in 
silence. 

The witness of Jesus and of Christian history combine 
to suggest that in this matter we must allow each other 
the utmost liberty. For the witness of Jesus is that the 
outward form is of hardly any importance, may be used 
or must be omitted according as it does or does not help 
the worshipful spirit to express itself. The pagan idea is 
that you must perform a prescribed ceremony just so, if 
you desire to honor God. -The Christian idea is that you 
must feel reverently toward God in your heart, and use 
any outward forms that help you to attain or express that 
feeling. And the witness of Christian history is that men 
have actually succeeded in achieving contact with God in 
many different ways, that no one way can lay exclusive 
claim to divine approval. 

Yet it is also true that the witness of Jesus and of all 
religious history combines to warn us against the tyranny of 
custom, of elaborate outward form. We need to be asking 
ourselves certain serious questions in these days that are 
so crucial for Christianity. How many people come to 
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worship in our churches with serious thought and desire 
to find God through their worship? To what extent are we 
‘regarding our church services as an end in themselves — 
rather than as a means? Do we suppose that our going 
through a certain order of service, saying and singing 
certain words, is in itself any more pleasing to an intelligent 
God than the ritual of a heathen temple? Is it merely 
esthetic pleasure that we seek through our services in our 
beautiful churches, or spiritual awakening and moral 
change? Does our worship soothe consciences or sting 
them? Does it make us more alive to the needs of the 
world, or enable us comfortably to close our eyes to them? 
True worship will always bring us face to face with God, 
with sin, with duty, with human need, will send us forth 
comforted and strengthened, but also aroused, purged, 
inspired. 

After all it is not by any sort of “worship’—in closet or 
in church—that we truly worship the Christian God. Our 
life is our worship. Our deeds are our votive gifts. We 
started out with the question, What is the best way to show 
honor to God? Well, the best way to show honor to God is 
to trust him and so never to be afraid of anything; to obey 
him, no matter how hard it may be, assuming that he really 
does know more than we; to strive to be like him, that is, to 
be filled with love toward every one always. This is to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth. Aught else we do in closet 
or in church is justified only as it helps us better to do this. 


Abraham J. Musie. 
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Acts 16: 9-15; JAMES 5: 19-20 
“Ve shall be my witnesses.’—Acts 1:8 


We are learning many lessons today, in these years of 
the world war. Among these lessons is at least one that 
the active participants in the war and all of us who are 
living today will never forget. It has been burned into our 
souls by the fire of suffering. It is the lesson of the neces- 
sity of definite convictions. We were becoming loose 
thinkers on many questions; we were saying that it made 
little difference what a man believed. We are not loose 
thinkers today. We are insisting that every man, in the 
issues which confront the nation, must be pro or con. 
_ There is no other alternative. We offer no other option, 
for there can be none. A man must be for or against. 
He must be active in a cooperation which is loyalty, or he 
will be in avowed opposition or in a state of indifference 
which is also disloyalty. There is no other possibility be- 
yond the two of loyalty or disloyalty. We must be under 
the sway of great convictions or unmoved by the greatest 
strife of the ages. The task for our nation is to bring 
every man, woman, boy and girl into line with the necessity 
of the hour, to bring every individual under the influence 
of these mighty convictions of right and wrong, so that we 
will dedicate ourselves to the victory of the right. And 
when these years shall have passed, we will have learned 
the value of convictions to human life, and for many 
decades we will not be weak in our holding of ideas. 

The need of the kingdom of God is equally imperative. It 
too is a realm of life into which indifference had been creep- 
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ing with an insidiousness that was sapping vigor and power. 
It also provides one of those delicate but powerful ties by 
which human life is bound. This tie also was being weak- 
ened by looseness of thinking. The time has passed also 
in the kingdom of God for such thinking. As the cry 
has come to America, “Awake, believe what you say you 
believe, and stand for that belief with all the power with 
which God has endowed you,” so the cry has come to the 
Church of Christ, “Awake, believe what you say you be- 
lieve, and stand for that belief with all the power which 
God has given you.” 

I. To win others to its Lord the Church of Christ must 
have positive beliefs. Men are never won to a cause by 
negations. They are won by expressions of faith in both 
words and deeds. We must have convictions if we would 
bring others to a vital relation with the Saviour in whom 
we believe. And the Church must win others to Christ if 
it is to do its part in redeeming the world from selfishness, 
strife and bitterness. In doing its part, the need of the 
Church is as the need of the nation in its realm of service. 
There is no room for indifference. We believe or we do 
not believe. We are convinced or we are not convinced. 
We are with Christ or we are against him. The same dis- 
tinction holds true now as when he uttered the words, 
“He that is not with me is against me; and he that gath- 
ereth not with me scattereth.” There is the divine rejec- 
tion of that which is neither cold nor hot. A Church 
which is convinced of the truths for whose perpetuation 
it was established, will be a Church that wins others for 
those truths. 

We read the story of the New Testament Church. It 
is the outlined history of a Church that believed. The 
early Church believed in a risen Christ; it believed in an 
ascended Christ; it believed in a glorified Christ; it be- 
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lieved in a coming Christ; it believed in salvation through 
that Christ. Others were won to Christ because the 
Church believed in truths that to them were precious. 
The Church of the religious eras since that day has always 
been a believing, a convinced Church. Different truths may 
have received different emphasis at different periods, but 
the lesson is the same from every age. To win others to 
its Lord the Church must have positive beliefs. 

II.. To win others the Church must be devoted to its 
Head. ‘“‘Ye are my witnesses,” said Jesus. A witness is 
one who believes and who is willing to testify to his belief 
and to stand for that belief. Back of our English word, 
“witness,” is the Greek word, “martyr.” Many of the 
early witnesses became martyrs, as we think of the later 
use of the latter word. Many of them, on the other hand, 
did not suffer persecution or death for what they believed. 
They simply spoke of it and lived it. But all of them who 
were true witnesses for Christ believed in him, spoke of 
him to others and were willing to accept whatever might 
come as a result of their witnessing. 

Devotion is not an empty word today. We are seeing 
thousands of our young men devoting themselves to a cause. 
They are choosing the places of danger in their consecra- 
tion. When the great German drive of 1918 began on 
March 21, the American roll of honor named only one man 
“killed in action,” Lieutenant Jefferson Feigl. Acquaint- 
ances knew him as a young man of handsome features, 
but those of us who had watched his growth from boyhood 
knew him best for his constant courtesy and quiet thought- 
fulness for others. Commissioned when a Harvard student 
as a lieutenant in the Field Artillery, he was assigned to 
the artillery school in France. In December of 1917 he 
was offered an instructorship in the French Artillery 
School. This safe and honorable position, carrying with 
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it a promotion in rank, was refused because of preference 
for active service in the field. His last assignment is best 
described in his own words of humor as he wrote home— 
“I am now doing liaison work for my battalion. That is, 
I live with the infantry and brace up their morale by my 
inspiring presence. In other words, it is a sort of diplo- 
matic job. I never felt better in my life nor enjoyed my- 
self more. The only drawback is that, whereas the 
‘Doughs’ get relieved every eight days, I stay on indefi- 
nitely.”” When the report of his death reached his home, 
two of his boyhood friends at once decided to enlist. 
Devotion wins others. 

III. To win others, the Church must be charitable. In 
our zeal for a common devotion we must not make the 
mistake of judging differences in method to be evidences 
of lack of consecration, There have been too many Johns 
who have come with the words, “Teacher, we saw one 
casting out demons in thy name; and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followed not us.” The test of loyalty, as Christ 
taught in his reply, is not in others’ imitation of our 
methods, but in the results produced and in the spirit of 
the work done. Criticism between denominations is a 
waste of time. Criticism between individuals in the same 
church is a waste of energy. One common purpose for 
the nation makes effective the service of the sailor on 
battleship, or in submarine, the engineer, infantryman, 
artilleryman, the mechanic at home, the farmer in his field, 
the wife directing her household economies, though all 
have different methods. Love, as Paul interprets such in 
the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, must be real and 
be apparent in him who would win others for the Christ 
he professes to love. 

IV. The Church will be a winning church when the 
members of the church realize and exercise their privilege 
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of personal evangelism. The pastor, the church visitor, 
the missionary, have no exclusive right in this form of 
service. Ordination is not necessary to win others to 
Christ. The history of the Church is a repetition of the 
book of the Acts. Not all are won by a manifestation of 
light on the highway, nor aroused by the terror of an 
earthquake, nor gained by the persistent activities of a 
great missionary. “These are the exceptional cases and are 
so recorded. The many hundreds, the many thousands 
have been won of whose winning there is no account. 
Personal evangelism, the personal witnessing of a Christian 
life to another life, may be a new term but not a new fact. 
Through such chiefly the Church has grown and through 
such principally it will continue to grow. In our war for 
democracy we are not depending upon the individual 
action of the President or the commander of the army or 
the admiral in the navy. We are looking to every person 
in the nation to “carry-on” with the same common idea 
and purpose. So the Church depends upon every member 
to “carry-on” with the duty that belongs to all. 

V. There is, however, no mechanical rule for witness- 
ing for Christ. There is no such rule for loyalty to the 
nation in these days. The soldier and the sailor have defi- 
nite duties to perform; rules govern minute actions for 
them; their conformity to such will measure their loyalty ; 
of necessity routine is a part of their life. But for the 
average man and woman there are no such requirements. 
Loyalty is not therefore impossible for us. We try to do 
our daily tasks with a wider conception of their need and 
value; we await special opportunities to speak or to act, 
and then we speak and then we act as loyalty bids us. 
We say a word here and a word there. There is the ready 
submission to each requirement of the government; there 
is the glad giving up of an unnecessary luxury; there is 
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the particular service rendered when the call comes. No 
one needs to be told how to be loyal if he is genuinely such. 
The parallel is equally true. No one needs to be told how 
to be a loyal witness for Christ if he is genuinely loyal to 
the Master. . 

Some simple principles, however, are worth repeating. 
Follow the impulses that you honestly feel come from God. 
The inner voice will always speak to one who is willing to 
listen. The door will be found open if the voice is heeded. 
When Paul was at Troas he could not have foreseen the 
open door for him in Macedonia, but Luke probably had 
talked with him of the need there, and he obeyed the impulse 
that came from God bidding him go. Philip could not have 
known in advance of the favorable opportunity through 
the reading by the Ethiopian of the section in Esaias, 
but the Spirit said, “Go near, and join thyself to this 
chariot.’ A young minister was returning on the street 
car from many afternoon calls when the feeling came that 
he ought to have called at one more home. The feeling 
was so persistent that he went back. As he entered the 
door, he was greeted by the words, “I had been hoping 
that you would come.” Do what you feel in your heart 
God wants you to do. 

Remember the importance of personal attention and 
interest. Zacchzus knew that Christ was interested in him. 
The lonely man who had been blind was touched by the 
fact that Jesus personally cared for him and found him. 
The boy in the army, tired by the day’s details, is won for 
the things of God by the warm personal hand-clasp of the 
Y. M. C. A. worker and the evidence that somebody cares 
for him as a man. There are two sides to every life. 
There is the social side, the mass side we might call it, 
that responds to the general movements. Friends are 
going to some large gathering and we want to go. Others 
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are buying government bonds and we buy. There is also the 
individual side to every life, that side that makes every 
man feel that at times he wants to be treated as “one,” that 
seeks the recognition of the self. 

Adapt words and deeds to the individual. Because of this 
personal side to each life there must be adaptation. Truth 
fits many molds. No one outer form is adapted to all men. 
Paul was accused of inconsistency because of his becoming 
as a Jew to the Jew, as one weak to those who were weak, 
as one without law to those without law. But there was 
the inner consistency of purpose that focused every action 
of his life. Jesus did not talk the same to the woman at 
the well as to Nicodemus. 

VI. There is glory in such service. When this war for 
freedom shall have been won, all they who have been serv- 
ing the cause, whether in positions of danger or in humbler 
tasks that have involved no personal risk, will have in 
themselves the glory of having been true. The radiance 
of such lives will not be from medals bestowed or titles 
given, but from the character that has stood the test and 
been true. When the great cause of Christ shall have been 
won, theirs will then be the glory in the radiance of their 
own lives, who have shared in the conflict and so share 
in the victory. “They that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 


Clarence Wells Dunham. 
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“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation.”’—Mark 16: 15. 


The words missions and missionary are from the Latin 
verb muitto, to send. The Greek equivalent is apostello, 
from which we get the word apostle. A missionary is one 
who is sent on an errand, delegated with a specific duty. 
Christian missions is the organized effort to spread the 
gospel of Jesus Christ throughout the earth, by sending 
forth men and women to live and speak in his name. 

The missionary enterprise is the very heart of the gospel 
of Jesus. He came to save the world by revealing the 
Father and his method was to do it by impressing his 
| message upon others who would go forth in his name with 
the glad evangel. There came a time when the followers 
of Jesus ceased to be learners, primarily, and became bear- 
ers of the truth: when they were not called disciples as 
much as they were apostles. 

The closing words of Matthew’s Gospel are, “Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world,” and the book of the Acts, almost 
in its opening words, gives Luke’s record of the same fare- 
well message of Jesus, “Ye shall receive power, when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” 
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How well the first followers of our Lord caught his spirit 
can be seen in the way that they went forth in obedience 
to his dying command. All of the New Testament, after 
the four Gospels, is a book of missions. The Acts tells the 
historical story of the first missionary work and the epistles 
are letters written to missionary churches or to mission- 
aries themselves. Peter, John, Mark, Barnabas, Timothy, 
Paul are a few of-the names that suggest the missionary 
activity of the first century. Peter caught the vision of 
Christianity as a religion adapted to the Gentile as well as 
the Jewish world. Paul, in thirty years of missionary work, 
lifted Christianity out of the narrow ruts of a Jewish sect 
with headquarters at Jerusalem and made it a world power, 
centering at Rome. The successors of the first apostles 
carried forward the work till, before the end of the second 
century, a Roman emperor admitted that the new doctrine 
had influenced every hamlet of the great empire and was 
destined to dominate the world. The tide rose higher and 
higher till the conversion of Constantine, early in the fourth 
century, made Christianity the religion of the empire by 
royal decree. 

There is scarcely time to tell the romantic story of the 
conversion of our ancestors as Christianity swept over 
Europe and pushed across the channel to the British Isles, 
changing wild tribes of nature worshipers into followers of 
Jesus. 

Modern missions began with William Carey who left 
the cobbler’s bench in England and went to India in 1793. 
The movement was followed in this country soon after by 
the Haystack Prayer Meeting of Samuel Mills and his 
companions in Williams College in 1806. That spot in 
Mission Park, Williamstown, Massachusetts, is one of the 
imperishable shrines of our faith: the place where those 
college students caught the vision that “The field is the 
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world” and registered their faith in the words, “We can 
if we will.” 

The writers of Church history will probably mark a new 
era in missions beginning about the first of the twentieth 
century. The Boxer trouble in China was a turning-point 
in the work of missions. The previous century had been 
occupied in laying foundations in the way of creating lan- 
guages and translating the Bible; in building schools and 
hospitals and training a native force. Since the beginning 
of the present century the work has been on a larger scale. 
In China Christianity has come into favor with the higher 
classes and thousands of students are enrolled as inquirers ; 
in Japan it is placed by the side of their two ancient faiths 
as worthy of attention by the nation; in India through the 
mass movements, the missionaries are embarrassed by the 
number of catechumens; the Dark Continent has its many 
points of light, especially in the south and west; and some 
of the islands of the sea have been redeemed and cannibals 
transformed into Christians. 

We are apt to confine a study of Christian missions to 
the foreign field, at least we make a clear-cut distinction 
between Home and Foreign Missions, but there is really 
no such division. They are both part of one great enter- 
prise and the home work is absolutely essential to the 
foreign work. Jesus summed it all in one breath when he 
said, “Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” We must keep the home fires burning in order that 
the fires may be kindled afar. 

As a matter of fact, home missions have not the same 
charm for most of us that foreign missions have. The non- 
Christian is more romantic when seen through the haze of 
distance. Things have greatly changed since Dr. March 
wrote those words in his missionary hymn, 
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“Tf you cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at your door.” 


It is literally true that the non-Christian is at our very door 
in considerable numbers. We have Confucians and Bud- 
dhists and Mohammedans and Hindus among us, and how 
much less interesting they are than when seen at a dis- 
tance! The Chinaman in China is very different to us from 
the Chinaman in the laundry next door, and yet he is here 
with his chopsticks and his queue. One of our brilliant 
and consecrated young missionaries said recently that more 
Chinese students come to this country as Christians than 
return to China as Christians, after some years of study in 
America. If that is true—and there is no reason to doubt 
his statement—it is a severe reproach on our Christianity 
and our attitude toward the stranger within our gates. 
Besides those who are of the non-Christian faiths we have 
the millions among us who come from southern and east- 
ern Europe, from countries that are nominally Christian, 
but whose type of Christianity needs clarifying and invig- 
orating. Our foreign population have claims upon us that 
cannot be lightly put aside and which we have in no large » 
measure met. 

Rural evangelism is important today, especially in the 
older portions of our country where the church used to 
be vital. The time was when the country church was the 
great leavening force of our American life. It used to be 
a favorite pastime in a gathering of representative Chris- 
tian people to ask how many of the number were reared in 
a rural community and trained in a country church and 
have the large majority of the ministers and office-bearers 
present respond to the call. That is no longer true. The 
strong men of the city church are not, in any such large 
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measure, country born and bred. The rural sections, in 
the east at least, are decadent. Their life has been drained 
by the new industrial order which has called much of the 
old stock to the cities. American Christianity has a duty 
to our country church, which is only repaying the country 
church for the service it has rendered to the life of the 
nation in the past. We must save America that America 
may help save the world. 

But what emphasis does the present world situation put 
upon Christian missions? Men, in large numbers, are ask- 
ing what is the use of taking the gospel of Christ to the 
non-Christian world when the so-called Christian nations 
seem to have failed to comprehend it, or at least have not 
molded their life by its spirit? What must China and 
Japan, India and Africa think of cultured Europe and 
America? Judged by the seeming failure of Christian 
civilization what need have Mohammedanism and Buddhism 
and Confucianism for Christianity? It is not strange that 
the question is asked nor is it without force. Neither is the 
question difficult to answer. Because one part of the world 
has failed to live the life of Christ to the full is no argu- 
ment against urging that life upon the rest of humanity. 
No one has contended that Christianity was a failure, but 
only that it had been defeated by the selfishness and sin 
of men. Because a college fails to do for a large number 
of its students what it should do for them we do not con- 
demn the college and say that all educational institutions 
should be closed. We still know that culture is worth while 
and we try to connect up the system of education with the 
youth of the land so that success will be in a higher pro- 
portion. The very fact that we recognize the failure of 
Christianity in the present crisis is proof that we feel its 
possibilities. We are sure that Christ’s ideals are possible 
of attainment, that his method of life is workable. To the 
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person of real prophetic vision the present seeming collapse 
of Christianity is the mightiest challenge to preach the 
gospel of Jesus at home and to the ends of the earth till we 
realize the “new heavens and a new earth wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness” and “He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied.” 

All missionary work divides us into two classes: those 
who go on the errand and those who remain at home and 
furnish the sinews of war. Carey voiced his appreciation 
of that division of labor in his immortal phrase, “I will go 
down into the pit if you will hold the rope.” In our war 
for world democracy we say that three things are neces- 
sary, men, munitions and money. So in winning the world 
for Christ the need is for men and money. A well-known 
statistician has said that for every fighting man at the 
front, in the present war, it takes twenty workers at home 
to keep him efficient, so we need a large and loyal force 
in the home churches ready to make their sacrifices that 
the brave men and women who have volunteered for this 
service in the army of Christ may strike the most effective 
blows. 

Surely out of such a world crisis as we are now in must 
come some great moral and spiritual values. What if we 
shall learn the glory of sacrifice for the spiritual redemp- 
tion of the world! What if this rush of the very flower 
of our young manhood to the colors till our colleges are 
shot to pieces shall be matched by another outpouring of 
our best life to carry the evangel of Jesus to all men! 
What if the churches become as proud of their service flags 
that shall bear the names of those who follow in His train 
who has gone forth to war a kingly crown to gain! What 
if the loosening of our purse-strings in these days of strug- 
gle shall show us the possibilities of Christian giving till 
we bring all the tithes into God’s storehouse and claim his 
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blessing! So may it be, that when the world is made safe 
for democracy, there shall be one more war waged in a 
whole-hearted spirit of sacrifice that “the kingdoms of this 
earth shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ.” 


H. Grant Person. 
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“So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that which is 
good toward all men.’—Galatians 6: Io. 


The Martyrdom of Man 

What a world is the world of today! Surely never be- 
fore was such a cup of mingled miseries pressed to the lips 
of mankind. Men slain by millions in the prime of their 
young manhood; men torn by ragged steel, strangled by 
deadly gas, choked in pitiless seas; men frost-bitten, crip- 
pled, maimed, tortured, doomed to slow death in hideous 
prisons; myriads of widowed women and fatherless chil- 
dren,—women broken-hearted, children famished and 
forlorn; heaps of ruins where yesterday there were happy 
homes, an abomination of desolation stretching stark and 
terrible a hundred leagues across a continent where once 
were noble cities, fair gardens and fruitful fields; innocent 
peoples massacred in cold blood by tens of thousands, and 
by hundreds of thousands driven out from home to die in 
the howling wilderness; yes, all these things and worse have 
come to pass in our own time and almost under our own 
eyes. How incredible it all is! 


The Personal Equation 


Again and again the searching question is thrust home 
upon the bewildered soul, What is all this to me? How 
must I feel about it? What must I do? What would 
Jesus, my Master, have me do? If ever a lesson was timely 
it is that of the Scripture offered for our study today. In 
the presence of this terrible situation we turn with new 
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and painful interest to the sweet, old story of the Good 
Samaritan. 


The Questioner and His Question 


Among those that sit listening to our Lord is a “certain 
lawyer” who suddenly rises to his feet with a question. 
This man is an expert on the Mosaic code. It is his business 
to know exactly what is permitted, what forbidden, what 
required. Men come to him for information upon those 
points. The purpose of the question is to “make a trial” 
of Jesus, to test his metal. Although, for rhetorical rea- 
sons, it is put in personal terms, his attitude is by no means 
that of an anxious inquirer seeking to know for himself 
the way of life, but rather that of one expert asking an- 
other’s opinion upon a matter of professional interest. 


“How readest thou?’ 


Jesus meets him on his own ground. “The law gives full 
information upon this subject; what is your own reading?” 
The lawyer promptly cites Moses’ memorable words. His 
answer is correct and complete. Jesus himself could have 
done no better. It is entitled to a perfect rating, one hun- 
dred on the scale. The Master says as much and quietly 
adds, “This do and thou shalt live.” But these simple words 
touch him to the quick. The first commandment does not 
trouble him at all. It is easy to tell yourself that you are 
loving God as well as you can, for who can measure his 
power of love for the Infinite Being or judge how far he 
may be using it? But the rub comes when you consider 
loving your neighbor. Here there is a standard of meas- 
urement, “as thyself.” It is not every one whom this law- 
yer can claim to be loving as well as he loves himself. The 
question whether or no his feet are in the way of life de- 
pends therefore upon what is to be understood by the term 
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“neighbor.” Hence the question that brings out the beauti- 
ful story. 


Out of the Depths 

We are introduced to a man who is in distress, a sharp 
calamity has befallen him. Bitter pain, serious loss and 
deadly peril—all these have come, so far as we know, 
through no fault of-his own. It need not surprise us if, like 
many another in the day of trouble, the man, as he lies there, 
weltering in his blood, begins to reproach his Maker. 
“Why hast thou thus afflicted me?” To which the obvious 
reply would be, “It is not God who has afflicted you, but a 
pack of thieves, men as little as possible like God.” 
To blame God for things that men have done is not un- 
common. “But God might have prevented them and did not; 
to that degree at least he is responsible. Why did he not 
arrest the brutal blow before it fell upon the innocent head? 
Why not paralyze the thieving fingers before they grasped 
the plunder ?” 


Trouble Means Opportunity 

Well; two good things, at least, resulted from the poor 
pilgrim’s mishap. There was, first, a revelation of the real 
character of two men. A thing which had been going by 
the name of virtue, under the acid test was proved to be 
nothing of the sort, but only cold-blooded, perfunctory 
religiousness. That was certainly pure gain. If your 
priest and your Levite are hypocrites, it is well to know it. 

But the principal advantage was the discovery, in a most 
unlikely place, of a rich vein of the purest gold of human 
goodness. If his trouble introduced the traveler to the 
kindest heart he had ever known in his life, could it be 
called a misfortune? 

New questioners, never so many as now, are always 
asking the well-worn question, “Why does Almighty God 
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permit trouble to darken his world?” To which the old, 
all-sufficient answer must again and again be repeated, 
“Trouble is here because trouble means opportunity.” It 
is only in the presence of trouble that certain of the loftiest 
types of human virtue are developed. Were there no pain 
in the world there could be no patience; no peril, no cour- 
age; no suffering, no sympathy; no distress, no fortitude. 
Where the path is perfectly smooth, easy, joyous, there is 
no chance at all for the development of the heroic human 
qualities that are the very finest product of earth’s pain- 
plowed acres. 


Present Day Compensations 


What a harvest of precious things begins to appear along 
the terrible track of the war! 

It is good that such multitudes of men have come to a 
new sense of their need of God; not a partisan God, not 
a champion of one nation as over against another, but God 
the righteous Judge, to whom every just man may appeal, 
God the infinite friend, the compassionate Saviour, the 
Refuge of all that are in trouble, the Giver of life ever- 
lasting. 

Good and wholesome is that burning indignation, that 
stinging contempt with which men are stirred to the depths 
at the sight of monstrous selfishness and heartless cruelty. 

Good is the new sense of spiritual values, the worth of 
liberty, the preciousness of democracy, the sacred rights 
and solemn duties of free men, the priceless importance of 
free institutions won by our forefathers by dint of tears, 
bloodshed and age-long struggle, to be defended at like cost 
by their sons. 

Good are the waves of a great compassion stirring the 
hearts of men everywhere and the outpouring of lavish 
gifts and sacrificial service. 
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Good are the new ideals of the meaning and value of life 
and the right uses for wealth that the new day has brought. 
Good is the growth of acquaintance, sympathy, good-will 
and the sense of a community of interests among the 
nations. 

Good is the discipline of camps, huge universities for the 
people, with their supreme lesson of prompt obedience to 
lawful authority. - 

Good is the renewed and splendid fight against the vices 
that rot men’s souls. Who dares to say that benefits so vast 
may not even outweigh the miseries of the war? 


Who is My Neighbor? 


But we must return to our Scripture. My neighbor is 
obviously one who dwells near me. Such is the significance 
of the word. But there is more than one kind of nearness. 

The true neighbor is not to be defined in terms of mere 
locality. Those cold-blooded ecclesiastics that passed by 
on the other side were but strangers to the unfortunate 
traveler though they may have hailed from the same town 
or even the same street. One may spend his life within a 
few rods of another and yet never come within a thousand 
miles of him. “I have lived for two years in my present 
quarters,” said a young girl; “all the other rooms in the 
house are occupied by lodgers, but I do not know the names 
of any of them nor have I ever spoken to a single one.” 

Neither should a true neighbor be defined in terms of 
kinship or race. The priest and the Levite were fellow 
Jews with the wounded man, may have been members of 
the same tribe or even of the same family, but yet they were 
not on that account the more neighborly. A relative is not 
necessarily a friend. It is proverbial that family quarrels 
are the bitterest of all quarrels and heartlessness is never 
quite so heartless as when you find it in a brother. 
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There is another relationship between man and man that 
must not be mistaken for that of a neighbor, namely, what, 
for lack of a better name, may be called professional 
friendliness. A man who has -the public to serve must 
appear courteous and obliging. If he fails to make a pleas- 
ant impression he simply does not know his business. ‘This 
agreeable manner may, of course, be the genuine expression 
of a kindly heart or it may be a camouflage that conceals 
a cold and avaricious nature. Neighborliness is not simply 
a matter of manners. It is this priest’s business to stand 
between a man and his God and to receive for and offer 
to the Most High those gifts and sacrifices by which men 
attempt to express to him their sentiments of contrition, 
dependence and gratitude. For such a task one should at 
least have the manners of a gentleman. It is not unlikely 
that our priest, at one time or another, had thus performed 
his priestly functions for this very traveler and that his 
manner in such relations had been above reproach. It is 
possible too that the traveler might have had previous rela- 
tions with the Levite, might have belonged to his Bible 
Class or employed him as a teacher for his children, in 
which capacity the man’s conduct had doubtless been un- 
exceptional. But when it came to the test of trouble, both 
priest and Levite were found wanting. There is no com- 
moner mistake than that of identifying manners with 
character. A good man may, it is true, with more or less 
assurance be depended upon to behave well; but it is by no 
means so certain that a man who seems to behave well can 
assuredly be counted good. Preachers and others, who are 
busy about religious affairs, are apt to assume that their 
religiousness of thought and conversation is equivalent to 
goodness but, as a matter of fact, it is by no means the 
same thing. 
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What, then, was the real difference between the Good 
Samaritan and the other men? Our Lord tells it in a 
single word, compassion. He had a heart, but they were 
heartless; that is the point. See how the story shows it. 
Both the priest and the Levite were interested in the 
wounded traveler, They stopped and looked him over 
sharply, not a detail of his situation escaped them; but 
their interest, like that of the staring crowd that any street 
accident calls together, was wholly impersonal. It was no 
affair of theirs; they did not feel called upon to do any- 
thing about it. For a dozen reasons they could not possibly 
think of offering help, could not take the necessary time, 
had pressing engagements elsewhere, were expected at 
home, the hour was late and the place perilous, who could 
tell how soon the thieves might return and claim another 
victim? They had brought along no ointments or bandages, 
they were not physicians and would not know what to do 
anyhow. So they passed by on the other side. “Poor 
fellow!” you can hear them murmuring with a shudder, 
“Poor fellow! So sorry for him!” 

The Samaritan’s situation was precisely the same, his 
engagements as pressing, the perils of the place as great 
for him as for the other two; he was not a physician either 
and had no knowledge of surgery except as love gave him 
skill and sympathy gentleness. But he alone was touched 
by the pitiful sight. He had compassion on the wounded 
wayfarer. 


“A Heart of Mercy” 


To have compassion is to suffer with a sufferer, to take 
his trouble as your own, to deal with him as you would 
deal with yourself. When trouble falls on your own head 
you do everything in your power to escape it; when the 
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same sort of a blow falls upon another, if you are a man of 
genuine compassion, you likewise do everything you can for 
him. That was precisely the course of the Good Samari- 
tan; he placed his entire equipment at the disposal of the 
| sufferer. From his raiment, he tore the bandages; from 

his food supply, made ready for the journey, he contributed 
the oil, and from his drink the wine; the beast he loaned 
was his own means of travel. In caring for him he gave 
his personal service, the shillings paid to the. innkeeper 
came from his purse, and in the promise to meet further 
expenses he pledged his credit. Everything that he would 
have done for himself in a like situation he cheerfully did 
for the other man. And that, according to Jesus Christ, is 
to be a real neighbor. 


Go and Do Thou Likewise 


Here, then, is the answer to the anxious, haunting ques- 
tions of these heavy days. “What is it to me, all this world- 
woe? How should I feel, what should I do?’ Do just one 
thing—Be a neighbor to them that have fallen among 
thieves. For their sorrows have a compassionate heart and 
for their miseries a generous hand. Count their case your 
own. Is not this fight for freedom your fight? Then the 
woes of it are your woes; the wounds, the imprisonments, 
the poverty, the hunger, cold, nakedness, the infinite mis- 
eries all are yours and to their relief you are in honor bound 
to offer your entire resources ;—every ounce of strength, of 
wealth, of wisdom, of power for service that you can 
possibly muster. Such self-dedication will bring you close 
to our great neighbor, Christ, who himself took our in- 
firmities and bore our diseases,—who though. he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be made rich. 

Samuel Lane Loomis. 
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Danrep 1: 8-20; ROMANS 14:21; I CoR. 9: 24-27 

“Every man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control 
in all things.’—1 Cor. 9: 25. 

The theme here suggested may be well approached by 
way of the athletic training-squad. Here is a group of 
college youths, we will say, who are planning for contests 
with similar groups from other institutions. These con- 
tests will involve the utmost test of physical strength and 
endurance and of mental poise and stamina. When the day 
of conflict on the gridiron or the diamond comes _ these 
athletes will be the observed of all observers. Thousands 
of eager spectators will gather to watch and to cheer them 
on. The college constituency, from the old alumnus to the 
aspiring sub-freshman, from the president to the janitor, 
will crowd the grand-stand to shout and sing when victory 
perches on their banners, or to be plunged in gloom as they 
try to explain and condone defeat. The names and faces 
of these expectant victors will be blazoned on the pages 
of the great daily papers, and they will for the time quite 
surpass in fame the scholarly president and the dignified 
dean. As winners they will be crowned heroes. How will 
they prepare for such contests? Will they not exercise 
self-control in all things? They are at the training-table, 
for example, not simply to gratify appetite, not to indulge 
taste which might prove deleterious; they are there to eat 
and drink such things as wise authority has prescribed for 
athletes; they are there to build muscle and nerve, to 
develop brawn and brain, and to prepare the whole man for 
mighty effort; they are to get ready for instant and un- 
erring action. 
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That is the exact picture which the text presents to people 
living in Corinth where for centuries the great Isthmian 
games had been celebrated. To win‘in those pan-Hellenic 
contests was to win the honors. of a conquering general; 
it was to be welcomed home in triumph, entering the home 
town through walls thrown down as before a conqueror. 
It was to have one’s statue set up in the public place by the 
admiring populace. Without a murmur the candidate for 
such honors submitted to all the rules of the long training. 
No indulgence that might possibly detract from his strength 
was to be tolerated; he gloried in hardships and privations 
which meant victory. He knew victory was forfeited before 
the contest began should he relax the rigor of his discipline. 
He exercised self-control in all things. 

All this is a parable of the serious business of life. The 
serious business of life demands self-control in all things. 
We are not ready to face life’s battles, its problems and 
rigorous tests of strength, if we allow our physical and 
moral fiber to grow soft and flabby through self-indulgence, 
through ease and appetite and uncleanness. Life’s call to 
the serious soul who would succeed is a call to discipline 
and self-control and the building of strength adequate to 
meet exigencies. The men who have won in the game of 
life have not been weakened by pampered ease and in- 
dulgence. If they have not been educated in the university 
of hard knocks, like Lincoln and Garfield, they have vol- 
untarily adopted a part of its curriculum, like Washington 
and Roosevelt. They have been men in training. 

You get fine illustrations from the old Book. There was 
David who came to the throne through persecution and 
hardship which developed manhood; wrathful pursuit 
taught him self-control, and jealous hatred wrought in him 
the serenity so fitting for a leader, and he came to the re- 
sponsibilities of kingship every inch a king. 
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And here is Daniel, whose story is especially before us, 
the young Hebrew captive at the court of the Babylonian 
empire. He is set apart as a promising candidate for 
honors and special service to the king. With others he is 
to be trained for high position. But the training-table does 
not appeal to him as being scientifically managed, and he 
makes his plea for improvement. There is being set before 
him king’s dainties to eat and wine to drink. He under- 
stands that dainties and wine are not builders of finest fiber 
for brain and body. The training-master, while inclined to 
be friendly, tears for his own position if he makes changes 
in the diet prescribed by those “higher up.” ‘‘Then put it 
to the test,’ says Daniel. ‘“‘Try it for a limited period; 
give us ten days of the strict regimen which we know to 
be wholesome, and at the end of that time compare results 
with those obtained by the use of wine and dainties.” 
There could be no great danger in that, and the test was 
made, and the trainer, convinced, took away wine and 
dainties and gave those Hebrew heroes henceforth the 
simple diet which prepared them to stand before the king 
approved—none like them. Biblical heroes, Isthmian win- 
ners, American athletes, people seriously about the business 
of life, these all unite in the declaration that self-control 
in all things, discipline of body and of mind through self- 
denial for the sake of complete self-mastery, is the pathway 
to the goal of life. 

We are to think about this in relation to the use of 
alcoholic stimulants particularly. Wine was chief among 
the dainties of the king which the youths who would be 
strong and fit declined. Probably that oriental wine was 
a very mild stimulant as compared with the alcoholic 
beverages of our western world. Certainly the first thing 
the would-be athlete in any sphere of excellence here must 
deny himself is alcohol and all kindred drugs. That is 
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taken absolutely for granted among college and profes- 
sional athletes. It is not so much as discussed during the 
period of training and contest. And it is coming rapidly to 
be taken for granted in a much wider range of activities. 
The man who drinks is finding’ it more and more difficult 
to find any place of responsibility in the world’s work. 
He is not trusted; experience has proven that in the long 
run he is not trustworthy. At the moment of stress, at the 
time of greatest demand upon his resources he is likely to 
fail, His vision and his nervous reactions are slow. 
When instant understanding and action are needed he may 
not respond. He may miss the significance of the signal 
light. Everybody knows what the attitude of railway 
officials is in this matter. Here is their official announce- 
ment as presented by Dr. Alexander Fleisher, Supervisor 
of the Welfare Division of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, “The use of intoxicants by employees 
subject to call is prohibited. Their use by any employees 
or the frequenting of places where they are sold is suff- 
cient cause for dismissal.” Such regulations are not 
adopted on high moral grounds, they are adopted because 
public safety demands them, because men cannot be trusted 
with the lives of passengers and with the interests of rail- 
way traffic if they drink intoxicating liquors. They cannot 
play the game of life successfully. 

The attitude of the railway officials is typical of that of 
managers of other great industries. It is well summed up 
by the National Safety Council, representing the employ- 
ers of two and a half million people; “Whereas it is recog- 
nized that the drinking of alcoholic stimulants is productive 
of a heavy percentage of accidents and of disease affecting 
the safety and efficiency of our workmen; therefore be it 
resolved that it is the sense... of the National Safety 
Council that it place itself on record in favor of eliminating 
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the use of intoxicants in the industries of the nation.” ‘That 
again is simply a call for efficiency in the serious business 
of life. The Brotherhoods are taking similar ground. 
The Telegraphers have this rule: “The use of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage shall be sufficient cause for rejecting 
any petition for membership.” Telegrams are often vastly 
important; they should be sent by a clear brain and a steady 
hand. And the Insurance Companies are regulating their 
business on the principle that the use of alcohol destroys 
life. Arthur Hunter, Actuary of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, sums up a study of the matter by 
saying, “It is conclusively proved that total abstainers are 
longer lived than non-abstainers.” The medical profession 
of today understands that very well. They know, for ex- 
ample, with Prof. Paul Brouardel, that “Alcohol is the most 
powerful factor in the propagation of tuberculosis.” They 
understand the meaning of the statement of Dr. Abbott of 
the Waverly institution that, “one-eighth of all admissions 
to hospitals for insane are due directly’ to alcohol. 
Dr. Abbott adds, “If every one knew what the effects of 
alcohol really are its internal use would almost be limited 
to the prescriptions of physicians.” And Dr. Mayo, presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association in his inaugural 
address said, ‘Medicine has reached a point when alcohol 
is rarely employed as a drug.” And the Association passed 
a resolution calling for the prohibition of the manufacture 
and use of alcohol for beverage purposes. Here then are 
the highest medical authority, actuarial experience, and 
business sagacity uniting to declare that one who would 
run life’s race with any hope of success must turn his back 
upon all intoxicants. Daniel and Paul simply anticipated 
the verdict of modern scientific knowledge. No one in 
these enlightened days can honestly and intelligently advise 
the use of alcoholic beverages as a help in winning success. 
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Every intelligent observer knows they greatly imperil 
success in life. People really about the serious business 
of life control appetite ; they let all poison drugs alone. 

What about a nation engaged in the most gigantic strug- 
gle of human history? Does not the same law of discipline 
and self-control apply to the many as to the few? We are 
told that tens of thousands of young men of America 
are failing to pass the physical test of fitness to serve their 
country. While these words are being written other words 
pleading for the conservation of all food resources are 
also being written. We are sending our best men to the 
army and navy and leaving a short supply of able workers to 
till and reap the fields and provide an adequate food supply 
for the nation and those dependent upon it. And yet in 
this land enough grain and sugar are being rotted in the 
breweries according to reliable estimates to furnish food 
for nearly four million men—enough for our armies and 
a vast surplus for our allies. We are training for the 
battle, and at the same time wasting our strength and our 
resources in that which directly ministers to defeat. We 
grieve over the lack of food among those who must win 
our battles if they are won, and then allow greed to spoil 
grain to produce that which shall further weaken man- 
hood among us, at once robbing the nation of food and 
increasing its burdens of disease and pauperism and crime. 
Mr. Lloyd George said, “We are fighting Germany, Austria, 
and drink, and so far as I can see the greatest of these 
three deadly foes is drink.” Will America continue to 
risk the world’s future and her own life and liberty in the 
interest of an appetite which is “deadly,” and a greed which 
is damning? 

But the American people, thank God, are ready for 
deliverance; they are demanding the cessation of the traffic 
in that which ruins hope of success, national as well as 
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personal. They are quite of the mind of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections which at its recent 
annual session voted without a dissenting voice that “In the 
present great national emergency, when the full strength 
of the nation, physical, mental, and moral, is needed as 
never before and when the conservation of food grain is 
of crucial importance, we favor the absolute national pro- 
hibition of the: manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages during the war and for at least one year there- 
after.” Even as these words go to the press such legislation 
is well on its way through Congress, and before they are read 
we may hope for the ratification by the states of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment now before them, forever forbidding 
the traffic in alcohol as a beverage. We would see in America 
when the war is over the fine development of a great people 
in strength of body and soul. We know that development 
is not possible in the largest way while drunkenness and 
that which makes drunkenness is common. This great 
people, training for a victory greater than that we hope to 
win in war, a victory Over economic and social injustice, 
a victory over all the forces that deprave and destroy man- 
hood, must turn its back forever upon base appetite and 
all that ministers thereto. 

The real victory to be striven for in life is the victory 
of the spirit over all the forces that would degrade and 
destroy. The text finally is only an illustration. The real 
thing the author has in mind is the victory of a soul. 
“They do it,” says Paul, “to obtain a corruptible crown; 
but we an incorruptible.” If men deny themselves to win 
a perishable wreath what should we not do to win a crown 
of righteousness? Surely we will let no temptation of the 
flesh stand between us and the victory over sin and death. 


Stephen A. Norton. 
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MATTHEW 13: 31, 33, 44, 45, 47 
“Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness—Matt. 6: 33. 


Christ was always comparing the kingdom of God with 
something else. To him that Kingdom was the entire sec- 
tion of life, individual and corporate, that served and 
obeyed the rule of the divine Spirit. It was to be found in 
all those aspirations of the human heart after life as it is 
meant to be in the purpose of God. It was to be established 
by the increasing sovereignty of his own Spirit and method 
over the social, political and industrial organization of life. 
It was supported by influences and forces that he knew 
were constantly breaking into life from God and seeking 
to mold and redeem individual human hearts and through 
them all the varying kingdoms of thought and action that 
engage the life of the entire world. But Christ knew the 
men with whom he had to deal, that we are mostly blind 
and often dull, that in the common objects of life we do 
not readily see the glory that inhabits them, that in the 
passing events of every day and hour we find it difficult 
to perceive that great purpose that is passing through them 
and that we miss the rich meanings of experience unless 
we are helped. 

Therefore he spoke of the unseen Kingdom in parables. 
They are the mirror of his Kingdom. He lays under 
tribute the whole world of known things to make this un- 
known thing known. He says “The kingdom. of heaven is 
like this,” and some familiar object shines in the mirror. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like that,” he says again, and 
some very different thing appears. He says this so often 
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that if we were schooled by him the whole world of men 
and things would reflect back for us the image of the 
Kingdom. 

I. The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard- . 
seed, so tiny yet growing into a tree that is the greatest 
among herbs, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
its branches. 

Here is a little group of twelve in an upper room, in an 
out-of-the-way spot in Jerusalem, talking together, eating 
bread, and drinking a little wine, and one, their Leader, 
saying one single word “Remember”; but there the Chris- 
tian Church is being born; and today the greatest organiza- 
tion towering over the earth is the mighty outcome of this 
grain of seed. It has done what the grain of mustard-seed 
does. It has gathered the strength of many soils; it has 
organized its branches and its leaves and flung its simple 
thought of God, and its lofty conception of human life so 
far and wide that not only those who have cared for and 
tended it, but those who care least for it have come to 
lodge under its shadow, have taken refuge beneath it, and 
have eaten of the fruit of its life. 

That is a very familiar thought, but how many of us 
really believe in the power of a single true thought of God, 
of a single true impulse, that springs in our hearts from his 
unseen Kingdom, to organize life around itself, with direct- 
ing and governing power. We reserve the meaning of the 
parable of the seed for the great and mighty sons of God. 
We believe it concerning a Lincoln because we have to 
believe it. We see him move out of the most untoward 
conditions, out of the little log hut, out of the wilderness, 
out of the little village in Illinois, out of the practise of the 
prairie lawyer to take the helm of the great ship of state 
and guide it through the heaviest storm that ever beat upon 
the nation’s life, but we say, “That was Lincoln.” For men 
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of lesser power, we believe in the parable of the soil. It 
is environment that makes us what we are. We believe 
that concerning our fellows, and, as age advances, we un- 
consciously accept it for ourselves. It is the varying 
character of the soil that controls the varying results of the 
good seed, some hard and difficult, some shallow and strong, 
some rich and promising. 

But the parable of the soil was intended only to explain 
results ; the parable of the seed was intended to create them. 
There is a little seed that is trying to grow in this war- 
cursed world of ours today. It is the seed of the kingdom 
of heaven. John Masefield said recently that all the nations 
had bad pasts; but all our pasts had gone into the bonfire 
of this war, and the future must spring from a new seed. 
It is a seed that has been sown on the graves of the nations’ 
dead, French dead, Belgian dead, German dead, English 
dead, and now our own dead. It is a seed that will be 
planted in every woman’s broken heart. It is a seed that 
is being planted in every man’s mind. There are no 
frontiers in men’s minds today and there shall be no fron- 
tiers in the states they build tomorrow. There is a tiny seed 
of a new vision, of a larger understanding, of more steady 
and loyal love for the whole great world of which we are 
a part. It has fallen into all sorts of soil, hard and frozen, 
scorched and burned; but it is pushing for roots in your 
life and mine; it will be lifting its branches soon in a new 
diplomacy, in a league to enforce peace, in a congress of 
the nations, in something like a parliament of man. 

Do not heed those who tell you the seed is so small, so 
feeble, and the soil so hard and unyielding. That is the 
way of the kingdom of heaven. Christ said it was just like 
that, and out of your life and mine may grow a mighty 
monarch of the forest whose leaves shall be for the healing 
of the nations. 
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II. The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of seed; but 
it is also “like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was leavened.” 

What’s the good of being a cook and spending half your 
life feeding men’s stomachs, if you can’t see this whole 
great business as a mirror of the Kingdom? Life is full 
of organized societies, old and new. Dedham has a society 
for the capturing of horse thieves that still holds meetings 
annually, Iam told. It is not, however, the purpose of this 
parable to discredit the organization of life. We must have 
organizations, our Home and Foreign Missionary Societies, 
our Christian Endeavor Society, our patriotic Societies, our 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., our fraternal orders, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and hundreds of others, if the needs of life 
are to be met, and its foes overcome. 

But the parable of the leaven was spoken that we might 
see another movement of the kingdom of God, and take 
ways for its advancement that have no road signs, and along 
which men pass without the insignia of any order. This 
woman hid the leaven in three measures of meal. There 
are subtle forces that do their best work underground, 
there are mighty influences that exert themselves un- 
heralded and unseen, working by a spiritual contagion that 
transforms life. ‘Let your light shine.” Yes. “Let your 
voice be heard.” (Yes, at times. “Make your confession 
and bear your testimony.” Yes, more often than you do. 
But also, “Hide your light,” “Don’t say a word, let others 
testify,” “Scatter your bread on the open waters; send 
forth your little ships from some quiet haven where no 
one will see you do it.” Let not your right hand know 
what your left hand is doing and keep it from everybody 
else’s eyes. That boy of yours doesn’t want a whole egg, 
shell and all, with the shop you got it from marked on it, 
in his pudding, and neither does he want the Christian faith 
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with its shell on. What’s the good of being a cook, if you 
can’t feed the world with faith, hope or love except in a 
prayer-meeting? What’s the good of being a cook, if you 
can’t leaven a social, a church supper, or a thousand other 
things that are not ecclesiastical? Don’t borrow the 
preacher’s business, as if he were the only agent of the 
Kingdom, with his firstly, secondly and thirdly. Hide your 
leaven in the meal. Hide it in your home, in the welcome 
with which you welcome the young people home, in the 
trust with which you send them out. Hide it in your busi- 
ness, whatever it is, not only in honest dealing, but in the 
bigness and the deep-heartedness with which you lay hold 
of your fellow workers, your customers, your employers, in 
all the lead your own life gives to life. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven. It is not 
only pursuing its own way like the seed through a tangled 
and close-knit world. It is raying its life through it. It is 
salting it with soundness of life. It is redeeming it by per- 
meating it with the unconscious and unseen influences of 
every life that is hid with Christ in God. 

III. But the kingdom of heaven is like more things 
than the grain of seed or the leaven in the three measures 
of meal. It is like treasure hid in the field; it is like the 
pearl of great price. 

What is the good of being in industry or commerce if 
you don’t learn there the abiding values of life? The 
central question that sooner or later arises in a man’s life 
is, “What is the worth of the thing that I am doing?” And 
there is no deeper hell that the human heart can know than 
when the answer comes back, “It is worth nothing.” The 
Greeks pictured hell as a vicious circle, in which effort 
never reaches its end but returns always to the starting- 
point—Ixion, the king, turning his fiery wheel through all 
eternity, the Danaids carrying water in a sieve, Sisyphus 
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rolling his great stone up a hill only to see it go bounding 
back again. So, in Christian thought, Swedenborg had a 
vision of the torments of Calvin condemned to write his 
work on predestination through the eons of eternity. No 
sooner has he written a page than it falls over a precipice 
and he has to begin again. And so our Lord himself de- 
picted the emptiness of all life and effort that is not directed 
to the great ends of his Kingdom in the parable of the man 
with the full barns who heard God’s voice, “This night thy 
soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall those 
things be?” 

But here it is the positive thought of the discovery of 
the Kingdom that he flashes before our eyes. There is the 
man that stumbles upon it. He is like most of us in that 
he values his field for the usual returns that are to be 
gathered from labor in it. He is mowing the grass for 
fodder, plucking the poppies for oil or digging in the 
ground to lay foundations for a barn, when suddenly with 
intense surprise and then joy he comes on treasure hidden 
in the field. “Palestine,” says T. R. Glover, “was like 
Belgium—a land with a long history of wars fought on its 
soil by foreigners. . . . In such a land when the foreign 
army marched through a man had best hide his treasure 
and hope to find it again in better times, and again and 
again the secret of its burial died with him.” The treasure 
finder comes upon it “and for joy thereof goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field.” So men stumble 
upon the great coinage of the kingdom of God. Here it 
is a character that we have come across in the pursuit of 
our business, that has shone upon us with such a radiance 
that it seems the one thing worth possessing in all the 
world; there it is some new vision of life that has come 
to us through an obscure but stalwart soul we chanced upon 
in a remote hamlet, in a holiday journey. And again in 
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some task that seemed all hodden gray we came upon the 
hidden treasure that makes life rich. More wonderful than 
any tale of a “Treasure Island” is the story that many a man 
can tell of his coming upon the “plants” of the Kingdom. 

Then there is the other man-that finds it because he is 
seeking for it. He is looking for the best that life has to 
give. He is a merchant of pearls, a trained valuator, who 
knows there are good, better and best, and when he sees 
the best, he does not hesitate. All the lesser pearls are sold 
to gain the pearl of great price. It is not always as sudden 
as that but it is as sure in the man that has come into the 
Kingdom. They say that the French father would rather 
live under German domination than lose his son and that 
the son would rather live under German rule than lose his 
father, but that the father would rather lose his life than 
have his son a German slave and that the son would rather 
give his life that his father may be free. So the war itself 
with all its untold sacrifice is becoming the mirror of the 
Kingdom. Men have discovered out there the two 
supremely valuable things that stand out clear against the 
background of immense death and destruction—the char- 
acter a man has won and the service he has done. These 
are the great, the immortal things in death, the treasure 
hid in the field of life, the pearl of great price for which 
men are willing to sell all that they have and to give all 
that they could be in lesser ways. As one of their leaders 
has said, “They are and have done something that is 
eternal.” What more can we ask for them? And what 
more can we ask of the great field in which we are working 
than a great character and a great service, after the fashion 
of the Kingdom’s eternal King? 

TV. One more flash of the mirror and the scene is 
completely changed. Not now the seed pushing its way 
through the ground to be a mighty tree, not now the leaven 
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in the meal, not now the treasure hidden in the field or the 
priceless pearl shining in the market-place. The kingdom 
of heaven is like all these, but it is also “like a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.” 

You have seen that often on the shore—the fisherman 
rowing round the bay with his net dropping into the deep 
waters, gently and silently let down from the world above 
into the strange world beneath. Just so the kingdom of 
heaven is let down from the great world above us into this 
strange, mixed world of ours. And then you have seen the 
haul begin. Perhaps you have hauled yourself, as I often 
have, on the far shores of my boyhood’s home. At first 
the net drags easily, then harder and harder. “There is a 
dim throb now and then of the struggling mob, that is half 
frightened at the mystery that has embraced it. That is all 
—as the vast motion of the Kingdom bears along with it 
entire nations and peoples, pressing them together, sway- 
ing them with a slowly developed purpose; forcing them 
with a persistence as gentle as the wind yet as irresistible 
as iron, towards some distant goal of its own, towards a 
shore that no human eye has ever yet seen.” 

We do not know where that shore is. It may be just 
beyond death; it may be far, far beyond that. We do not 
know the time of the arrival of the great net upon the 
shore. The mighty Fisherman, who is Christ the Lord, 
placed it at “the end of the world.” We do not know what 
exactly he meant by that. He confessed he did not know 
the time himself: “The times and seasons are in the 
Father’s hands,” he said. But what does it matter that we 
do not know the time or the place? We know him and it 
is towards himself that he draws the net, towards love 
and mercy that are infinite, towards justice and judgment 
high as the heavens, deep as the sea, and, above all, it is 
towards life that we are being drawn. 
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The main question is “Do we feel the pull?” Some of 
us do, that is why we are so confident, even while the storm 
of war roars across the world.. We can feel the meshes of 
the invisible Kingdom strong and unbroken. We hear the 
loud splash of fierce fish within it, but still the net moves on. 
There are all sorts of men and women in it; good, better 
and best; bad, worse and worst. “It gathers of every 
kind,” he says. We do not surrender hope for any man 
as long as we know that every life is within the meshes of 
the wide purpose and the wide love of God and that the 
net is in Christ’s hands. He cast it, a bold experiment, “‘a 
wide cast,’ an immense venture over the whole world, over 
all the wild, mixed and moving turmoil of human life and 
human nature. “It gathers of every kind.” 

That is the final picture of the Kingdom in the mirror. 
Have you really seen it? Will you often see it, as you look 
at the seed, as you knead the dough to make war bread, as 
you stand in the field or the market-place and find treasure . 
there, as you watch the fisherman hauling in his silver catch 
from the great sea? “Have ye understood all these 
things?’ Jesus asked. “They said to him, Yea, Lord.” 
It was a naively confident answer. But they must have 
understood something of it, for they did what we must do. 
They cultivated the seed till it became a mighty tree. They 
leavened the world with his spirit. They sold everything, 
some of them gave up life itself, for the pearl of great 
price. And they learned so well the parable of the net, 
that they took their places beside the Master Fisherman 
upon the shore and they pulled with him; and from where 
they are now in the unseen world they are still pulling. 
And Christ is calling us today in the midst of the storm- 
driven world to pull with him on the great net of the king- 
dom of God, 

Ernest Graham Guthrie. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE 
Matt. 25: 31-46; JoHN 14:2, 3; 1 PET. 1: 3-5. 

“For we must ali be made manifest before the judgment-seat of 
Christ; that each one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’”— 
2 Cor. §: 10. 

“For thee, O dear, dear country, mine eyes their vigils 
keep.” Thus sang Bernard of Cluny in the twelfth century, 
and his words voice the longing of the mystic type of soul 
in all ages. Yet it may well be doubted if any large propor- 
tion of even earnest Christians dwell much upon the future 
life today. There has been a reaction from the undue 
emphasis which this theme received from earlier Chris- 
tians. For them this life had little significance except as a 
“probationary period” in relation to the life beyond. The- 
ology largely centered in eschatological problems. This 
world was considered doomed, and human society in the 
condition of Sodom and Gomorrah, its evils irremediable, 
from which a few individuals might be plucked as brands 
from the burning. But, as George Eliot pointed out, “other- 
worldliness” might be a type of spiritual pessimism. New 
conceptions of the kingdom of God on earth developed and 
gained force, and the social gospel won many adherents. 
“One world at a time,” became the motto for many. More- 
over, the growth of comfort and luxury in the present life, 
in contrast with the hardships and deprivations of the earlier 
day, caused many to defer thought on this theme. But the 
present war, with its millions of deaths, most of them of 
the comparatively young, and the universal presence of 
bereavement and sorrow, have brought the subject of the 
future life into larger prominence. 
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There are many important aspects of this great theme, 
but we must needs confine our thought here to the two 
which are mentioned in our immediate lesson. The first 
of these is: 

(1) The conditions of eternal felicity. In the Golden 
Text Paul states that “we must all be made manifest before 
the judgment-seat of Christ,” where judgment upon human 
lives is to be passed. It is also stated that the basis of that 
judgment shall be the deeds done and the character wrought 
out in the earthly life. In the passage from Matthew we 
have Christ’s graphic picture of the judgment and the test 
of fitness of each man for the higher life beyond the grave. 
This is the same as in the passage from Corinthians, 
with elaboration of details. Here, as in his condemnation 
of the scribes and Pharisees, Christ makes the supreme test 
of life love for one’s fellow men, such as makes a man 
sympathetic, humane, moved by the spirit of self-sacrificial 
service for others according to their need. It is amazing 
and most unfortunate that, in the face of this clear revela- 
tion, Christian thought has often placed unwarranted stress 
upon technical details of belief as the basis of judgment. 
Because of this we have the awful persecutions and in- 
humanities which have stained the pages of Christian his- 
tory. Because of this we have the spectacle of the most 
inhuman war on the pages of human records being waged 
between supposedly Christian nations. Because of this it 
has been possible for Germany to claim to be the peculiar 
favorite of Deity, while scorning and violating every known 
standard of justice, mercy, humaneness and moral ideals, 
in order to gain selfish ends. This great war must either 
bring Christian thought and practise back to Christ’s stand- 
ards as given in the passage before us, or the Christian 
Church must give way to some institution which shall be 
true to its primitive ideals. Mercy, justice and spiritual 
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humility were the highest prophetic revelations of God’s 
will for men. The New Testament built upon the same 
foundations, with its superstructure planned according to 
the loving, self-sacrificial and merciful life of the Founder 
of Christianity, for his life is the touchstone of individuals 
and of civilizations. The possession of “the mind of 
‘Christ”” alone can make a people a Christian people; this 
alone holds hope for the individual who must “appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

(2) The second aspect of the future life suggested in 
these passages is the substance of the immortal hope. What 
are to be the experiences of the soul when “mortality shall 
be swallowed up of life’? With what strained intensity 
men of all ages have sought to penetrate beyond the veil. 
Yet how meager the results! Why is this? Probably be- 
cause of man’s present incapacity to grasp spiritual reali- 
ties. The apostle cries, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
things that God hath prepared for those who love him.” 
Two earnest Christian men were standing together in 
hushed silence looking at a marvelous sunset from an ocean 
steamer. As it faded one of them said: “What a blessed 
thing that before we go hence God will enlarge our capacity. 
If there is anything much more beautiful in heaven, I do 
not think I could bear it.” As the powers of the growing 
child must expand to fit him for deeper and deeper insight 
into the mysteries of nature and of life, and as it is useless 
to attempt to explain higher mathematics to a child in kin- 
dergarten, so in our present immature state of spiritual 
development we must be content with intimations of immor- 
tality. Two of these are given in these passages. 

The first is in those words of Christ which may be called 
the soul’s Magna Carta of assurance of final victory over 
sin, evil, death, and of hope of the endless life: “In my 
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Father’s house are many mansions.” Here is the rock on 
which is built up the Christian hope of immortality. Sci- 
ence, philosophy, the instinctive longings of the human 
heart, all have added their contribution. But when a Chris- 
tian man faces the last change he is quite sure to rest upon 
the same foundation as our fathers did, when, facing death 
in many cruel forms, they sang exultingly: 


“On Christ, the solid Rock, I stand, 
Allother ground is sinking sand.” 


“Because I live, ye shall live also”; “I'am come that men 
might have life,’—not merely life of the body, but enduring 
life of the soul. 

Another alluring conception is given in the passage from 
1 Peter. It speaks of the future life as an “inheritance.” 
Inheritances are universally interesting. The papers an- 
nounced recently that a poor barber had been informed 
that he was heir to $50,000 from an uncle in Australia. 
For the time he was a “headliner.” Children who expect 
to receive large fortunes at the death of some relative are 
the envied among their fellows. So the apostle appeals to 
a common interest when he says that the true Christian may 
look forward to an inheritance. And the characteristics 
of this inheritance are graphically set forth. 

(a) As usual, it is connected with a birth: “Blessed be 
God,—who, according to his great mercy, begat us again 
unto a living hope.” As a matter of fact, immortality as 
a longed-for personal experience is dependent upon the 
spiritual reality of the “birth from above.” That is, the 
more definite one’s Christian faith in daily life, the more 
real becomes the confidence in the life beyond. To the 
“new man in Christ Jesus all things become new,” even 
the things of the beyond. The man who reported that 
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Easter had a meaning to him only when he became a Chris- 
tian voiced a common experience. The Greek and Roman 
classics, and much of the Old Testament, look at death as 
something to be feared; and the life beyond death, so far 
as it has substance, as a ghostly, unhappy existence. But 
“life and immortality were brought to light in the gospel” ; 
drawn out of obscurity, and clothed with living reality. 
The vague, undesirable vapors of the ante-gospel days were 
replaced with a “living hope,” with present vitality and 
power. 

(b) The foundation of this living hope is the “resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead.” This is the only 
foundation which the apostles know. “If Christ be not 
risen, then is your hope vain,” Paul, the leading interpreter 
of Christianity, asserted. There is a wide difference between 
hope and desire. Few there are who, when presented in its 
Christian outlines, do not “desire” heaven and its joys. 
But the only reasonable desire is one which has _ solid 
foundations, and for immortality the New Testament builds 
hope wholly on the resurrection of Christ. 

(c) The words used to describe the nature of this 
inheritance are illuminating. First, it is incorruptible. 
Christ himself urges the possession of wealth which “moth 
and rust cannot corrupt.” Many of the riches in Gospel 
times were in the form of grain, or perishable commodities, 
which were used in barter. They had little permanent 
worth. An immortal inheritance must be eternally endur- 
ing. Second, it must be undefiled. “Tainted money” has 
no standing in heaven; it is not “coin of the realm.’”” Many 
fortunes which are handed down to heirs have been gained 
only through fraud, oppression, injustice, or gross neglect 
of human rights. But this Christian inheritance is the gift 
of the heavenly Father, and has no flaws or imperfections. 
Its third characteristic is that it “fades not away.” It is 
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proverbial that earth’s riches “take to themselves wings 
and fly away.’’ Wars arise, wages change, the stock- 
market slumps, houses burn, automobiles tumble over em- 
bankments. And wealth which comes easily, like inheri- 
tances, goes as easily. But the Christian inheritance is 
unfading. 

The inheritance of immortality makes definite demands 
upon its possessors. A wise father who expects to leave 
property to his son gives large attention to training that 
son for his coming responsibility. Some of the heirs of 
the largest fortunes have been thoroughly disciplined be- 
forehand for their anticipated burdens and duties. It is a 
serious matter to receive an inheritance. The same truth 
holds for the Christian’s inheritance. And therefore Peter 
gives this injunction, “girding up the loins of your mind, 
be sober, and set your hope perfectly on the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ” ; 
“as he who has called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living.” And Paul, speaking of the 
‘immortal life, says, “He that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself.” Moreover, inasmuch as, for the Christian, fel- 
lowship with Christ is the swummum bonum of the heavenly 
life, for “we are to be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is,” the most effective training for immortality is the present 
practise of that fellowship. Henry Drummond tells of a 
young woman of rare beauty and unselfishness of character, 
the secret of whose life her friends longed to know, and 
came to associate it with a locket she always wore. At her 
death they reverently opened the locket, and, instead of 
some strong, handsome face, such as they anticipated, they 
found these words “Whom not having seen, I love,” and 
the secret was revealed. For one who knows the Master 
daily in the sweet intimacies of comradeship in purpose 
and work the promise becomes increasingly real and mean- 
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ingful, “I will come and receive you unto myself.” Still 
further, the possession of this inheritance, unlike those of 
a material sort, impels one to seek to share it, for the more 
one gives it away the more it becomes his own firm posses- 
sion. Thus the apostle finds this as the conclusion of the 
whole matter, “Seeing ye have purified your souls in your 
obedience to the fruit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, 
love one another from the heart fervently.” 

The pathetic story of Harry Lauder’s devotion to his only 
son John, and the death of that son fighting for humanity 
in France, is known to all. The world’s favorite minstrel 
was nearly prostrated at the cruel blow, but tells this of 
his experience: “While the pain and grief had been blind- 
ing my eyes, God had been waiting patiently for the first 
sharp agony to pass away, and when it did he gently lifted 
the veil from my eyes and showed me the promised land 
beyond. I mean that I suddenly realized that I had not 
seen the last of John, and that we were sure to meet in 
another world. Oh, that I could convey to you the healing 
balm that that thought was to my soul. I am convinced 
that he has helped me to bear this great blow by making 
my conviction that this life is not the end, stronger than 
ever.” And it may be hoped and expected that Harry 
Lauder’s experience is that of millions, and that from the 
experience of the divine consolations being felt by stricken 
hearts everywhere there is to rise a stronger, more vital, 
more helpful confidence in the “inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 


Frederick B. Richards. 
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Ps. 19: 7-14; 2 TIM. 3: 14-17 
Jeb pig ie 


“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul—Ps. 19: 7. 


“The hely scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ Jesus’’-—2 Tim. 3: 15. 


A religious teacher can have no wider theme than this. 
It is humbling to every one, for no one is equal to it. All 
the International Lessons for this third quarter are chosen 
to constitute a series on “Some Great Teachings of the 
Bible,” and whereas in previous weeks great doctrines from 
the Bible have been the themes, like “Baptism,” “The 
Lord’s Supper,” “The Kingdom of God” and “The Future 
Life,” now the theme is the Bible itself. It is, then, the 
Source Book, “the Book of books,” that we have to consider. 

I. As Literature. The use of the title “The Holy 
Scriptures” is to be commended. It carries a significance 
not only of the sacredness of the Bible, but it also suggests 
the variety and extent of its contents. It was about four 
hundred years after the time of Christ that the sacred 
writings of the Old and New Testaments began to be called 
“The Bible’—the term being “a Greek plural noun, mean- 
ing the books, or the little books.” It was many centuries 
later before people began to think of the Bible as a single 
volume, and although we do well to think of it in such 
fashion because of its great service to mankind as the book 
above all others, still it is helpful to a right and full under- 
standing to realize that it is many volumes in one. 

The Holy Scriptures are a literature. They are writings 
selected for their sacredness from the compositions of 
scores of authors. The men who produced these writings 
are representatives of many centuries of religious life and 
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thought. A vast span of more than a thousand years 
stretches over the period in which the Scriptures were 
produced. We are familiar with various great collections 
of national literatures—English, French, German, and the 
modest beginnings of an American collection—but when we 
hold the Bible in our hands we have the treasures of a 
millennium of Hebrew and Jewish and Christian inspiration. 

Let us bear in mind further that the events with which 
these sacred Scriptures are concerned extend over a period 
of more than four thousand years, or from the earliest days 
of human history as known to the Hebrews down to the era 
when Christianity was becoming a mighty force in the world. 

And now we ask ourselves concerning the character of 
this wonderful literature and find it to be as rich and ex- 
tensive as are the powers of human expression. Here we 
find all kinds and forms of writing, in poetry and prose. 
Rude but virile folk-songs are here preserved, coming 
down through countless generations of oral tradition. 
Such is the “Song of the Well,” Num. 21: 17; “The Song 
of Moses and Miriam,” Ex. 15; “The Song of Deborah,” 
Judges 5; “The Song of Lamech,” Gen. 4: 23, 24. Beauti- 
ful and most highly finished verses are abundant in psalm 
and prophecy, in Job and other so-called wisdom literature. 
The book of Job is, indeed, an epic poem. Prayers are 
here, in both the Old and New Testaments, to express the 
inner life in all ages. The book of Deuteronomy is much 
like an oration in many of its chapters. There are law 
codes and chronicles ; proverbs and parables are given which 
are embedded in the mind and heart of men forever. In 
Genesis are great narratives and in the story of Joseph and 
his brethren we have the finest story of all the ancient 
world. History is written in these Scriptures with match- 
less vividness and point, and prophecy speaks with fervid 
and compelling voice. That strange but alluring utterance 
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called apocalypse, is found in Daniel and the Revelation 
and as a voice breaking out in the midst of prophetic mes- 
sages. Treatises, like the epistle to the Romans, and letters, 
like those to Timothy, arguments arid rejoinders—in truth, 
all forms and varieties of expression are in these sacred 
Scriptures, culminating in the gospel of Him who spoke as 
never man spoke. 

The original writings were for the most part in the 
Hebrew language, with a few passages in Aramaic— 
the tongue which it is supposed our Lord spoke—and all 
of the New Testament Scriptures were in Greek. None of 
these original writings remain, but they were often copied, 
and usually with an extraordinary degree of accuracy, and 
from these copies, carefully compared with the earliest 
translations into other languages, our own translations 
into English have been made and revised. We may feel 
as we read our Bible today that we have the Holy Scrip- 
tures substantially as they were written. 

The whole of the sacred Scriptures have been translated 
into the great languages of mankind and lesser parts, par- 
ticularly those most precious to Christianity, have been put 
into almost every tongue and varying dialect among men. 

Apart from its spiritual character there has never been 
any other book in the world to compare with the Bible. 
Other great books are for an era, or for a nation, or for a 
race, or for a religion, with only a few scholars familiar with 
them outside of those to whom they were first addressed, 
but the Bible is for all men. It is read as no other book 
ever was read, and never by more people than now. Books 
come and go, but the greatest demand upon the printing- 
presses of the world, for any book new or old, is always 
for the Bible. The cry of the world for the Bible may be 
said to have created that necessity that was the mother of 
the invention of printing, and from its earliest days the 
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art preservative has ever lavishéd itself to keep the Bible 
the best printed book in common use. 

Sometimes when we are being reminded of the few 
books possessed by the early settlers in this country the 
statement is made that beyond the Bible and a few other 
volumes most homes were without resources in literature. 
It is true enough, but the one great Book was a library 
in itself. Men were nurtured in it to be both strong and 
humble. Their intellectual life was led in noble paths 
and the life of the spirit was satisfied in its deepest crav- 
ings. Our forefathers, with all their deprivations com- 
pared with our wealth in printed matter, suffered in no 
essential degree. If they read less they thought more. 
The book which every one of us would choose to keep if 
we had to part with all but one—that they had with all its 
light upon life’s path and unfailing inspiration for the 
soul. The great benefaction which flows like a river in 
these days out of a single fortune, providing public libraries 
in so many of our cities and towns all over the United States, 
is noteworthy and admirable, but alongside it runs that 
other and older benefaction of the Bible Societies furnish- 
ing as in a great and continual stream from the printing- 
presses hundreds of thousands of copies yearly of the sacred 
Scriptures, so that no man and no home may lack, by rea- 
son of poverty, the light and leading of God’s Word. 

II. The Intent of the Holy Scriptures. The unity of 
the sacred volume is seen in its supreme purpose: its writ- 
ings, with all their great scope and wondrous variety, have 
been selected and treasured in keeping with this purpose. 
The Bible is the book of life. Its object is to disclose the 
high and blessed truth of the relation of God to men. It 
is a book of most precious revelation. All that can be 
committed to the printed page of God’s yearning love and 
of man’s deepest need is here set forth. Every accent of 
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the spirit is uttered—patient precept, strong warning, 
tender invitation. Every condition of human life is met— 
gross ignorance, wilful waywardness, aspiring response. 
What the heavenly Father most wants to teach, and all 
that sinful man most needs to know, is committed to these 
Scriptures, so far as words can contain it. The result has 
been that the aim of the Book has been gloriously realized 
through all the generations: men have found God as they 
have read his Word. As the Psalm puts it: “The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul,” or in the words of 
Paul to Timothy: “The holy scriptures which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation.” The Bible is, then, the 
book of salvation. As such we treasure it, and because of 
this we bestow it. It is our highest knowledge, our wisest 
teaching. The open Book is the open way to God. As the 
psalmist sings it in a most beautiful and cherished figure: 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.” 

III. The Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. Every 
book must be interpreted. The Holy Scriptures are no 
exception. Even they may be perverted. It is upon this 
ground that Romanism has adhered to its long custom of 
discouraging the common reading of the Word, justifying 
its practise upon 2 Peter 3: 16 and similar passages. In 
earliest days men drew divers and strange doctrines from 
Gospel and Epistle, and were in danger of profitless disput- 
ings, where they escaped greater disaster. This dread 
possibility is always to be reckoned with. But the Word 
has ever carried within it for sincere and humble 
souls, whether learned or ignorant, one great and true 
standard of interpretation in the life and words of Jesus 
Christ. It is through the faith that is in him that Paul 
relied for Timothy’s right understanding of the Scriptures, 
and that faith has been the safe and sure reliance of all 
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such as have trusted in it. Churches and councils have 
their proper voice of interpretation and teachers have their 
great duty to all who bring a learner’s thronging questions, 
but church and council and teacher have their certain re- 
source in the Christ of word and deed. The Word is a 
light, but He is the light of the Word. In his light we see 
light. 

So then, the Bible is not only the book of life, and the 
book of revelation, and the book of salvation; it is at its 
highest significance and value the book of Jesus Christ. 

We search the Scriptures because they testify of him, 
and having found him we have the standard by which each 
reader may interpret the Scriptures without going astray. 
The more we know of Christ the better we shall know our 
Bible, the larger and finer our experience in perceiving the 
light—old or new—that is ever breaking forth from God’s 
Word. The Protestant trusts the Bible in the hands of the 
laity not primarily because of faith in human nature, but 
supremely because of a trust in the human wisdom that is 
informed and guided by faith in Christ Jesus. Here is a 
trinity making wise unto salvation: the Word, the reader 
and the light divine. 

IV. The Use of the Scriptures. Read the Bible. It is 
the best reading in the world. From the stories that first 
fascinate little children, all along the years, to the majestic 
words that minister to maturest life, the Scriptures give us 
the choicest perusal one may anywhere seek. As honey 
in the honeycomb, so are its words sweet to the taste. The 
Bible is not read enough. Daily portions are good, but 
longer, and connected, passages are required, if we are to 
understand and honor the Word. 

The Scriptures invite the memory to its finest and most 
rewarding exercise. In those earlier years when the mind 
can most easily be stored with quotations the great verses 
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should become a permanent part of one’s learning. Ruskin 
tells us how his mother established his soul in life by re- 
quiring of him the memorizing of certain great chapters 
and passages of the Bible. She not only enriched her son’s 
life in this way, but through him she enriched the English 
literature of the nineteenth century. There are many new 
and excellent methods for inculcating in children and youth 
the love of the Scriptures, but failure to insist on the mem- 
ory work which, not so very long ago, was almost the only 
Biblical discipline for the young, is believed by many edu- 
cators, and perhaps by an increasing number, to be a 
pedagogical mistake of serious import. It is always re- 
freshing when in Sunday-school concerts one hears in addi- 
tion to the easily learned religious rhymes the recitations of 
the very words of life which underlie all devotional appli- 
cation. The effort to acquire these prose sentences is 
greater, but reward to both learner and hearer is great in 
proportion. The richest resources that the still house of 
memory treasures up are words of Holy Scripture. They 
are for wisdom, for admonition, for comfort in sorrow, 
strength in hours of weakness; inspiration to noblest ser- 
vice and highest hopes. 

It remains to be said that the Scriptures are not put to 
their highest use until they are diligently studied. So the 
Bereans showed their nobility of spirit. So much free gold 
lies upon the surface that too many are content with what 
any one can pick up. But every one, according to his 
capacity as a miner, ought to sink shafts down into the 
depths, to keep pace with the ever-deepening levels of life’s 
problems. And while no portion of the sacred volume is 
to be passed over, the great field of perennial study is that 
which is all glorious in the riches of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Here are treasures new and old for every searcher ; 
here is a flying goal for each eager mind; here is the bounti- 
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ful reward for all stewardship of study. Nothing else in 
all the broad range of research is so well worth our labor 
as searching the Scriptures, for by this high endeavor the 
spirit is enlarged in gains for this world and the next. 

Dean Stanley has recounted that when as a young man 
he first met Ewald, who so greatly influenced his life toward 
Bible study, the great scholar took up a copy of the New 
Testament and holding it reverently remarked that in it, 
small as it was among books, was contained all the wisdom 
of the world. 

Search the Scriptures; for in them is eternal life. 


Frederick Harlan Page. 
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JOHN 1: 29-42 
“Tesus saith unto him, Follow me.”’—John 1: 43. 

All beginnings are significant and wonderful. Each 
new plant and tree, every living creature which begins an 
independent existence, is a link in the chain stretching 
back to Him who is the source of life. It has in it some- 
thing of the mystery and divinity of creation. If this is 
true of physical beginnings, it is even more true of in- 
tellectual and spiritual starting-points. There is a sense 
in which all truth is eternal. It abides forever in the mind 
of God. It is no more true after a man has discovered it 
than before. But there are definite moments when truths 
become a human possession, and no hours of history are 
more significant. It was a wonderful beginning in human 
thought when there dawned upon the mind of Copernicus 
a vision of the order and harmony of the solar system. 
No later step in the development of astronomy is so sig- 
nificant and far-reaching as that first conception. 

Beginnings are prophetic. The germ of the mighty oak 
is in the acorn. None can tell to what stature of mind 
and heart a babe may grow. Our passage presents us with 
two wonderful beginnings, the beginning of discipleship 
for Andrew, John and Peter, and the beginning of the 
Christian Church. Each of these is prophetic. In that 
little group gathered about Jesus of Nazareth is the germ 
of the new character destined to become the standard of 
human life, and of the institution which has so largely 
shaped human history. 
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I. This beginning is prophetic of the scope and power 
of the work of Jesus Christ. 

John points his disciples toward Jesus, with the words, 
“Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” How imposing and sublime is the program 
thus announced! In the solitude of the wilderness, John 
had pondered deeply the Messianic promise: “In thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” “TI will also 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be 
my salvation unto the end of the earth.” He whom the 
Master described as “much more than a prophet” proclaims 
anew in this announcement the universal hope and promise 
of the ancient seers. “The sin of the world!” Not its 
separate iniquities, but that evil root out of which they all 
spring. How impressive is the list of the great evils of 
human society,—drunkenness, lust, slavery, war, gam- 
bling, greed, blasphemy, cruelty, hatred! As John looked 
upon the youthful Jesus he saw in him the conqueror of 
the world’s evil. All the entrenched iniquity of earth was 
to be put beneath his feet. He was to take it all away, out 
of human hearts, out of human society, and cast it into the 
depths of the sea. This was the beginning of the great 
deliverance. 


“How the mild eyes and silent steps have brought 
End and beginning! Yet hath come the end! 
Hath dawned beginning!” 


John’s announcement also indicates the method by which 
this deliverance is to be wrought. The power of Christ 
is the power of sacrificial love. It is the Lamb of God who 
takes away the sin of the world. It is evident from his 
allusions that John’s mind was steeped in the imagery of 
Isaiah. His teaching is saturated with the language of the 
prophet. The “offspring of vipers,” “the worthy fruits,” 
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“the axe” and “the fire,” consuming “every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit,” the “floor” and the “fan,” 
the “coat,” and “food” given to the poor, the “garner,”— 
these are all from the imagery of Isaiah. How natural, 
therefore, for us to turn to Isaiah for the explanation 
of this remarkable designation, “Behold, the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world!” We are inevitably 
reminded of Him who was wounded for our transgressions, 
and led as a lamb to the slaughter. But where did Isaiah 
get his picture of the suffering Saviour? He did not in- 
vent it, nor originate the connection between the innocence 
of the Lamb that was slain and the expiation for sin. 
Both the prophet and the Baptist were speaking to those 
whose education had trained them to regard the Lamb as 
the type of sacrifice for sin, through whose blood there 
was redemption. John points out Jesus as The Lamb of 
God of whom all former offerings were but type and 
prophecies, the true Sin-bearer for the world. 

There are two agencies to which we naturally turn when 
we think of such a stupendous task as the deliverance of 
the world from its sin. One is the power of thought. If 
the ideas of men can be changed, and new and nobler con- 
ceptions be substituted for the old, life will be transformed 
and society redeemed. No other teacher has ever so en- 
riched the minds of men with vital and seminal truths as 
has Jesus of Nazareth. But John did not point to him, 
saying, “Behold the Teacher that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” The Greek philosophers expounded a lofty 
faith and a noble ethic, but they were powerless to redeem 
even Greece. “The world by wisdom knew not God.” 
The other agency is physical force. The Jews were always 
seeking from Jesus a “sign,” some demonstration of physi- 
cal power. A kingdom established by invincible might, 
compelling men to receive the law from Jerusalem, and 
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thus redeeming society by a. compulsory righteousness, 
fitted their notion of the kingdom of God. But what 
touches the heart and changes the nature is power to 
sympathize and to suffer, to love even unto death, if need 
be. A few years later Paul appeals to results to justify 
the divine method. It had worked in Corinth. Where 
philosophy and physical force had failed, the love of 
God, set forth in the cross, had succeeded. The crucified 
Christ, the Lamb of God, was proving the wisdom and 
power of God, making over drunkards and harlots into 
saints. 

We live in days when science and physical force are 
appealed to as if they were the ultimate arbiters of destiny. 
John and Paul remind us that they have their limitations, 
and that the supreme forces are invisible and spiritual. 
As we turn away, sick at heart, from the horrors of war, 
let us follow the gesture of the Baptist, as he points us to 
Jesus, and behold anew, with unshaken confidence and un- 
faltering faith, One who can and will take away the sin 
of the world. 

II. This scene is prophetic of the appeal which the re- 
ligion of Jesus was to make to men. 

There are four tests of a religion. Tradition asks, “Is 
it familiar?’ Philosophy demands, “Is it true?” Esthetics 
inquires, “Is it beautiful?” Experience challenges its re- 
sults with the question, “Does it work?” In the ancient 
world the test of tradition was decisive. Dr. Glover, in his 
suggestive book, “The Jesus of History,” calls attention 
to the weight of the unbroken tradition to which paganism 
appealed. Plutarch speaks of Delphi’s “glory of three 
thousand years.” Ninety generations of men in succession 
had sought wisdom at that shrine, and Plutarch asserts that 
there is no record of a false oracle, although Herodotus 
and others are not so confident on that point. For more 
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than four thousand years Egypt had worshiped the same 
divinities. This unknown Galilean, this carpenter’s son 
from Nazareth, not only challenged the authority of 
Moses and the established traditions of his own nation, 
but expected to overturn the paganism entrenched behind 
centuries of custom and habit. Moreover, the ancient 
religion appealed to man’s sense of beauty. The splendor 
and mystery of its pageantry and ceremonial made a pow- 
erful appeal to the emotions. Architecture and art, poetry 
and song, music and the dance, were consecrated to the 
gods. Bare and severe indeed must the simple worship 
of the early Christians have seemed to. those trained in 
the gorgeous rituals of paganism. But the astonishing 
fact is that the religion of Jesus has not only displaced 
this ancient faith, but actually abolished it, so that it has 
disappeared from the earth except as enshrined in litera- 
ture. Nobody on earth today worships the ancient divini- 
ties, and multitudes in the lands where they once held un- 
disputed sway have never heard their names. The reason 
for this is indicated here. Jesus met the inquiries of the 
disciples with the invitation, “Come and see.” He has 
always met men with the same bidding. He appeals to 
truth and to experience. He demanded for himself the test 
of experiment, and so compelled all faiths to abide by it. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” His challenge to 
men is still, “Come and see. Test my teaching by the 
facts. Does it give you a working knowledge of God and 
man? Does it make you a better man? You may not 
comprehend all its mysteries, but you can find out with 
absolute certainty whether I can deliver you from evil and 
give you strength for righteousness.” Hear Matthew 
Arnold’s verdict: “It is so. Try it and you will find it to 
be so. Try all the ways to righteousness you can think of 
and you will find that no way brings you to it except the 
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way of Jesus, but that this does bring you to it.” Today 
the religion of Jesus can appeal to its own weight of tradi- 
tion and its glorious history. Today it can also appeal to 
men’s sense of beauty. It has inspired the noblest archi- 
tecture, the most beautiful paintings and the most wonder- 
ful and entrancing music that the world has known. The 
philosophy of the Christian faith fills whole libraries with 
learned and convincing proofs of its truth. But the final 
appeal of the religion of Jesus is now, as at the beginning, 
to experience. By that test it abides; by that test it is 
vindicated. To every hesitating Nathanael it says with 
Philip, “Come and see.” 

III. This scene is prophetic of the method by which 
the kingdom of God ts to be extended over the world. 

We have here a series of personal introductions to Christ. 
The Baptist brings two of his disciples and presents them 
to their new Master. In turn, they both look for Simon, 
and his brother Andrew finds him first and brings him to 
Jesus. Philip no sooner becomes a follower of Christ than 
he hunts up Nathanael and persuades him to bring his 
doubts and questions to Jesus. Along the lines of kinship 
and acquaintance the contagion spreads and by personal 
testimony disciples are gathered, one at a time. This is 
the New Testament method of evangelism: every disciple 
an evangelist, winning men and women one by one to 
become followers of Jesus Christ. The great ingathering 
at Pentecost has filled so large a place in our thought that 
we have too often forgotten that it was not by mass move- 
ments but by individual conversions that Christianity won 
its great triumphs and conquered the Roman empire. The 
spectacular in religion attracts attention. The huge taber- 
nacle, the famous evangelist, the great choir, the news- 
paper notoriety, the thronging crowds, the hundreds of 
converts,—these make a deep impression on the commu- 
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nity. Such evangelism has its place. But in the long run 
it is the faithful work of the churches, bearing witness of 
Christ continually, and winning old and young one by one 
to his discipleship, that must be relied upon, rather than 
any emissary with blaring trumpets. The still small voice 
is more potent than the fire or the earthquake in witnessing 
for God. We have more than fifty millions of people in 
this land who seldom attend church and have little or no 
connection with organized religion. Suppose every mem- 
ber of the Christian churches were to become an Andrew 
or a Philip and bear effective testimony to one brother or 
friend. How long would it take to win America for 
Christ? The first law of increase is the law of contact. 
Wherever the gospel of Christ, incarnated in one of his 
followers, touches the world, it must lay hold of and 
transform the world. This is the teaching of the parable 
of the leaven. Every particle of leaven in the mass lays 
hold of the particle of dough next to it, and turns it into 
leaven, and so on until the whole is leavened. Interpene- 
tration has come to have a sinister meaning because of 
German commercial methods. But interpenetration of the 
world by the redemptive influence of Christ, working 
through his disciples, is the divine method of world con- 
quest. Andrew and Philip were ordinary men. They 
were themselves beginners in discipleship and untrained 
as evangelists. But they accomplished great. results. 
Many a famous Christian leader was won to Christ by 
one unknown to fame. Lord Shaftesbury’s nurse, and the 
humble preacher under whose ministry John Wesley re- 
ceived his new vision of truth, are familiar examples. Ask 
any company of Christians about the beginnings of their 
discipleship and nine-tenths of them will testify that they 
became Christians through the personal influence of some 
one believer, and in most cases as the result of a personal 
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invitation. This passage emphasizes anew the responsi- 
bility and opportunity of every follower of Jesus Christ 
to be a herald of his grace to others. This is the road to 
the conquest of the world. 

IV. This passage is prophetic of the spirit of hope and 
progress which marks the kingdom of Christ. 

The words of John on the previous day had awakened 
high expectations in the minds of his disciples. Every 
word which Jesus speaks promises larger things. “Come 
and ye shall see” is the form in which the Revised Version 
translates his invitation. The promise is certainly implied. 
To Simon he gives a new name indicating his future 
character and service. ‘Thou shalt be called Peter.” To 
Nathanael his word is, “Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.” And what promise of growth and glory lie in his 
command to Philip, “Follow me!’ This was the first call 
of this little company, the call to discipleship. They soon 
returned to their homes and their occupations. Later they 
were called again to apostleship, to be always with their 
Master and receive his training, until he should send them 
out to spread the good news of the kingdom. How un- 
formed their characters, how confused and uncertain their 
ideas, how fickle and feeble their purpose, as we see them 
here at the beginning! But into what stalwart heroes of 
faith they grew under the influence of their Lord! Jesus 
calls us now, as then, to a life of progress and promise. 
He still speaks to those whose minds are not clear about 
many matters of religious faith, whose feelings and desires 
are very uncertain and whose purpose is far from fixed. 
His word is the same now as when he spoke to Philip, 
“Follow me.” The road to clarity of understanding, to 
steady development of character, to increasing effective- 
ness and joy in service, is the same road which these early 
disciples followed. Along that road the shining figure of 
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the Master leads the way. Happy are they who follow 
him with unwavering fidelity. 

We have looked on John and Peter at the beginning of 
their service under Jesus Christ. The air is vibrant with 
hope. They look eagerly forward to a glorious kingdom, 
and to an honorable place among its leaders. We see them 
later, on the way to Jerusalem behind their Lord as he 
goes to the cross, amazed and afraid, as they face the 
apparent defeat of his cause, yet still ambitious for place 
and power. How did they feel about their great adventure 
when they drew near to the end of life’s journey? What 
counsel do they give us as the result of their experience? 
Whether we have their exact words or not in the epistles 
that bear their names, we undoubtedly have an accurate 
expression of their teaching. Listen to Peter as he reminds 
us that they who follow their Lord here shall follow him 
into the eternal inheritance, where we shall see him whom 
we love, even though now we see him not, and exhorts 
us to be worthy of the great redemption, “with precious 
blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
We recognize the echoes of John’s great word on the day 
when Peter began his discipleship. The heart of the aged 
apostle still beats high with hope, and he looks for a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
From stage to stage of intimacy and power in the fellow- 
ship of Christ he has passed, as the years of toil have gone 
by, and we find him still looking forward with exultant 
spirit and confident hope to better things here and here- 
after. And what of John? We cannot fail to think of 
this early meeting with Jesus as we read the familiar 
words, “that which we have seen with our eyes, that which 
we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the Word 
of life . . . that which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship with us. 
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.. . And these things we write, that our joy may be made 
full.” The end of the journey is like the beginning, a way 
of peace, a way of hope, a way of joy and gladness in the 
fellowship of Him whom John pointed out to them on 
that memorable day as the world’s Redeemer. For us all 
the sign-board pointing to that road bears the legend, 
“Follow me.” Obeying the Master’s gracious word, at 
once a command and an invitation, may we also, like 
Andrew, John and Peter, find “the entrance into the eternal 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


Edward MacArthur Noyes. 
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MARK I: 14-20; 3: 13-19 

“Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I will make you 
to become fishers of men.”—Mark 1: 17. 

We are so familiar with the fact here stated, the calling 
of the first disciples, as not to realize its far-reaching sig- 
nificance. In reality it is one of the greatest events ever 
chronicled. Think what the world would have lost if Jesus 
had lived his life without trying to perpetuate its influence 
through the activities of other men. Being what he was, 
and standing for what he did, he must look ahead. Indeed, 
he had a world program which reached forward into the 
most distant future, and concerned the well-being of every 
soul that ever should exist. To reach these future gen- 
erations he needed the cooperation of his friends, and he 
began to secure them early in his ministry. 

The triumph of his enemies would have been complete 
on the day of his crucifixion but for the fact that as he was 
walking by the Sea of Galilee, a year or two before, he 
saw four men, Peter and Andrew, James and John, who 
were engaged in fishing, and whom he asked to forsake 
their nets and follow him. They fully understood what 
he wanted, as far as their present occupation was con- 
cerned. He asked them to forsake it, not because it was 
not important. Every legitimate occupation is important. 
Surely theirs was, the securing of food. Jesus never 
would condemn that. Yet for them there was something 
of vastly greater importance. And just here, in his rela- 
tion to these men, we find the crucial thing concerning 
Jesus. The calling of these men reveals the significance 
of Jesus for the life of the world, because in this act he 
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was drawing attention to what is of highest importance. 
Their work as fishermen was all right, yet he asks them to 
abandon it for something of greater consequence, and he 
was always doing that,—pointing men to something better. 
This explains his personality, and but for this, and with- 
out it, he would have been essentially like other men. 
What distinguished him from all other men is seen in his 
choice of the Twelve, and in the reasons which he gave 
for asking them to forsake everything and follow him. 
They were to do so because there is one thing of supreme 
importance, and he, Jesus, was identified with that thing. 
It may be phrased in different ways—the will of God, the 
spiritual life, or one may use Jesus’ own words, “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” In 
any case Jesus is identified, in the thought of the world, 
with that side of life which in the last analysis makes the 
supreme appeal to men, and here we find the common 
point of agreement of all believers in Jesus, that he stood 
for the highest and best and demanded the recognition of 
the same in the interest of each man’s own soul. Therefore 
he asked all men to become his disciples, since implicit in 
the call of the Twelve was a like call to every one else. 
Now let us stop and think what it would mean to the 
world if we should emphasize this fact that there is a 
common point of agreement concerning Jesus because he 
was personally identified, as no other man ever was, with 
the highest and best and challenges every one to seek the 
highest through fellowship with him. On that basis all 
Christians, Catholic and Protestant, could stand together, 
for that basis furnishes the greatest common denominator. 
It unites us as nothing else could. It is only as we depart 
from this basis that we separate into groups, and lose our 
efficiency. Multitudes can stand with comfort in a valley 
when only a few could possibly find room on the moun- 
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tain top. Yet what separates us is our willingness to 
abandon the stable basis of what we have in common in 
the exercise of our inalienable right to assert our own in- 
dependence. And so the body of Christ is divided, and his 
prayer that all of his disciples should become one is un- 
realized because his disciples~ will not make the effort 
to realize it. Each prefers his peculiar or extreme view to 
the neglect of the undeniable fact that there is a funda- 
mental agreement after all, which at the bottom binds us 
together, namely, a belief in the spiritual sovereignty of 
Jesus over the souls of men, because more perfectly than 
-any one else he revealed to the world the will of the Father. 

But to come back to our starting-point, Jesus did have 
a program which required the cooperation of others. For 
men are not only the subjects of redemption, they are also 
the agents by whom redemption is to be accomplished. 
We vainly sing, “Must Jesus bear the Cross Alone?” He 
could not without the help of his fellow men. His great 
objective would have been an idle dream but for the 
assistance which came to him from others. For what he 
aimed at was not to save a few sinners here and there, but 
to eliminate sin from the world, and send men forward in 
the pursuit of holiness. If we find it a tremendous task 
to make the world safe for democracy, how much vaster 
was the task which he undertook,—to transform all men 
into the likeness of God, uprooting every evil passion, and 
leaving the soil of the human heart free for the cultivation 
of every virtue. 

He began as he must by gathering a group of congenial 
spirits to whom he could commit the great interests which 
he held in trust for the world. Some of them were fisher- 
men. “Come ye after me,” he said, “and I will make you | 
to become fishers of men.” Surely that were more im- 
portant than to catch fish. Not that food for the body is 
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a small matter. Almost the last thing which Jesus did 
was to ask his disciples to comé and dine. “And as soon 
as they were come to land, they saw a fire of coals there, 
and fish laid thereon, and bread.” That was a beautiful 
incident in the life of Jesus, but only a minor one. For 
we associate Jesus, not with food or raiment, but with the 
bread of life. And if you could yourself choose between 
the bodies, minds and souls of men, as to the part to which 
you would most gladly minister, every one in his better 
moments would say, the soul. 

Now it was this, beyond doubt, which Jesus had in view. 
It was his interest in the souls of men which explains him, - 
and gives him his standing in the world. He, indeed, 
healed men’s bodies, but he bade those who were cured to 
say as little as possible about it, lest his higher work should 
be obscured or misunderstood. He had to deny himself 
the satisfaction of healing many more than he did for fear 
of being regarded merely as a physician. That was not his 
main business. Nor was it his chief concern to minister to 
men’s minds, to develop the power of thought by quicken- 
ing the intellectual life. He was indeed a great teacher, 
speaking as no man ever spoke, uttering wonderful words 
of life, which will never lose their force and charm. But 
his chief ministry was to the souls of men. Man’s physical 
wants must and will be met. They come first in the order 
of time. “First that which is natural, afterwards that 
which is spiritual.” The higher wants, both intellectual 
and spiritual, are less pressing than the lower physical 
wants and may be easily neglected, but they are neglected 
at one’s peril. It was the mission of Jesus to make men 
realize what is most important, and to this end he asks our 
cooperation. He would make each of us “fishers of men” 
with a view to our becoming like himself, and filled with 
unselfish longing for the highest development of others. 
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Can any one desire a nobler occupation? It was once 
offered to a rich young man who refused it because he was 
required as a guaranty of his sincerity to sell all that he 
had. He might have been one of the inner circle of Jesus’ 
friends, and taken the place of Judas among the Twelve. 
They got along without money. He thought he could not. 
Every one sees that he made a fatal mistake. But multi- 
tudes make the same mistake today, by not accepting the 
standing call of the Master to be “fishers of men.” 

It is true that we hear no such audible voice as came to 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, but the “call” comes 
just the same, comes like the call to citizenship, by conti- 
nuity of life. We do not wait for Hancock and Adams to 
rise out of their graves and qualify us as citizens! We 
take our places in the ranks because we belong there, and 
are as truly members of this Commonwealth as any of our 
predecessors. We are keen enough to recognize and take 
advantage of some opportunities, though too often they are 
the lesser values of life. Many are stone blind to the 
higher ones. We can distinguish between lead and gold. 
No one would dig for lead in one corner of his ten-acre 
lot if he knew that there was a gold mine under all the rest 
of it. Nor would he wait till some one came along and 
urged him to begin. Yet when it comes to religion we have 
to be begged, and persuaded, or warned as to what ought 
to be instinctive. 

We are still under the delusion that there is more sat- 
isfaction in having things done for us than in doing things 
for others. Therefore we fail to see many doorways of 
delight which would open to us through contact with our 
fellow men if we would only condescend to make their 
acquaintance. 

“A stranger in Boston paused for a moment after service 
at the door of one of the city churches to look about at the 
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wonderful carvings and beautiful stained-glass windows. 
As she stood there her eye fell upon a plain little woman 
who was venturing to speak to a richly dressed dame 
whom she had met face to face in the aisle. There was no 
response. The would-be grand dame simply drew her furs 
more closely about her, and sailed majestically on, her chin 
in the air. The little woman flushed, her cheeks trembled. 
At this moment a hand grasped her hand warmly, while 
a sweet voice said, ‘Mrs. Jenkins, how giad I am to see 
you!’ The speaker was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the author 
of the familiar ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ a woman 
honored and revered throughout the civilized world. The 
little woman looked up. Her face seemed metamorphosed. 
Those few words had changed the aspect of the whole 
world to her. Some one did care to speak to her. As the 
stranger left the church she pondered over what she had 
seen, and felt that perhaps there could be no better illustra- 
tion of the difference between the truly great and the 
would-be great.” Certainly if Mrs. Jenkins was good 
enough for the friendship of Julia Ward Howe it would 
not have hurt the woman in furs to have recognized her. 
But we shut ourselves out from whole hemispheres of 
delight if we refuse to know and help, as we can, multi- 
tudes of humble folk who were of enough consequence to 
God to have been begotten by him, and put within reach 
of us to give us the opportunity of seeing how big or little 
we could be in relation to them. 

For men measure themselves by their attitude towards 
each other. They flatter themselves upon their keenness 
and superiority, and perhaps they are keen as to some 
values, those of stocks and bonds. But the real test of a 
man’s insight comes not in dealing with things, which are 
transient, but with individuals, who are permanent, whose 
lives will never cease until the last day of eternity. We are 
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demonstrating our wisdom or our folly in our treatment 
of each other. Little Mrs. Jenkins will have to be recog- 
nized by and by by the woman in furs. “Come with me,” 
said Jesus, “and I will make you to become fishers of men.” 
What an occupation! And what a leader! Who would 
refuse it if he knew what joys it would bring him, and 
what blessings he might confer upon his fellows. 


Samuel Clarke Bushnell. 
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JESUS IN PETER’S HOME 
Mark 1: 29-39 


“And straightway, when they were come out of the synagogue, 
they came into the house of Simon.’—Mark 1: 29. 


It was not a home of rest, like that of Bethany. Jesus 
had not gone there for friendship or recuperation. It was 
not a home of hospitality, like that of Zacchzus at Jericho. 
He had not gone there to save a man from selfishness or 
money-mania. It was simply then and there a home of 
sickness, the house of a friend, a follower, to be sure; but 
in this instance the house of a sick friend. It is to be 
treated as such, typical of a thousand homes of sickness, 
to which Christ or Christianity may come. In teaching 
this particular passage the most honest, immediate, prac- 
tical lesson for us would seem to be to learn the effects of 
the coming of Jesus’ spirit into our own homes of sickness. 

The spirit of Jesus does not come in through the window 
like sunshine, nor out of the sky like the stars, nor up from 
the earth like ferns and grasses. It is in the world, it is 
in a soul—or better, it is a soul made incandescent with 
Jesus’ life! If Christianity is in a sick-room, it is either 
because the patient or an attendant is in some degree 
Christian. 

There is no place harder to be a Christian. No place 
tests our spiritual fiber more. We are apt to relax our 
hold on ourselves, Our physical weakness is often asso- 
ciated with nervous fretfulness. Of course we are less 
responsible for words and thoughts than when at our best; 
but this does not excuse us for dropping all self-control 
and giving loose rein to our impatient feelings. And 
usually, as they say, it is the one who is convalescent or 
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half sick who is harder to get along with. “To be hard to 
get along with—” how expressive our homely Yankee 
phrase is; and when it is said of you or me, we can wonder 
whether our Christianity is very vigorous. Disease de- 
serves more allowance than it often gets, but it nevertheless 
behooves us in our ailments to-try to be patient Christians 
as well as Christian patients. A Christian sick man is not 
necessarily a sickly Christian! 

You may be querying in your mind ehethen a Christian 
really differs from one who is not, from the doctor’s point 
of view. Will his diagnosis discover any difference in him? 
Certainly a good physician ought to find in him, as already 
intimated, more self-forgetful consideration for his friends. 
The Christian makes it his aim, in sickness or health, to be 
as little bother in the world as possible. He has been try- 
ing, when he was well, to make things easier for his mother 
and wife and home circle. He will make it no harder for 
them, now that he is ill, than he can help. That is his 
prayer! 

Again it seems as if the observant doctor would see in 
his Christian patient less of a tendency to despondency than 
in the one who was without the great hope. The loss of 
time for his work might trouble him more than if he had 
less to live for; but he would always have the consolation 
that however shut out from his own task he might be, he 
was never quite shut out from God’s task, since God’s 
mighty working might be going on in his soul, and that soul 
cooperating with him, even when the whir of the wheels 
of business had ceased. 

Sometimes, of course, waves of discouragement might 
break over him, but he could keep a calm space amid all 
troubled waters, where the peace that passeth understand- 
ing should mirror itself. At the very worst, or best, he 
could always repeat with the poet, 
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“Though my bark sink, 
’Tis to another sea!’ 


That is the last resource of the Christian heart, and then 
and there a quietness like that on the Galilee water long 
ago would come upon his own spirit. 

The doctor watches the patient, but also the patient 
watches the doctor. Is he a Christian? Does Christianity 
come into the sick-room with him? Does it make any 
difference either way? Are not skill and education enough 
to ask of your physician? If it was a case for a surgeon, 
possibly you might say yes. If he worked only with his 
hands perhaps dexterity were enough. But in most cases 
mind touches mind, soul acts on soul, will braces or un- 
nerves will, heart’s kindness and cheeriness lift and warm 
and refresh, or depress and shadow with their gloom, 

No profession in the world calls for more character— 
more patience and long-suffering, and kindliness, than that 
of the doctor. But such things are what the Christian aims 
for. Are they then not worth a doctor’s while? The prac- 
tise of Christianity, not in many words but in much life, 
is just as important to a physician as the practise of medi- 
cine. What a Christian was rough old Dr. MacClure! 
What a picture is that which Maclaren has drawn of him! 
He is the one character of all Maclaren’s literary work 
that will live. Plunging through the drifts, fording the 
streams, in sickness or health, in weakness and age, on 
bitter nights, in awful storms, no appeal came to his 
chivalric heart in vain. How the glen mourned for him, 
as he was laid at last to rest! God bless him, or Maclaren 
for drawing him! He is an inspiration and an ideal to 
all who tread the steps of the Good Physician. 

To my mind the most beautiful profession open to women 
nowadays is that of the nurse. I know it is one of the 
most trying and exhausting, but ‘it must have its fine com- 
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pensations in the sense that, under her care and by her 
attention, a life has been saved to home and work. And 
the result is so positive and definite. The doctor and the 
nurse have the solid satisfaction of feeling that, by God’s 
working with and through them, a useless, diseased body 
is once more a thing of beauty and power in the earth. 

Much of real Christianity may come into the sick-room 
in the heart of a true nurse. The amount of attention and 
the fine quality of it, that she shall give to her patient, is 
not to be measured or defined by her wages. It is like the 
pastor’s care of his church, or the teacher’s care of his 
class, admitting of endless addition, according to the heart 
that is in him. If that heart be continually reenforced by 
Christ’s heart, either in pastor, teacher or nurse, the gentle- 
ness, and self-forgetting watchfulness, and tender minis- 
tration will be limited only by the depth of Christ’s foun- 
tain of tenderness. 

Oh, I cannot understand why in professions demanding 
such Christliness of spirit as that of nurse or doctor, there 
should ever be such disregard of the Church. It would 
seem as if it were the natural ally of those who would save 
men’s bodies, as the spiritual is always in fine alliance with 
the physical! One would think that all the fortitude and 
unselfishness and divine self-control that these professions 
for saving life exhibit, would seek reenforcement and stim- 
ulus in the Church of the Great Physician of man’s soul. 

A doctor or nurse going to a difficult case might well 
partake of the communion before he set out. At least the 
idea of handling man’s life, without prayer to God for 
direction, seems a monstrous anomaly! I know what will 
be said, that the calls and demands on one’s attention are 
such that a doctor or nurse cannot often attend to the 
church and the sick at the same time. And yet the demands 
on one’s time are never such as to preclude prayer. There 
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are few, in either profession, that could not so adjust their 
time for an occasional hour in God’s house, just as they 
do now continually adjust their time to admit of exercise, 
refreshment and pleasure. 

The Catholics have a beautiful name for the Christian 
nurse. They call her a “Sister of Mercy.” No better name 
has ever been coined! For she is such, whether or not 
she wears the black hood, with the cross at her breast, or 
whether she be simply a mother, standing by the bedside, 
applying the hot cloths to a fevered forehead. For moth- 
ers are never more worthy of the beautiful name they 
bear than when mothering their dear sick. And the bands 
of affection the angels weave between mother and child, 
as the little one rests its aching head on its mother’s shoul- 
der, outlasts all the separations and sorrows of after years. 
Sisters by blood may also be sisters of mercy, and they 
never can prove their sisterliness better. And wives are 
never more radiantly attractive in their wifeliness than 
when God brings them to the care of their dearest. So 
does the Master of life know best how to deepen the 
marriage relationship; and by experiences of sickness and 
sorrow, that seem hardest to bear, he binds the hearts of 
husband and wife in a finer and more delicate unity. 

Christian friendship has a wonderful opportunity in the 
sick-room. It steals as if with velvet sandals into that 
chamber, bearing the very flowers of the Lord Jesus. No 
prayer is ever so welcomed by a man, prayerless though he 
be, as that which a pastor, who is at his best simply a 
friend, offers for a loved one’s recovery. No blossom is 
ever quite so precious as that which sends its perfume to 
your sick-bed. Lift your hand; take it, this lovely gift 
from the Giver of all beauty, as well as from the kind 
friend who sent it. 

Sometimes it happens that one’s sickness takes him into 
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a little exile from his companions; and even though he be 
as it were on an island of rest, back in the old home of 
his boyhood, still the words of his friends, their remem- 
brance in kind letters, come to him with a Godspeed and 
cheer no letters from the same friends ever had before. 

What now shall we actually and positively gain from 
these times of sickness? Bad effects sometimes follow— 
why not good effects also? God gives us no experience 
but for our training, the better to bring out the heart and 
soul in us. The first great good, then, is more heart! In 
Paul’s phrase, “Our heart is enlarged.”. We have felt the 
sweetness of others’ sympathies. Shall we not hereafter 
give as we have received? Shall we not have keener feel- 
ing for the worries and fears of the patient? Shall we 
not have more hearty prayers for those that watch in 
darkened chambers, physicians and nurses as well as 
anxious friends? Oh, the Holy Spirit is drawing tighter 
the social cords of fellowship with pain, the better to make 
us all Christ’s ministers. 

We have now reviewed the place which the doctor, 
nurse, friend, and loved one should hold in the sick-room. 
There is still another in that room. Unseen He stands! 
“The healing of his seamless dress is by our beds of pain!” 
So Whittier learned in the times of his illness. So may 
we learn! I knew of a poor shut-in (what a pathos in the 
very word, to one who loves sunlight and the open world!). 
Lying on her couch by the window from day to day, she 
searched her narrow horizon for signs of God. Did a 
friend send a rose—it was His! Did the sunlight ray 
through the trees? It was as the shining of His counte- 
nance! One day there came a rare bird in those parts, a 
cardinal grosbeak ; and it lit on the veranda by the window- 
sill. How she watched it! She thought that the same 
Heart that lovingly watched the birds by his home in 
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Galilee had sent this bird to her. No matter now what 
your creed or theology, is it not divinely true that the 
Heart that sent the grosbeak to his sick child, sends us to 
minister to his sick and sorrowing children? 

I had a friend who said that at one time when she was 
to leave home to undergo a painful operation the thing 
that supported her most was the consciousness of her 
friends’ love. -The sense that they were thinking of 
her and loving her as she went to her suffering gave her 
strength. May not the consciousness of the great Friend’s 
love give us strength—may not the sense that he is loving 
us, support us in our times of weakness, and go with us 
into our days of health? Oh, friends of God, assert his 
presence and his love in health as well as in sickness! As 
Faber sings 


“The very thinking of that thought, 
Without or praise or prayer, 

Gives light to know, and life to do, 
And marvelous strength to bear.” 


But, in your assertion of him, in claiming his power as 
your power, his life as your life, his strength and peace 
as in you and for you and through you for others, with 
all this, do not fail to simply voice your gratitude, to praise 
him ‘who is the health of your countenance and your 
God!” Praise him with heart and voice and hand, praise 
him with a joyous helpfulness which shall show that the 
Christianity you have found in the sick-room you carry 
out of its door to the street and the store and the church. 

When the tides in sea or life ebb, you know the Power 
that draws them from you. When the tides return in life 
or sea, you know the Power that gives them to you again. 
He has given you strength for weakness. Consecrate it 
henceforth to him! : 


Allen Eastman Cross. 
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MATTHEW 14: 22-33 
“I believe; help thou mine unbelief.’—Mark 9: 24. 

These words, spoken by the father of the demoniac boy 
who was cured by Jesus after he came down from the 
mountain of transfiguration, are a most perfect expression 
of human trust; believing but dissatisfied with the belief 
attained, eager for a larger trust. 

“Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.”—Matt. 14: 27. 
These words’ were spoken by the Master to his disciples 
at a time of great crisis in our Lord’s earthly ministry and 
in their discipleship. 

It was shortly before the Passover just a year before the 
crucifixion. The multitudes were coming to Jesus for his 
healing; they were hearing him gladly; many were looking 
upon him as the promised one, the Messiah. He was mak- 
ing many friends, and not a few enemies. The authorities 
in church and state were watching him with jealousy. 
Herod, at the instigation of Herodias and her daughter, had 
taken the life of John the Baptist. John’s disciples in their 
need had come to Jesus. He had taken them across the 
lake in one of the Galilean fishing-boats partly perhaps to 
get out of Herod’s jurisdiction; partly to escape from the 
thronging crowds; largely no doubt for the quiet prayer 
and meditation which would prepare them for the demands 
of the days to come. 

They did not, however, escape the crowd. Seeing Jesus 
and his disciples crossing the lake, the multitudes went 
around its northern end on foot. Five thousand of them, 
besides women and children, soon gathered about him on 
the other side. He healed those who were sick, and finally 
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toward evening, rejecting the suggestion that they be sent 
away to buy food, he fed them there seated on the hillside. 

After the feeding of the multitudes, the people, im- 
pressed by his power, would make him king. Here was 
his great opportunity! The enthusiasm of the people was 
intense. It had been brought to a white heat by Herod’s 
murder of John, and by the Master’s ability to minister to 
them so wondrously. Now, they felt, is the time for him 
to let them take him in triumphal procession to Herod’s 
palace and set him up on Herod’s throne, and then with 
enthusiastic followers to march on to Jerusalem, and to 
accept the throne of David. Never did man have a finer 
opportunity for splendid accomplishment. He would be 
the long-expected restorer of the ancient kingdom of Israel. 
Rome would be unable to check the popular uprising. 

But Jesus looked upon it as a great temptation. He 
treated it as he treated the temptations in the wilderness. 
And fearing lest his disciples might yield to the temptation, 
he constrained’ them to reenter their boat, and return to 
the other side. The word used of his action with the dis- 
ciples is a strong one; his constraining or compelling them 
would seem to indicate that Jesus felt this was a time for 
severe measures and stern discipline. 

After they had gone, he dismissed the multitude and 
retired to the mountain for prayer. This was a typical 
instance of Jesus’ own training in trust. The lessons of 
trust he brought to the disciples were lessons he himself 
had learned and was learning. He now felt the need of 
confirming his trust in the always present and always pow- 
erful God by quiet communion with him in the mountain. 
That night was Jesus’ preparation for the greatest discourse 
he ever gave, delivered the next day on “I am the bread of 
life,” and told us in the sixth chapter of St. John. 

But there was to be other preparation for him that night. 
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His thought and solicitude were for his disciples. In the 
moonlight, he looked down from the hilltop and saw the 
little boat in the midst of the sea, buffeted by the strong 
opposing wind. The disciples were having a training in 
trust too, there on the lake-where so many important 
events in their association with the Master had taken place. 
They recalled, doubtless, that morning at the beginning of 
their discipleship when Jesus, having spoken from their 
ship, bade them go out into the deep and cast their nets 
for fish. That morning had begun in great discouragement 
for them. They had been fishing all night without taking 
anything. Nevertheless, at his word they let down their 
nets. The great draught of fish they caught inspired them 
with a new hope and led them to become fishers of men. 
They thought of their experiences in becoming fishers of 
men; they thought of their growing mission and their en- 
larging hopes; then of Herod’s hostility and of John’s 
death and then of their crossing the lake so recently with 
the Master and of the fear that was in their hearts; 
then the feeding of the five thousand and the great desire 
of the people to make him king. “Oh, what a pity,” they 
said, “that he had failed just at that point when all the 
promises of the Old Testament for the coming kingdom 
might have been fulfilled, when he might have set up the 
kingdom of God on earth! What a pity that he was so 
impractical, so visionary! He had lost his chance. His 
enemies would now be able to do with him as they pleased.” 

But meanwhile the wind was becoming stronger. It 
recalled to them the storm when Jesus was asleep in the 
boat; they remembered how they in their fear awoke him 
and how the rage of the winds ceased. “Oh, that he were 
here!” they said, and then suddenly, “What is that? A 
ghost? An apparition? Some awful thing come to hurt 
them in the storm?’ In their fear they cried out, and 
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then came the words in the familiar voice, “Be of good 
cheer ; it is I; be not afraid.”” They took him into the boat 
and scon they were at the land. 

We count this one of Jesus’ miracles. What the physical 
explanation of it is, we cannot tell. The description has 
come to us from an unscientific time in an unscientific 
phrase. In the earlier days, one of the Church fathers in 
speaking of the miracles of Jesus urged his readers not 
to be troubled with them, for other great men have per- 
formed miracles too. But the one thing about the miracles 
of Jesus which stands out is the spiritual effect upon those 
who knew of them. There was, in his case, a spiritual 
miracle of vastly greater import than any physical miracle 
could be. The miracle which concerns us and really after 
all the miracle which concerned them was the change in 
their outlook and attitude there in their great distress 
in the storm. They had learned that Jesus is the one who 
can always be trusted and, being trusted, will always help. 
And because this seemed so true to them now of Jesus, it 
also seemed more true to them of the God whom he called 
Father. They had learned as they had not before that the 
God whom he had learned to trust can always be trusted 
and is always at hand. It was with them as it so often is 
with us, that the truths we ought to know are ungrasped 
until some great necessity or trouble quickens our 
perception. 

Jesus had taught them a lesson in trust, and they had 
learned from him in the’ same way that he had learned for 
himself, through prayer and obedience. Somehow prayer, 
obedience, and trust are interwoven in all our learning to 
know God and in our learning to come into the right re- 
lations to him. Prayer or putting ourselves in a receptive 
attitude to the great unseen Power brings with it sugges- 
tions for action which call for obedience. That obedience, 
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whether it leads to repentance or to “works meet for re- 
pentance,” leads to a new knowledge of God, and to a new 
knowledge that he can be trusted; and that trust leads to 
a new desire for communion, a new’ prayerfulness, and that 
to a further obedience. The disciples had learned a trust 
which was satisfying in their need; satisfying in their 
personal danger; they had learned that their Master and 
their God and his God could be trusted in their time of need. 

But they also learned that they could trust him for their 
social and political program. They do not again propose 
that he acquiesce in the desire of the multitude and be 
made king. The next day when the multitudes were 
offended by his address, “I am the bread of life,” and 
many of his disciples left him, displeased with his political 
program, those nearer ones who had been with him on the 
lake the night before stood firm. When he asked them, 
“Will ye also go away?” They replied, “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

The trust which they had learned was very different 
from the popular notion of trust. That popular notion is 
mostly negative. I was interested in looking up, in one 
of our much-used hymn-books, the hymns on trust, and 
greatly to my surprise, I found that they were for the 
most part of the negative sort. The trust they extolled 
was simply negative, passive submission to God’s will. 
There is that sort of trust and it is good, but it does not 
go far enough. It is not New Testament trust; New 
Testament trust is positive and active. It is visionary, but 
it is the bringing of heavenly visions down to practical 
affairs. 

It was such trust that Francis E. Clark had when he 
organized that first Christian Endeavor Society in the 
parsonage of the Williston Church in Portland in Febru- 
ary, 1881, and began its pledge with the words, “Trusting 
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in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength.” It was a trust 
that began in prayer. The Christian Endeavor Society 
has always put first emphasis on prayer. It has enrolled 
its tens of thousands as comrades of the “Quiet Hour” 
pledging themselves to fifteen minutes a day in quiet Bible 
study and meditation. Those who have been faithful to 
the Christian Endeavor ideal have found the value of the 
prayer-meeting but it has never satisfied itself with prayer. 
Prayer has led to service, service in the church, service 
through the missionaries, and service in civic affairs. 
“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength” has led 
the young people of the Christian Endeavor Society, mil- 
lions of them, to practical, intelligent, hearty service of 
neighbor and humanity everywhere. It has meant the 
dedication of the pocketbook and thousands have been 
enrolled in the Tenth Legion, bringing themselves to a 
practical Christian stewardship in the use of their posses- 
sions. It has led thousands of young men and young 
women to enlist in missionary activities at home and 
abroad. Today it is enlisting soldiers in a covenant of 
Christian soldiery, and it is enlisting thousands at home 
in practical, self-denying effort to conserve and aid. The 
world needs more than ever just such practical, efficient 
every-day trust; trust that will lead people to depend upon 
God, to bring themselves into the right relations with God 
in every personal need and in every social program. 


Oliver Hart Bronson. 
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JEREMIAH 35: 1-8, 12-14a, 18, 19 

“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’—1z Cor. 10: 31. 

We shall assume that students of this lesson obtain from 
other sources the needed information about the evil effects 
of alcohol, about the present phenomenal progress of the 
prohibition movement, and about the part which individuals 
may play in that movement. Here we confine ourselves 
to a study of the primary motive for temperate living along 
all lines which is set forth in our lesson from Jeremiah 
and in the Golden Text alike. 

The chief point Jeremiah makes in his account of the 
Rechabites is that of obedience to God. The Rechabites 
have been faithful for generations to the commands of 
their ancestor, but Israel persistently disregards the revealed 
will of Jehovah. “The words of Jonadab the son of Rechab, 
that he commanded his sons not to drink wine, are per- 
formed; and unto this day they drink none, for they obey 
their father’s commandment. But I have spoken unto you, 
rising up early and speaking; and ye have not hearkened 
unto me.” And the Golden Text reminds us that our 
eating and drinking, as well as everything else that we do, 
must have primary reference to God, must be done for his 
glory. Have we not here then a suggestion that we find 
our fundamental motive for temperance, restraint, self- 
control, clean living, in the relation in which, as human 
beings and as Christians, we stand to God? This at once 
places the whole question on the highest plane. Let us 
consider it on that plane for a moment. How do we stand 
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related to God? And how does that relation supply us 
with motives for high and pure living? 

Schleiermacher held that the religious attitude is prima- 
rily and chiefly that of dependence upon God. The soul 
knows itself as weak and helpless in itself and over against 
the world. But in religious experience it discovers Love, 
the Father of Mercies, at the heart of things. This God the 
soul recognizes is the source of its being, the sole sustainer 
of its life. There can be no question as to the importance 
of this sense of dependence in religion. God is to us the 
Giver of all good gifts; we are debtors who out of his 
abundance receive grace for grace. We have nothing, as 
the apostle reminds us, that we have not received. 

But if this be true, if we are eternally in debt to God, 
if our powers of body, mind, spirit, are all gifts, not really 
ours but his, ours for the moment in order that we may 
use them according to his will, then we have no right to 
abuse these powers, to waste them; then our obvious duty 
is to conserve and make the most of them. God gives you 
a digestive system. What right have you to stuff it with 
excessive quantities of unwholesome food, as many people 
are constantly doing, thus rendering themselves not half 
so efficient as they might be? God gives you a brain. 
What right have you to befuddle it with alcohol, so that 
this brain which was intended as an instrument for thinking 
becomes an instrument of foolishness and obscenity? God 
gives you a body. What right have you to take this fair 
gift and make it.a tool of inordinate lust so that that which 
was meant to be a source of joy to you and your fellows 
becomes a source of woe and cursing? Did we create 
these bodies and brains of ours that we should use them 
according to our whims? Do we provide sunlight, rain 
and soil to produce food, so that we have a perfect right 
to use the fruits of earth as we please? Let us get back 
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into our religious consciousness some of that sense of the 
sovereignty of God and of the dependence of man, which 
was so prominent among our forefathers and is prominent 
indeed in practically every deeply spiritual nature, and 
then we shall live temperately as a matter of course, re- 
garding our bodies not as our own but as precious gifts 
entrusted to us that we may use them as the gracious Giver 
wills. 

This argument for temperate living appears no less 
powerful when regarded from the modern, evolutionary 
point of view. For countless generations, science tells us, 
the Creative Spirit has been at work upon matter. It has 
tried numerous experiments. It has fashioned rocks, 
plants, animals. For the present this labor of the ages 
seems to have achieved its goal. And what is the last, fine 
result of the toil of the centuries and millenniums? It is 
the human body, the most marvelous organism known to 
us. For not so long a time, yet for a time beyond anything 
we can imagine, the Creative Spirit has been at work seek- 
ing to perfect an instrument of perception and thought, to 
enable an organism to achieve correspondence with its 
environment. It has experimented with all sorts of nervous 
systems. Here again the labor of the ages seems for the 
time being at least to have reached an ultimate—namely in 
the human brain and nervous system. But more than this. 
These bodies and brains of ours have come to us through 
the medium of our fathers and mothers, our ancestors for 
generations back. It is because they refrained from pol- 
luting the life-stream that it comes pure to us. It is be- 
cause they fought the dirty demons of intemperance and 
sensuality that our bones are strong, our blood red and 
clean, our brains finely-tempered. And now consider: 
millions of human beings live clean and _self-controlled 
lives; for countless ages God toils patiently in his universe ; 
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at last, at last, a body and brain—wonderful beyond all 
description—are fashioned. God gives them to you and 
me. What are we to think of the man who accepts so 
precious a gift and either wantonly pollutes and shatters 
it or at least fails utterly to use it as it was intended? 
Dare we insult all the true and good among our fore- 
fathers, insult the age-long labor of the universe itself, 
by lightly abusing the best gift they have to bestow? 
Shall we accept ‘God’s precious gift of life, health, vigor, 
and dash it in pieces before his eyes? 

There is, however, another point of view from which 
to regard our relation to God. In one sense, he is all, we 
are nothing; he gives, we can but receive in humility and 
gratitude. But it is equally true, and important, that there 
is a fundamental kinship between man and God. We are 
like him. We are his children. “Brethren, now are we the 
sons of God.” And have we not here, in a sense of our 
true dignity and worth, our divine station, a most powerful 
incentive and help to temperate living? St. John at least 
thinks so in the passage from which we have just quoted. 
When he has spoken of our likeness to God he adds: 
“And every one that hath this hope set on him purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.” How often we have known 
men to refrain from an evil act because they believed it 
was unworthy of a member of their team, or college, or 
fraternity, or profession, or country! But do we not all 
belong to the most ancient and noble order in the universe, 
to the family of man, to the sons and friends of God? 
And could we ever live self-indulgently, intemperately, 
lustfully, if we possessed a sense of our true dignity? 

The fact of the matter is that in our churches we sys- 
tematically fail to make men think nobly enough of them- 
selves. We may occasionally tell them that they are chil- 
dren of God, but we do not make them feel it, do not send 
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them forth into their daily lives fully aware that God is 
with them and in them, and that they may in some real 
sense be like him in purity, righteousness and love. When 
we speak of Jesus, it is usually of one who is morally far 
removed from us, a beautiful ideal that we may worship 
afar, but need not try to pattern our action after here 
and now. But for all this there is no warrant in the New 
Testament. Jesus teaches us to hold the most exalted idea 
of ourselves and expects us to live up to it. He dares to 
say, “Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” Paul is well aware that he has taken the Lord 
Christ as the ruling principle and passion of his own life— 
“Christ liveth in me’—and therefore can also boldly say, 
“Be ye imitators of me, even as I of Christ.” Now we 
sorely need in these days to believe with our whole being 
that we are God’s children, made in his image, nothing 
less, and that it is possible for our wills to be wholly con- 
secrated to living the Christ-life here and now. If we once 
believe that we were really made for this, meant to live 
not as “ordinary mortals,’ but on the level of the saints 
and of the Master himself, as veritable sons of God, 
purely, triumphantly, joyously, we shall have grace and 
strength actually to do it. So long as we do not honestly 
believe we were meant to live on such a plane, we shall 
as a matter of course fall below it. With this true sense 
of our divine dignity for which we plead, will inevitably 
come temperance and self-control. The lower in us loses 
its power when the higher is conscious of itself. 

The sense of our kinship to God provides us with another 
great help to temperate living, which we mention in closing. 
So soon as I know myself to be a child of God, I find my- 
self in a new relation to all my fellow men. They are my 
brothers and sisters. Each one is as precious to the Father 
as I am. Each one therefore becomes as precious to me 
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as I am to myself. I cannot but love my neighbor as my- 
self.. I become my brother’s keeper, and my brother is 
every man. Thus a Christian is ever surrounded by hun- 
dreds of millions of motives for self-control and temper- 
ance. A certain form of self-indulgence may seem inno- 
cent and cause him personally no pain, but if it lowers his 
efficiency even for a single day, there is that much less 
service he can render his fellows, who have a right to the 
best he can give. He may be strong enough to indulge a 
certain pleasure without letting it become an injurious 
habit, but his example may be the means of fixing such a 
habit upon a weaker brother. There will be no question 
in his mind as to the course he must take, since in Christ 
he loves his brother exactly as he does himself and would 
regard it as precisely as great an evil to have a harmful 
habit fastened upon his brother as upon himself. There 
may be good things of life that he loves and strongly de- 
- sires—money, a pleasant home, fine clothes, travel, recrea- 
tion, variety of food—yet if it appears that others must 
labor unduly and even live in want in order that he may 
have these goods, then he will forthwith deny himself. 
For as we have said, he loves his fellows exactly as he 
loves himself. Fine clothes made by the sweated labor of 
his brothers and sisters will not seem fine to him but 
hideous. To him rich food will ever have a somewhat 
bitter taste as long as any of his brethren are in want. It 
will be inconceivable for him to enjoy luxuries that have 
been obtained by fencing off parts of God’s earth and 
charging his fellow men for the use of them, or by ex- 
ploiting the labor of his fellow men for profit, which is 
equivalent to using them as slaves or domestic animals. 

{ want to close with the question whether it is not here, 
in the matter of amassing money and the goods of life 
that can be purchased with it, that we today need especially 
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to exercise the virtue of temperance? The movement for 
the prohibition of the use of liquor seems to be advancing 
magnificently. The new science of health is teaching us 
many lessons about moderation in eating. We are, how- 
ever, living in an age of great material advancement. Our 
requirements are constantly increasing. Most of us assume 
that we have a right to the numerous comforts we enjoy, 
to the money we get and the things we buy with it. And 
if we can achieve these outward goods without becoming 
absorbed in them, lowering our moral standards and for- 
getting God, and without condemning multitudes of men 
and women to monotonous, exhausting toil, we may safely 
accept these goods as indeed gifts of our Father’s bounty. 
But if our wealth is obtained only as we lose ourselves in 
a mad chase for it and by the slavish labor, the exploita- 
tion, the robbing, of our fellows, then we are indeed sum- 
moned to a mew temperance, both for the sake of our own 
inner and higher life and for the sake of the poor and 
oppressed of earth. John Woolman asserted, “Every de- 
gree of luxury of what kind so ever, and every demand 
for money inconsistent with Divine order, hath some con- 
nection with unnecessary labor.” ‘That is a statement to be 
seriously weighed in these days. Is God calling his people, 
now when decades of mad pursuing of outward things 
have plunged the world into hell, to a new simplicity, self- 
control, temperance in the use of things, in order that 
oppression may cease on earth and human energies be 
released for the higher life? 
Abraham J. Muste. 
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Marr. 16: 13-24 


“And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God, And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.”—Matt. 16: 
LO Lie 

What had by implication, suggestion and power been 
manifesting itself and felt by many in our world, became 
in the utterance of Peter the permanent property of man- 
kind and the moral universe, and its contents furnishes: 


I. THe CuHart oF THE GULF STREAM OF THE GOSPEL 

In the mighty ocean of life the deep currents of the 
divine ministry and mercy had been coursing. “Before 
Abraham was, I am” was Christ’s own classic expression 
of his relation to humanity. By his birth on earth from 
our race, as well as from heaven, what had been for the 
ages a warming, tempering flood, it was now possible to 
trace more distinctly in its central stream of hope and sal- 
vation. In the casual as well as earnest talk of the disciples 
and those who had watched the influence of the Master, 
there were suggestive surmisings of the unexplained 
character and grace of Him who moved so wonderfully 
on our planet. One could catch the whisperings, “He is 
John the Baptist risen from the dead,” or “Elijah,” “the 
pitying Jeremiah,” one or other of the old prophets come 
back to bless and comfort the oppressed Israel. The ques- 
tion would be discussed in multitudes of homes by firesides 
whose sick had been healed, whose dead had been raised, 
whose sight had been restored, whose hearts had been 
given the peace which passeth all understanding. The 
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Samaritan woman would have had her secret explanations 
and Mary Magdalene and those who followed Jesus out 
of affection, or extended to him hospitality. The walls of 
the house at Bethany had echoed the tender words of hope 
and expectancy concerning their guest as the Messiah; 
and the Samaritans, as they witnessed the transformation 
of the careless woman of the town, said of him, “This is 
indeed the Saviour of the world.” In the confession of 
Peter what had been whispered in a thousand hearts and 
must often have been a matter of discussion among the 
disciples, now became audible. The gracious life which 
~ men had begun to cherish as breathing the eternal love and 
its tender human ministry was the messenger of heaven. 
The mighty current of grace was put on the map of the 
moral universe. The Son of man who had gone about 
doing good was indeed the Son of God. Mingling as he 
did with all earthly interests and fulfilling all righteousness 
among men, he was yet sprung from a distinct source and 
the atmosphere of the world was changed by his presence 
here. Yes, Simon Peter, you made a great discovery beyond 
the vision of the explorer looking for the fountain of per- 
petual youth, as he emerged from the wilderness to gaze 
upon the Father of Waters! 

The Master himself recognized the characterization of 
himself as final. For the present he charged that they 
should tell no man that he was the Christ. The Coronation 
by humanity had taken place. “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased” had been the anointing utter- 
ance of the Most High as Jesus stood by Jordan on his 
entrance to his ministry. “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” was the response of his disciples for 
the world. It was not even yet time to set forth this truth 
prominently. It must be confirmed, written in blood and 
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sacrifice, that the hearts of men might more easily appro- 
priate it. 


II. Tuer Centrat DoctrinE oF THE CHURCH 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church.” Mankind had recognized the signs in the skies 
and answered the “All Hail’ of heaven. Now the mighty 
monolith was to be set in its place in our world as the 
foundation-stone of fellowship of the saints. “The stone 
which the builders rejected” had become the head of the 
corner. The truth of the Christ as the Son of God is really 
vitally today the massive crystal beneath the whole struc- 
ture of the Church. Any brotherhood worthy of the hopes 
and needs of the race is a divine communion. It not only 
connects men with one another, but with an eternal frater- 
nity and Fatherhood. It is the cement as well as the corner- 
stone. All other organizations, however bound together, 
have simply temporary ties. They are ropes of sand. 
Death ends all for them. Divine grace is in the midst of 
the Church for permanence on earth and for the ideal of 
brotherly fellowship and for cohesive power. Only the 
driving force of the mighty current which flows from this 
rock-truth can inaugurate and sustain the vast missionary 
and welfare service of the world. The relays of men are 
called forth by the living Christ when death or disaster 
overtakes the messenger of the cross. If we shrink the 
estimate of the character of Christ as the Son of God we 
must fall back on some other energy and grace which will 
do for the Church what he proclaimed it was his mission 
and purpose to achieve. The Church must have a divine 
foundation. Why not give Him who offered to raise a 
Church for the universe the recognition of his plan and 
achievement? “On this rock I will build my Church.” The 
Jews pled for Christ’s consideration of the Roman centurion 
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on the ground that he had built them a synagogue. Today 
the great outpouring of wealth for missions, and even that 
given for philanthropy comes overwhelmingly from the in- 
spiration of those churches which are built on the rock of 
the divine Sonship of Christ. The gates of hell, the obsta- 
cles of life, the barrier reefs of dark continents, the barred 
hearts of guilty souls, the apathy of nations sunken in 
idolatry, the activities of mighty organizations of evil, 
hostile systems of belief, national debauches of dishonor, 
even the threats of the powers of Anti-Christ would not 
prevail to shut out the overcoming influence of this uni- 
versal truth on the hearts of mankind. 


Ill. Tue Master Key oF THE KINGDOM 


“T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
It was not only that this truth of the divine Sonship of 
Christ was to underlie the Church as a fellowship, but it was 
to be the touchstone of human hearts, the master-key of 
the kingdom of God to unlock the spirits of men. This 
falls into line with the further declaration of Christ, 
“Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ Men who could lay hold of this truth 
in their lives would find they were given the freedom of 
the city of God. The key unlocks the heart of mankind 
and the heavenly home. The souls that rest in Jesus here 
have no occasion to fear or change in the realm of life 
eternal. The source-springs of the Christ would serve for 
all people, all ages, all worlds. Those who resisted this 
manifestation of the love of God would find, like Noah’s 
raven, no resting-place of peace. As with the Church, so 
with man’s spirit. There is no other power or presence 
which transforms the whole current of the human soul 
and sets one toward heaven and away from the gates of 
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hell. When one takes Christ as his Master and Saviour 
there is no influence of heredity, of circumstance, of dis- 
position or disaster which can prevent entrance into the 
kingdom of God. This was the key to humanity as well 
as of the Church and this it was which was given the dis- 
ciples. Peter himself had his heart unlocked by it and 
only this would keep him from the power of Satan; but 
neither the gates of hell should prevail against the Church 
of the divine Christ, nor the fortress of evil bar the mes- 
sage of grace from the souls of his saints and the spirits of 
men. As in the case of Peter, there is always a responding 
revelation of the soul to meet that of Jesus’ divine character. 


IV. THE SUPREME SOURCE OF SACRIFICE AND SERVICE 

“From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples, 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and the third day be raised up.” The Son of man revealed 
the confirming process in his own career of his Sonship 
with God. It was the way of the cross, of suffering and 
death. After him must all his disciples follow. The great 
truth which would be the distinguishing creed of the 
Church and the cleansed soul, would be the spring of cease- 
less service and sacrifice responding to what had been done 
by the Saviour of the world. Other motives than love and 
gratitude and fellowship with Christ might often operate 
in human welfare, but back of them all would be this 
fountain opened for sin and uncleanness and salvation, by 
the way of the cross. The true Christian service of the 
earth is following Christ in spreading his gospel, in cross- 
bearing, in penetrating the depths of earth with the glad 
tidings of his supreme sacrifice, service and resurrection. 
Jesus, speaking of his death, never failed to refer to his 
resurrection. The master-key of the kingdom of God has 
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always included with the doctrine of the divine Sonship 
that of the living Christ. No lonely orphans were left home- 
less and heavenless to grope in a sad, twilight gospel. The 
grace of God, the Spirit of Christ and his example, re- 
enforced by his living presence, has ever been the fountain 
of service for the world. One who does not go to the ex- 
tent of taking up his daily cross, of obeying Christ and 
following him, has not grasped the divine Sonship, has not 
entered the kingdom of God. The mighty heroics, the en- 
durings, the sufferings which have blessed the world, have 
come from the life which has been hid with Christ and in 
God on high. One has not found Christ nor the kingdom 
who does not follow him with this essential of this confes- 
sion. It is treachery to say Christian without connecting 
with the central figure of salvation, Jesus Christ. 


Wiliam Rogers Campbell. 
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LUKE 9: 28-36 
“This is my beloved Son: hear ye him.’—Mark 9: 7. 


Luke begins the story of the transfiguration of our Lord 
with the words, “after these sayings.” Matthew and Mark 
begin with the statement, “after six days”; but “these 
things” are clearly in their mind, as the starting-point of 
their record. The three evangelists are thinking of the 
words of Jesus to the disciples as he told them the real 
meaning of his mission, when he lifted the curtain a little 
and revealed to them the death he must suffer and that the 
life of discipleship was the way of the cross for them as 
well as for him, to be followed in the same spirit as that 
which ruled him and made him the Saviour of men. That 
the three records thus link the transfiguration with his 
announcement of his impending death and of the funda- 
mental place the spirit of the cross must have in the Chris- 
tian life is not without significance. It at once suggests 
the thought that the transfiguration of Jesus was not a 
miraculous event confined to his experience alone but that 
it is related, both for him and for all who follow him, to 
the experiences which are entailed in doing the will of 
God and that it may be expected to have its place as a 
means of information, inspiration and assurance to all who 
try to live in the spirit of the cross. 

It is of the first importance to be fully convinced that 
the transfiguration was a fact; as much a fact as the birth 
of Jesus or his crucifixion; not only so, but that it is a fact 
as natural, inevitable and simple as any of the other facts 
of genuine Christian experience; for this is a fact in the 
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spiritual experience of Jesus. It is narrated by each of 
the first three Gospel writers. It is not true because it is 
in the Bible; it is in the Bible because it is-true. No one 
could live as Jesus lived without having this experience. 
The light which changed the fashion of his face and 
appeared to shine from his very garments was not a light 
shining upon him but a light shining from within him. It 
was the outward expression and evidence of the inner 
illumination of soul which flooded him as he communed 
with God and received those assurances of his nearness, 
of the reality of immortality, the unbreakable unity of life 
and that access of inspiration and strength which he needed 
for the days between him and Calvary and, at last, for the 
Passion itself. The essential facts in the transfiguration 
have been and are facts in the experience of all genuine 
Christians in so far as they have needed them. When 
Moses came down from his mountain-top experience with 
God the very skin of his face appeared to the people to 
shine with light. When Stephen, the first layman to die 
for his Lord, stood before his persecutors as they put him 
through the mockery of a trial, he, too, had the transfig- 
uration experience; for “all that sat in the council, fasten- 
ing their eyes on him, saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” Missionaries, going to God in the extremity 
of their trials or in the weariness of the day’s work which 
threatened to overbear their courage and faith, have come 
back to the people from their communion with him with 
faces so shining that these children of darkness thought 
the strange, white teachers had some remarkable ointment 
which they spread upon their faces. Men and women, 
tempted, tried, worn in the conflict, and others perhaps 
with no uncommon battle for character are known to us all 
as people of the shining faces. They have been “trans- 
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figured.” ‘They are witnesses to the fact of the transfigura- 
tion of Jesus. : 

The fact of his transfiguration is evidenced when we 
remember that Jesus needed this spiritual experience, at 
this time, more than he needed anything else. What he 
most needed, the Father would inevitably give him. 
Jesus had been giving to others of the best of all he had 
to give. He was in that condition of personal need which 
is the lot of all who do their best for others. The foun- 
tains of his life needed refilling. The light of his spirit 
needed retrimming. The weariness of his mind must be 
taken away, to be replaced by the freshness and vigor of 
renewed inspiration. To feel underneath him the Ever- 
lasting Arms; to learn that God did not forget; to receive 
fresh assurance that he and the Father were one; to ex- 
perience in some new, convincing way that all he had been 
telling men was true and true of himself; to learn in the 
intimacy of a unique communion with the Father in prep- 
aration for the unprecedented experience to come to him 
that it was to be attended by such manifestations of the 
Father’s presence, love and sustaining power as he had 
never known—this was the need of Jesus and this need 
the mountain experience supplied. “The rapture of con- 
scious divine communion was to forearm Jesus, as if with 
a second baptismal unction, for the last and worst agonies 
of labor and suffering, and those who would be with him 
in his temptations and drink of his cup.” Although a 
part, perhaps the greater part, of the transfiguration expe- 
rience was intended to prepare him for the cross, this 
preparation came not by discussion of the “decease which 
he was to accomplish at Jerusalem.” In four ways, it 
would seem, he was girded for the last days. They talked 
with him of his “exodus,” not of his death; so was he sus- 


1Valling’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” p. 124 
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tained and inspired by the fresh realization that death is 
a misnomer and that which men call death is only an 
exodus, a going out to something better than anything we 
have, a departure from the less to the more desirable 
country. Immortals came to him and in their own persons 
and experience gave him evidence of immortality. Three 
times God bore witness to him as his Son,—‘my beloved 
Son,” “in whom I am well pleased,” “my Son, my chosen.” 
And, last, he learned he was not to suffer unknown and 
alone. Men, it is true, would forget him. No one could 
bear with him or for him the agony of the world’s redemp- 
tion. The death on the cross must isolate him, in its pain 
and passion, from all the earth and all of heaven; he alone 
could be the Saviour of men; but, now, he knows that the 
Father and all the hosts of heaven remember and in spirit 
cannot forsake him; alone, he is unforgotten; the heart of 
God breaks over his cross. This he realizes,—the truth 
which Mrs. Browning voices in “The Seraphim”; when, in 
the conversation of the angelic beings who look down on 
Calvary as Jesus dies, Ador says, 


“we gaze adown 
Upon the incarnate Love who wears no crown. 


His breath, as living God, createth— 
His breath, as dying man, completeth.” 

The lesson of the transfiguration for the men with Jesus 
is evident. Six or eight days ago they received one reve- 
lation from him, when he talked with them about his death 
and resurrection. Then he gave them a glimpse of Calvary ; 
then, he surprised them with the reversal of the hopes of 
a material kingship which had dazzled their eyes. The 
knowledge that the way of the Kingdom was the way of 
the cross startled, dismayed them. Peter, Peter-like, openly 
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protested ; his fellows suffered silent discouragement. They 
needed a second revelation to show them that the way of 
the cross is the way of glory; that suffering is kingly; 
that the resurrection of their Lord and not his death is 
the shining fact upon which they are to fix their minds; 
that immortality, risen glory, heaven, victory are the terms 
in which they are to define his passion. In their hearing, 
Peter has given his testimony that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; now, before their eyes and to their ears, God 
must bear his testimony that Jesus is the Son of God. So 
will they be strengthened to bear the shock of the last days 
and to wait for the demonstration of his kingship in the 
broken tomb and the riven heavens. So reversed were their 
depression and fear that the men with him would build 
tabernacles to him and the prophets, making him one with 
the immortal leaders of their sacred history, and spend 
their days on the mountain in his worship. It is evident 
that the influence of this revelation of the nature of their 
Master remained with them as a steadying force through 
the demoralizing days of the last week and became a corner- 
stone on which they rebuilded their faith after his resur- 
rection. 

For us, who are witnesses by faith of his glory, the 
transfiguration of Jesus throws light upon his character 
and mission. It reveals him in the purity of his spirit and 
in his place in the thought of God. It separates him from 
the leaders of his time as one who was in a different rela- 
tion to God and who had placed upon him of God a task 
which came to none of them. It is one of the many proofs 
in his earthly life of his connection with the Father, in 
the sense of his own words, “My Father and I are one.” It 
also throws light upon our own life. It assures us that 
exalted spiritual experiences come to us as we may need 
them; that transfigurations are for us, as for him. There 
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are more levels than mountains on the surface of the 
earth; so are there more levels than mountains in spiritual 
experience. Jesus had but one transfiguration, “when 
heaven was for a few brief minutes let down to earth.” 
He had but one because one .was enough. God means 
every child of his to have a transfiguration mount when- 
ever it is necessary for the soul to come to its summit; but, 
more, the incident assures us, and this is the most impor- 
tant lesson of the transfiguration on man’s side, that God, 
will give us such revelations as will insure us sufficient 
instruction concerning him and life and all things and the 
inspiration we need for tasks of the plain. He will answer 
all our questions as we need to have them answered, con- 
cerning himself, the life to come, the relation of our life 
and work to the lives of men. If we have the mind of 
Christ he will open the door and call us into his presence 
and lift the curtain from before the infinite mysteries of 
the soul. 

The conditions of sharing in the transfiguration experi- 
ence of Jesus and becoming witnesses to his glory are 
written in the story before us. The transfiguration of Jesus 
followed prayer or, more accurately, was a part of his 
communion with God. He went into the mountain to 
commune with God. As he was praying, his face became 
other than it was. So in his baptism; as he was praying, 
the Spirit of God descended upon him; Stephen, praying, 
received the vision of the open heaven and of Jesus, his 
Lord, at the right hand of God—the place of power; Paul, 
in prayer, beheld God with him on the deck of the cracking 
ship; Peter, in prayer on the housetop, had the vision of 
the Fatherhood of God and the equality of all men in him. 
For us, too, the rays of the glory of the presence of God 
move in the atmosphere of the prayerful spirit. 

The transfiguration of Jesus was conditioned by his spirit 
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of service. The Mount of Transfiguration was midway in 
the path of service. By the path of ministry he went to it; 
from it he went down to the plain to help men. The three 
men with him would have reversed this law. Adoring, but 
blind, they would build three tabernacles and stay at the 
place where they had seen wonders; here they would give 
themselves to his worship and to the honoring of Moses 
and Elijah; but a voice said to them out of the cloud, “This 
is my Son, my chosen; hear ye him.” It was at once a 
declaration of the authority of Jesus and of their mistake. 
It was a command to hear him in his message of the cross; 
a call to them to obey the doctrine of the cross. The reve- 
lation of the transfiguration threw light backward upon the 
revelation by Jesus of his death and resurrection; it illu- 
mined his statement that the spirit of the cross is the spirit 
of all true discipleship; it showed them that the abiding 
values of the transfiguration were in the giving of its bless- 
ings to the people at the foot of the mount. As in the deep 
places of our spiritual experience we make the discovery 
of the unsearchable riches of the mind of God, we are to 
coin them in terms of service and circulate them among 
those who are poorer than we. The Way of the Cross is 
our only path to the Mount of Transfiguration. 

Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” called the noblest picture in 
the world, and now hanging in the Vatican at Rome, was 
the product of years of study of the life of Jesus and of 
toil with the brush. He had scarcely finished it when he died. 
While ill, he had the painting hung in his room, that he 
might have his thoughts constantly upon his Saviour. After 
his death, it was hung above his lifeless body. As the 
people came for days to look upon the silent form, they 
gazed with reverence upon the dead artist but, last and 
most of all, upon the picture which hung above him. For 
men of today, the transfiguration of Jesus ought to have as 
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large a place. It gives so much of the secret of his life, 
so helpful an illumination does it cast on God, so clearly 
does it indicate the conditions and certainty of our own 
spiritual experiences that it forms one of the most precious 
and indispensable incidents in the life of our Lord. It 
shows us how we are to find the answer to our ceaseless 
questions concerning the things which lie beyond our mortal 
ken. Mr. Phillips in his Tragedy of Herod depicts the king 
mourning the death of Queen Mariamne and expressing 
his conviction that she is near and lives, in spite of the 
silence of her lips and that her feet come not in answer to 
his call. 


“T tell you we are fooled by the eye, the ear, 
These organs muffle us from the real world 
That lies about us.” 


We are, indeed, muffled to the great realities of God and 
the soul. The Transfiguration shows us how eyes may be 
opened, ears made to hear and we be made witnesses of his 
glory; that as to Jesus, so to us, rare moments of heavenly 
experience can come when we shall know all we need to 
know and be refilled for the further task of our pilgrim way. 


John Ellery Tuttle. 
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LUKE 9: 49-56 

“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ with a 
love incorruptible.’—Ephesians 6: 24. 

In the second century of our era the pagan world said 
about the early Church, “See how these Christians love one 
another!” In the fourth century of our era, when bitter 
theological controversies had torn the Church in two, the 
pagan world said, “See how these Christians hate one 
another.” 

There died a little while ago on the Somme battlefield in 
France a young man who had dreamed dreams and seen 
visions, Donald Hankey, the “Student in Arms,” and what 
he said about the Church of the twentieth century was 
this, “It is very certain that in this age of the history of 
the Church, outsiders would be puzzled to recognize the 
disciples of Christ by the love that they bear toward one 
another. . . . In the long run the failure of the Church is 
the failure to love . . . Let us be frank. In spite of her 
multitude of ‘charities’ the Church is lacking in love.” 

Apparently we Christians of the twentieth century are 
about half way between the Christians of the second and 
the fourth centuries. We do not hate one another and 
persecute one another as did our predecessors of the fourth 
century. But we do not love one another with a flaming 
devotion as did the Christians of the second century. We 
compromise on what we are pleased to call “tolerance,” a 
neutral attitude which is neither love nor hate, but a kind 
of harmless and ineffectual indifference. 

The Great War is going to do two things for our modern 
Christianity. It is going to reveal to us the tremendous 
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amount of “inarticulate” native capacity for Christianity 
which lies unsuspected and unrealized in the soul of the 
average man. And it is going to discount and perhaps 
destroy many if not most of the theological and ecclesiastical 
differences between the various-denominational brands of 
Christianity. 

The two great failures of the Church of the present time 
are both of them aspects of our half-hearted Christian love. 

The first of these failures is the humbly and sadly con- 
fessed failure to reach “the man on the street.”” And the 
second of these failures is our failure to “get together.” 
We have talked Church unity for a generation now, we 
have achieved a certain policy of “live and let live,” but, 
nevertheless, there are very few Churchmen who have come 
to the point where they are actually willing to have whole- 
hearted and unreserved Christian fellowship with any and 
all who have named the name of Jesus as their best and 
master name. 

If the Christian Church is to hold her traditional place 
in the world after the war, and is to share in that recon- 
struction of our civilization which is to be the end and the 
ultimate justification of the war, then she must face fear- 
lessly her past failures and her fresh need of love. 

In the lesson for the day we have two instances of just 
that spirit which we shall all need for this task. Jesus finds 
his disciples arguing among themselves as to the matter of 
precedence. And to rebuke them he takes a little child and 
sets him in their midst and speaks his wonderful words 
about receiving religion as a little child. Again the disci- 
ples come to Jesus to get the Master’s rebuke upon some 
unauthorized and irregular practitioners of the gospel who 
“follow not us,’ and once more Jesus reestablishes the lost 
perspective in his daring saying, “He that is not against 
us is on our part.” 
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Here are two simple and homely statements of religious 
truth which we must ponder deeply in our own time. 

It is very hard for us to win and keep the childlike spirit. 
Childlikeness seems to us so often mere childishness, and 
it was Paul who reminded us that we must put away 
childish things. To be simple and yet not to be inane, to 
be trustful and yet not to be credulous, to be as harmless 
as the dove and yet to be as wise as the serpent, these are 
fine distinctions, which it is very hard to make in actual 
life. And yet upon the making of these differences rests 
our success as interpreters and missioners of Christ’s gospel. 

The charge of the “average man” against the Church is 
directed, in the first place, against our lack of childlikeness. 
We seem to have lost the secret of the “simplicity which 
was in Christ.” It is hard for us to go straight to the 
heart of the matter. “We kick up an intellectual dust and 
then complain that we cannot see.” 

Hear what Donald Hankey says of the average man’s 
idea of Christianity and the churches. “There is not a 
single feature of the average man’s ideal which is not part 
and parcel of the ideal which Jesus Christ taught and 
embodied.” But when he comes to church he finds this 
ideal somehow obscured by the creeds and the ritual and 
the theological language. “The church services, instead 
of being a help to him, continually worry him by their 
apparent irrelevance and insincerity. The fact is that the 
gospel for the individual is a simple matter to understand, 
while the Church is a very complicated affair. For the 
individual the gospel is plain enough. It is simply the imi- 
tation of Christ, and there is no real doubt about the man- 
ner of man that Christ was. But the Church is concerned 
with a host of other questions, which so occupy it that 
there is hardly any time left for the gospel. The Church 
is concerned with literary and historical criticism, compara- 
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tive religion, psychology, apostolic succession, modernism, 
Protestantism, adaptation to modern needs, relations with 
the State, finance, socialism, philanthropy, foreign missions 
and countless other questions of apparently pressing im- 
portance. Moreover the Church is ‘all of a muddle.’ It 
can’t see its way through. Something is wrong and an 
increasing number of men and women within the Church 
are feeling that all this strife and controversy are beside 
the point; that in it the gospel is lost sight of; and that 
what we want to do is just to drop all these questions, and 
get back to the main point, which is, after all, to embody 
Christ.” 

In other words, we Church folk need sorely, if we are 
to hold the average man, the courage of a new childlike- 
ness. It almost seems as though this utter simplicity was 
hopelessly buried beneath the débris of Church history. 
But here is our cue for tomorrow, and here only. We read 
that at the very moment when statesmen and churchmen 
in Jerusalem were planning to put Jesus to death, “the 
common people heard him gladly.” It is still true today, 
that while many of the powers that be are busy obscuring 
and betraying real Christianity “the common people” are 
glad to hear any man, such as Beecher or Brooks, who 
seems to them still to incarnate that directness and sim- 
plicity which were in Jesus. The crowds, for all our im- 
patience with democracy, are better and greater than we 
know. And when, by some struggle and discipline, a 
Church wins the power to speak straight to the minds and 
hearts of the people it never fails of a hearing and a re- 
sponse. The Christianity of tomorrow must be far more 
childlike than that of yesterday, it must share in that sim- 
plification of all living which will follow the war. 

And then, in the second place, every Church needs to 
hear and heed those daring words of Jesus about not for- 
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bidding the other man because he “follows not us,” since 
every man “who is not against us is on our part.” 

There are still a great many churchmen who seem to 
have no better occupation than to go on fiddling old the- 
ological tunes while our civilization is burning down. They 
still seem to regard the members of some other “ism” as 
more dangerous enemies to Christianity than all the vast 
worldliness and studied paganism which the war has re- 
vealed. They are still more afraid of the “heretic” Chris- 
tian than of the candidly anti-Christian Prussian. 

It is pitiable that it is so, but, alas, the stubborn mem- 
ories of old schisms and rivalries still linger as a great 
spiritual liability in many churches. It takes tremendous 
courage to “let the dead bury their dead,” and to go and 
preach the kingdom of God. Some people find it impos- 
sible to get farther down in history than Nicea or Trent 
or Plymouth. They seem to have a temperamental vocation 
for tending religious cemeteries. They live in the past, 
while religion goes forward! 

A youngster in one of our public schools ventured the 
other day the very discerning remark that “It is difficult 
to express to other people ideas which one has not oneself !” 
This illuminating comment has its pertinent bearing on 
our Church problem, for it is very difficult to make clear 
to other people the meaning and value of theological and 
ecclesiastical differences about which we are not very clear 
ourselves. And certainly even our most cherished denomi- 
national convictions seem to lose something of their im- 
portance when we try to urge them upon our “average 
man,” and we find ourselves thrown back on the second 
and more substantial line of defense, our common 
Christianity. 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy, coming back from a recent tour of 
the Y. M. C. A. centers with the soldiers in France, tells 
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us plainly that “The men are bewildered and repelled by 
the Church’s divisions. There is a widespread feeling 
among them that there is something wrong here, that in- 
stead of representing Christ or losing themselves in tHe 
wide interests of his kingdom, instead of concern for win- 
ning the world and humanity as a whole, the aims of many 
of the churches are petty, narrow, exclusive and sectarian. 
There is a feeling among the men that far too many Chris- 
tians are working for themselves or for their own particu- 
lar branch of the Church, or are, as one of them puts it, 
‘out for their own show.’ ” 

It is now one of the recognized and accepted facts of the 
war that army service has been a great democratizing and 
social experience for vast numbers of men. Men cannot 
live together a life of discipline and danger without being 
drawn closely together. In particular, loyalty to the regi- 
ment seems to be an experience which has meant much, 
and at times everything, to the soldier. The chaplains at 
the front are asking themselves what is to take the place 
of the army, when these soldiers return to civilian life, 
and the regiment becomes, for the most part, a memory, 
to be revived only on reunion and memorial occasions. 
These men who have had this new and fusing experience 
of becoming members of one another will need some other 
centers of loyalty to supplant the army. Many chaplains 
do not hesitate to say that they think this new sense of 
comradeship will find its fulfilment in the unions of or- 
ganized labor. They tell us that they are driven to the 
conclusion that labor unions are willing to go further in 
the matter of brotherhood than any other organizations in 
the modern world. But these same chaplains venture the 
hope that the Church may yet come to her own in some new 
way as the actual successor of the army. What worries 
the “Student in Arms” is that his average man “has no 
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friends among the congregation” and that membership in 
the Church Universal means little or nothing in a sense of 
actual personal comradeship. 

Our divided and rival denominations do not and cannot 
supply this great heartening comradeship. The Church 
has been playing with church unity for twenty-five years. 
Denominations having certain natural affinities have been 
coquetting with one another. But these dalliances will not 
suffice for tomorrow. The churches must fall in love with 
one another, if their flirtations are to be swallowed up in 
some new passion of fellowship. 

We still go on, like our predecessors the apostles, trying 
to excommunicate all who do not “follow with us.” We 
are not willing to go all the way in Christian fellowship. 
We take a few initial steps and then we meet a wall which 
we dare not knock down. 

Robert Frost, the New England poet, has a beautiful 
little poem which he calls, “Mending Wall.” Every spring, 
he says, he and his neighbor meet at the wall which divides 
their two farms. They go the whole length of the field, 
putting up the stones which the spring has thrown down 
when the frost coming out of the ground has unsettled the 
wall. His partner assures him that “good walls make good 
neighbors.” But as he trudges the length of that stone 
wall year after year he is driven to the conclusion, as they 
do the same work each new season, that 


“Something there is in nature that doesn’t love a wall, 
That wants it down.” 


So it is with real Christianity. Something there is about 
real Christianity “that doesn’t love a wall, that wants it 
down.” And Christianity never wanted these old walls 
down as much as today, that once more we may be “one 
in Christ Jesus.” These old middle walls of partition may 
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have served good purpose in other times, but their useful- 
ness is near an end, and all Christianity which is worthy 
of its Author and Finisher now wants them down, for the 
sake of God’s undivided kingdom on earth. 


Willard Learoyd Sperry. 
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JoHN 13: 5-16 

“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for many.’—Maitt. 20: 28. 

We are at a disadvantage in reading the story of Jesus’ 
washing the disciples’ feet in that it is so foreign to our 
life that we can hardly make it real. It seems to us an 
unnatural and spectacular performance. That the practise 
has been here and there continued through the Christian 
centuries, in imitation of Jesus’ act, only makes it seem 
the more theatrical; that the pope at Rome should upon 
occasion humble himself with much pomp and preparation 
to wash the feet of a dozen priests, or that the king of 
England, less than a century ago, should do the same for 
twelve selected, poor, old men is so forced and artificial 
a self-abasement as to be too absurd for words. 

The corrective fact. which we need to remember is that 
men going barefooted and shod only with sandals in that 
dry and dusty land of Palestine inevitably soiled their feet 
whenever they walked abroad. Coming indoors and re- 
clining for a feast they would find comfort as well as 
neatness if their feet should be cooled and cleansed with 
fresh water. Such an act was the bare courtesy of Jesus’ 
day; one that he missed when he was entertained in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee, and one which but for him, 
it seems, would have been left undone on that night in the 
Upper Room. 

Was it because the Twelve were in the mood of jealousy 
that nobody attended to this customary service? The 
materials were all at hand; the towel, the basin, the water. 
Some one should have thought of it. If there was no 
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servant at hand, where was the volunteer from among the 
little group? It looks as though each was so eager for the 
place of honor, so intent on asserting himself as having 
claim at least to as much recognition as any other that no 
one would take the risk of rendering a menial service. The 
ambitions of the sons of Zebedee, which their foolish 
mother tried to further, had stirred unhappy rivalries 
among the disciples. They were not in the spirit for com- 
munion with their Lord or with one another, not ready 
to listen to the teaching that was to prepare them for what 
was to befall. First of all, they must be led to realize what 
spirit they were of, the spirit of humility and sacrifice and 
service. So their Lord, seeing the need of his erring dis- 
ciples, interrupted the course of the supper by rising and 
setting about the washing of their feet. It was a lesson 
that none of them could escape or ever forget. 

All the circumstances of the time heightened the act; 
they make it yet more significant that Jesus should have 
caused this interruption. 

“Knowing that his hour was come that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father, having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the end.” 
That is the description of the attitude of mind in which 
Jesus began that evening of communion. When one has 
been on a long journey to far lands, has seen many strange 
places and foreign things, as he nears his home again and 
realizes that he will soon be there, it is hard to keep his 
attention on what is transpiring about him. He forgets 
his surroundings, is oblivious to sightseeing and fresh 
experiences; his mind leaps ahead to the home to which 
he is now returning, to those who await him there, to the 
old familiar life so soon to be resumed. He has lost in- 
terest in where he is; he is eager to be back. But Jesus 
on the eve of his completed life-work and anticipating his 
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departure from it, to which all events were now hastening, 
having loved his own, loved them to the end. He was not 
too absorbed to think of them. In the midst of his own 
tragic situation he was mindful of their welfare and need. 
He saw that before he could go on to make the use he 
desired of this evening’s intimate revealing he must dispel 
those jealous ambitions which were separating the little 
company. Before his own spirit of yearning and devoted 
love should meet with its true response, there must be cast 
out the spirits of envy, suspicion and self-seeking. 

And there is not only the wonder that he should notice 
this wrong temper of the hour, absorbed as he might well 
be in what was impending for him; there is the further 
wonder that, stirred as he was by the thought of the 
majesties crowding from all infinity into this single epochal 
hour of human history, he should be led to the simplest 
and most lowly ministry to a commonplace want. Yet so 
runs the record: “Knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he came forth from God, 
and goeth unto God, Jesus riseth from supper, and layeth 
aside his garments; and he took a towel, and girded him- 
self. Then he poureth water into the basin, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded.” Knowing all this, he took a 
towel and girded himself and began to wash their feet! 
There is a light upon this act of Jesus that is fairly blind- 
ing when you view it against the background of his ex- 
altation. The significance is not so much that in spite of 
the tremendous reach and majesty of what was about to 
transpire, the powers of which were all centered in him- 
self, he should do this lowly thing, for he was ever humble 
and self-denying, but that he should feel amid all the ex- 
altation and surging of the time the immeasurable need 
those disciples had of learning the lesson he would teach 
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them ; that it was so glaring to him that the prime concern 
of that hour was to bring them to a different temper. 

Again, he shows his sense of urgency in the teaching of 
this lesson by the way he overrides the protest with which 
his act is greeted. Such protest was natural and not un- 
becoming. We are grateful to Simon Peter for his outery 
of dissent. It does not seem right that the Master should 
so serve the Twelve; but he insists and even warns them 
of the danger of such protesting. It disqualifies for real 
discipleship, for partaking of his spirit and following in 
his way. 

In spite, too, of their dull perception of what he is doing 
and their failure to realize their own shortcomings, the 
Master perseveres. How patiently he bears with Peter’s 
impulsive and superficial chatter, his voluble avowals of 
his loyalty, his eager desire to show his devotion. Know- 
ing how far short his disciple is of appreciating what is 
transpiring or the testing that is ahead for him and for 
them all, Jesus accepts Peter’s revulsion of feeling, takes 
him at his word, washes his feet, and only afterward 
reveals to him, when once more his boastful temper asserts 
itself, that before the cock crow he shall thrice deny his 
Lord. 

Thus, in the face of many deterring circumstances, did 
our Lord proceed to show to his own what was the spirit 
which should rule their comradeship. It was not for their 
physical comfort or for their outward cleansing that he 
washed their feet. If that had been his purpose he would 
have acted earlier before the supper was begun. This 
washing was symbolic; its motive as Jesus went on to 
declare was to teach them a spiritual lesson. We do not 
need to dwell on the outward act. That was appropriate 
to the age and the place. Here and now its counterpart 
would be the blacking of shoes or waiting on tables. It is 
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the lesson that counts; that true greatness lies in service- 
ableness; that the Christian ideal is not to see how much 
one can require from others, but how much he can do for 
others: “Whosoever would become great among you shail 
be your minister; and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be your servant.” 

It is easy to press this lesson too far, to make the teaching 
extreme and unfair. While Jesus humbled himself in the 
upper room to wash the disciples’ feet, he did not perma- 
nently abandon his place at the head of the table, he did 
not cease to be the leader, the Lord, the Chief One of that 
company. ‘Manifestly he did not intend to annul all lead- 
ership, all distinctions by which those who have ability or 
the position to command exercise that ability or fulfil that 
position. There is occasion in this world of human beings 
for majors, moderators, ministers, masters, managers; for 
those whose main work is to lead others as well as for those 
whose task is obviously to serve others. Men cannot all 
be masters, even in Russia; nor can they all be servants. 
There must be some to command and some to obey, some 
to lead and others to follow, some to plan and more to 
execute. Only so can the world run. 

That which is to be sought, that which Jesus’ act was 
meant to enforce, is that the spirit of service, of humility, 
of seeking not one’s own glory or superiority, but seeking 
the welfare of those with whom one is bound, shall pre- 
vail; and not less among those who consider themselves 
to be somewhat, than among those who feel that they are 
at the bottom of humanity’s pile; that all those who count 
themselves as disciples of Christ shall be willing at any 
time to forego the prerogatives of place and power in order 
to render the humblest service that may be required; be- 
yond that, that the spirit of service shall animate all exer- 
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cise of power, so that one is always seeking to help and to 
bless, seeking not to be ministered unto but to minister. 

It might be thought that the disciples of Christ would 
have less need of this object-lesson than any others of the 
sons of men. With the example of their Master’s daily 
life of ministry ever before them how should they require 
a special exhibition of humble service? Yet there are rea- 
sons why they have a peculiar need of this teaching, why 
it is of advantage that they should have hung before their 
eyes a startling picture of their Lord stooping to do for 
them, or those like them, the lowliest of services and say- 
ing, “Ye also should do as I have done to you.” 

For one thing, it requires some self-assertion to become 
a Christian; to take one’s stand on that side. It does not 
happen by inertia, or by following the easiest way. Other 
things being equal, it is safe to conclude that those who are 
confessed disciples of Christ have more than the usual self- 
determination. They have wills of their own, some push 
and decision. And the farther one goes in the lines of dis- 
tinctively Christian living the more of these qualities are 
required. To become a Christian worker, a minister, a 
missionary, in most cases calis for a resoluteness to over- 
come obstacles; in one’s own predispositions, in the desires 
of friends or in the pressure of public opinion. It takes 
no little self-assertion for one to pull out from the custom- 
ary and expected fields of life-work and to set off for a 
far and unknown land, there to put in one’s whole life in 
ministering the gospel to an unknown people. Now having 
made that great surrender and stoutly set the will to carry 
out that determination, it happens sometimes that there 
develops an indisposition to make a multitude of minor 
and comparatively trivial surrenders; that there is a dispo- 
sition to insist on one’s claims, to expect deference or con- 
sideration or a certain preeminence of influence that hurts 
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the service which the major sacrifice has opened. “We 
have left all and have followed thee,’ said the Twelve, 
anticipating a special regard. Those who have lined up on 
the side of Christ are not unlikely to be somewhat deter- 
mined to hold their place in the line, and to expect others 
te run on the small errands. It takes an extra effort for 
one who has come to be a leader to contemplate himself 
doing a menial service. The test is to keep the spirit of 
service in the exercise of leadership. 

And as discipleship grows in years, in intimacy and in 
experience, there is a natural tendency to assume certain 
prerogatives therefrom. The Twelve clearly felt that they 
had special privileges with the Master. They were of his 
immediate and most authoritative followers. It was almost 
inevitable that they should account themselves as being 
in a different class from the multitude that listened and 
went away, to listen again, perhaps, to put in practise what 
they had heard, but not to give themselves to him so 
unreservedly. 

In somewhat the same way charter members of churches, 
deacons for life, those faithful souls who have been pillars 
in the house of God, are apt unconsciously to grow into 
a certain self-assurance that takes for granted a deference, 
not to themselves perhaps, but to the church they are 
maintaining, that in some measure defeats its purpose. 
For of a church, as of each of its members, it is true that 
its aim must be not to be ministered unto but to minister. 
So many churches there are whose ruling thought seems 
to be not what they can render to the community but what 
the community can render to them; what prospect it holds 
out of adding to their membership; what contribution this 
or that element in its life can make to the church welfare. 

In this overturning period of war, one of the rewarding 
issues for the Church, amid its many losses, is the quick- 
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ened sense of its obligation to serve, to give of its life and 
power for the benefit of the community, the nation, the 
world. The effort to maintain its supremacy among the 
organizations and agencies of the time is as wrong as it is 
foolish. To plan to safeguard its interests or to extract 
the homage due is contrary to the mind of its Master. Of 
the church as of the Christian the unqualified truth is “he 
that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.” 

We all need the unforgettable lesson of Jesus washing 
the disciples’ feet. This world needs it; this ambitious, 
proud and power-loving world. And the Church needs it; 
and each church-member and Christian man and woman. 
There is a curious combination of self-esteem and self- 
depreciation in the average Christian character. We repeat 
the General Confession with a penitent sense of our frailty 
and shortcomings. And soon thereafter we wrap ourselves 
in the conventional righteousness of our church-member- 
ship. By the current standards of society, we accept our 
place among the correct, and are thereupon touchy in our 
self-respect. To be genuinely, deeply, pervasively lowly of 
heart is yet an uncommon Christian virtue. To be willing 
to render the humblest service to our fellows, and not as 
a condescension but as the simple tribute of Christian love 
and good will is an ideal to which we have yet to aspire, 
as our Lord lifts it before our eyes by his beautiful act in 
the upper room. 

One circumstance and word of the Master’s as he 
wrought this service for his own throws a relieving light 
upon the scene. “He that is bathed,” says Jesus to Peter 
in answer to an impulsive cry that not only his feet but 
his hands and his head should be washed, “he that is bathed 
needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
They were not altogether unclean; only their feet were 
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soiled by the dust of the way. So, he would reassure them, 
their jealousies, ambitions and self-seekings, defiling as 
they were, still did not make them wholly out of accord 
with him. Beneath these blemishes on their discipleship 
he recognized a genuine and persistent loyalty to himself. 
By this he could recover them to a better mind; upon this 
he could build. They were his own; he loved them still 
and to the end. He would make another and yet greater 
effort to show them his spirit, which should be their spirit 
also. Followers of him, they must walk his way. Seeing 
him before, they would be constrained to follow. There 
is a superb tribute to discipleship in his word: “that ye also 
should do as I have done to you.” It is a loving call to 
every Christian. 
William E, Strong. 
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“And they came to a place which was named Gethsemane.” 


Our lesson today brings us to one of the supreme hours 
in the world’s history. The Redeemer of mankind was 
suffering the most heart-breaking moments of his life. He 
was “‘sore amazed,” “exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” 

His most trusted disciples, Peter and James and John, 
were not sufficiently alive to the situation even to keep 
awake. Three times he found them asleep while he was in 
agony unspeakable. Even God had apparently forsaken his 
well-beloved Son, and answered not his prayer. 

What meaning have these verses for us for whom the 
agony of the garden was endured? The most obvious 
lesson, perhaps, is found in the Saviour’s words, “Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” Because so 
obvious we are inclined in studying the passage to spend 
all our strength on the delinquencies of Peter and James 
and John, and to see in them only a type of the modern 
Church, asleep while its Master suffers. 

It is well indeed for us to make this application to our- 
selves, and to ask, ““Am I asleep at my post? Am I recreant 
to my trust? When the Saviour’s cause is suffering fearful 
assaults, am I drowsy and careless?” But to berate the 
Church and belabor other Christians over the shoulders of 
Peter and John is usually as useless as it is unfair, unless 
done with the loving spirit of Jesus who sought excuses 
for his disciples even while he was suffering the tortures 
of Gethsemane. 

Three great teachings seem to me to stand forth from 
these verses: 1, the real humanity of our Lord, shown by 
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his mortal agony and his need of earthly companionship ; 
2, the strength and consolation he found in prayer; 3, his 
courtesy and gentleness toward human weakness. 

I. Jesus’ humanity was never more plainly shown in 
all the three and thirty years he lived on earth, than during 
those few hours in Gethsemane. He was “sore amazed.” 
We are often inclined to:think that he was never perplexed, 
never in doubt about the future, never uncertain about his 
Father’s will and purpose. 

Our perplexities are among our greatest tribulations. 
We are amazed at the prevalence of evil in the world, at 
the sufferings of good people, at the enormous waste of life 
in war and pestilence, and we cry out in our amazement, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 

It is comforting to us to know that in such matters, too, 
our Lord was tempted in all points like as we. He, too, 
was “very heavy,” and “exceeding sorrowful,” and in our 
sad hours, when our burdens seem too heavy to be borne, 
and our griefs beyond endurance, we can turn to this epi- 
sode in the Master’s life and say to ourselves, “He knoweth 
our frame, for he suffered a man’s perplexities and griefs.” 

Not that there was nothing more than mere human 
sorrow and suffering in the garden; there was that and we 
know not how much more. The sin of the world was 
pressed into his cup until it was full to overflowing. “It 
could have been no mere dread of pain,’ writes Dean 
Farrar, “no mere shrinking from death which thus agitated 
to its inmost center the pure and innocent soul of the Son 
of man. ... It was something far deadlier than death. 
It was the burden and mystery of the world’s sin which 
lay heavy on his heart; it was the tasting in the divine 
humanity of a sinless life, the bitter cup. which sin had 
poisoned. It was the sense, too, of how virulent, how 
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frightful, must have been the force of evil in the universe 
of God which could render necessary so infinite a sacrifice.” 

His longing for human companionship also declares our 
Lord’s real humanity. One might think that the Father’s 
presence would be enough in such an hour. But no, the 
human Christ needed human companionship. As we need 
a friend to halve our sorrows and double our joys, so it 
was with him. He taketh with him Peter (poor, inconstant, 
sleepy Peter) and James and John (no less drowsy, and 
no more able to understand the awful agony of the hour), 
and he said to them, “Tarry ye here, and watch with me.” 

To the Mount of Transfiguration, we remember, the 
Master took with him the same three disciples. Though 
he was to commune with the glorified spirits of Moses and 
Elijah, he did not wish to forego the earthly companionship 
of Peter and James and John. So now, though his visit 
to Gethsemane was for communion with his Father, though 
prayer and converse with God seem to be his sole object in 
going thither, yet he would not leave them behind, but bade 
them share his vigil. 

How characteristic is this of the best in humanity,—the 
love of sympathetic companionship. It is not good for 
man to be alone. When in joyous mood our first and best 
impulse is to share our joy with some one else. When 
affliction’s sorest darts pierce him to the heart, a man’s im- 
pulse is not like the beast’s, to crawl away into a solitary 
jungle to nurse his wounds, but to seek a loving friend to 
whom he can open his heart and tell his grief. 

It was not otherwise with Jesus. His reliance on God 
did not lead him to ignore men. He went from Peter 
and James and John but a “little” when he prayed :— 
only “about a stone’s cast.” Yes, the genuine humanity of 
our divine Lord was shown not only in his amazement, 
his heaviness, his agony, but in his craving for human 
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companionship, even such company as the uncomprehend- 
ing, heavy-lidded disciples could offer. 

Is it stretching the thought unduly to believe that he still 
craves our companionship as well as desires our love? If 
he is the same yesterday, today and forever; if he is still 
the Son of man, with us “always, even unto the end of the 
world,” is it too much to believe that he needs our compan- 
ionship in only a less degree than we need his? 

This thought puts a new meaning into prayer, and irra- 
diates the Quiet Hour with a new life. When we commune 
with our Master we are not coming to one who has every- 
thing to give and nothing to get. It is not going to a con- 
fessional to whisper something into the ear of a high priest 
whose duty, but not whose pleasure, it is to listen to us. 
We are coming to One who is not bored by our presence; 
who loves to have us approach him; who (can we say it 
reverently?) enjoys our society. 

We may be stupid and sleepy and comprehend very little 
of his character or mission; yet he says, “Tarry ye here 
and watch with me, for I need you.” We rightly dwell 
on our infinite need of him, on the blessedness of his 
friendship, on the joy of his presence, but friendship de- 
mands two people, at least, joy cannot be shared without 
a companion, and unshared joy is not joy, even for the 
Saviour of mankind. 

Let us not think that with angels and archangels and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, our Lord does not 
need our affectionate companionship. Let us not make an 
excuse of our dull and unresponsive hearts for not com- 
muning with him. Few could be more dull-witted than 
Peter and James and John at this period of their career. 
They could sleep, even in Gethsemane. Yet he took them 
with him there, as well as to the Mount of Transfiguration. 

In the second place, while we recognize the human com- 
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fort which Jesus found in the presence of his disciples, a 
still profounder lesson is the strength he found in prayer 
to his Father in heaven. The scene in Gethsemane may be 
called the Tragedy of Prayer. “He kneeled down, fell on 
his face to the ground, and prayed.’ Again and again he 
did the same thing. It was no mumbled petition, no easy- 
chair devotion, but a soul-agony of prayer that brought to 
his forehead the sweat as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground. 

Note, too, that it was a real petition that Jesus offered. 
He asked for something definite and immediate. “If it be 
possible, if thou be willing, take away this cup from me.” 
A danger of present-day praying is that it may be resolved 
into a lazy, hazy thing which we call communion with God, 
in which there is no petition, no intercession. Jesus never 
taught us thus to pray. In the prayer that his disciples 
asked him to teach them are no less than six distinct peti- 
tions, even a prayer for daily bread is not omitted. 

So in Gethsemane Jesus actually asked for something,— 
something that had in it for him the issues of life or death. 
Yet every time was the saving clause without which there 
can be no true prayer,—‘Nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done,” again “thy will be done,” and he “prayed the 
third time, saying the same words.” 

In the so-called Lord’s Prayer Jesus gave us the words 
of our petitions; in Gethsemane he shows the spirit in 
which all true prayer must be offered. It took the agony 
of the Garden to show the world the one condition without 
which praying is not prayer. It is as though no other event 
in the world’s history were impressive enough to teach us 
that prayer is submission as well as petition, it is asking 
the Father for something definite, with but one proviso, 
namely, that it is his infinite will to grant it. 

And here is an amazing fact! The petition of Jesus at 
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this supreme moment was not granted. The cup did not 
pass from him. He drank it to the dregs. And yet we 
complain when in our careless morning prayer we ask for 
fair weather or health or personal success, because we do 
not get just what we ask for, and when we ask for it. 

What a flood of light does this throw upon the whole 
subject of prayer! Jesus was denied his petition, for, if 
it had been granted and the cup of suffering, not only suf- 
fering on the cross but the deeper anguish he was enduring 
for the sins of the world had passed from him, the religion 
of the cross could not have been established, Judaism and 
heathenism would still be triumphant, and the glorious 
centuries of Christianity would be unwritten. 

Yet his prayer was answered, for his Father’s will was 
done, and that, too, was as much a part of our Lord’s 
prayer as that the cup might pass from him. So with us 
and our prayers. They never can be unanswered, if offered 
in Jesus’ way and with Jesus’ spirit. 

But let no one say, “What is the use of praying, then? 
God’s will will be done whether we pray or not. We are 
wasting our breath and deceiving ourselves with fine-spun 
casuistry when we offer a double prayer, first that we may 
have our own way, and if not then God’s way, which may 
be exactly the reverse of our own.” 

Again the great Teacher shows us the way out of this 
perplexity, for his prayer, though unanswered in the exact 
form he uttered it, was answered in reality, because 
strength and courage were given him to drink the cup. 
What mattered it whether the agony was taken away or 
strength given him to endure it? Was not this answer a 
far more blessed and noble one than escape from the cross 
would have been? Thus, too, are our prayers often an- 
swered, and far more and far better is civen than we asked 
for, had we not added, “Thy will be done.” . 
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Once more we must not miss our Lord’s considerateness 
towards his sleepy, slow-witted disciples. . How gentle his 
reproof! “Could ye not-watch with me one hour?” He 
even finds excuses for them which they dared not plead for 
themselves, for they “knew not what to answer him.” He 
was in the darkest hour of his life, but he was not unmind- 
ful of their tired bodies. “The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak,” was his apology for their drowsiness. 
His own agony did not prevent him from considering their 
need of rest. Though they had not kept vigil with him, 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest,” he said, when he came 
back the third time and found them sleeping. But even as 
he spoke, Judas was at the garden gate, and the Son of 
man was betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

However, let us not take too much comfort to ourselves 
because of Christ’s treatment of his sleepy disciples. To 
us, as to them, comes the command, “Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation.” The fact that Jesus dealt 
compassionately with their weariness after the night of 
excitement and anxiety and sorrow is no warrant for 
stupidity or carelessness in our spiritual warfare. The 
sentinel who sleeps at his post is guilty of a crime that 
justly condemns him to death, for he may endanger ten 
thousand lives as well as his own. He may be spared by 
the clemency of his commander as were some of our soldiers 
in the Civil War by the great-hearted Lincoln, but his sin 
is none the less. 

The watchman, some one has said, when he sees the 
enemy coming, is not to rush single-handed into battle, but 
his duty is to report at once to his captain who will provide 
against the assault of the foe. Our duty, when temptation 
assails us, is to report to the Captain of our Salvation, to 
seek his strength and the legions which he is ready to 
provide. 
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This lesson from Gethsemane tells us how kindly con- 
siderate our Captain is, how ready to forgive, and, above 
all, that he himself has stood a solitary sentinel at the very 
gates of hell, and there found almighty strength, for in the 
hour of direst agony there appeared unto him “an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him.” We need no other 
messenger from heaven, for the divine Sufferer of Geth- 
semane is with us always. He knows our suffering. He 
craves our companionship. He tells us to watch, not alone, 
but with him, and he has shown us how to get strength and 
courage from prayer, and that the Father will enable us, as 
he enabled him, to bear any cross that he does not take away. 


Francis E. Clark. 
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JoHN 18: 15-27; 19: 25-27 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
lfe.”—John 3: 16. 

One of the darkest episodes in the tragedy of Jesus’ trial 
was the conduct of the chief of the apostles, Simon Peter. 
His behavior was so unlooked for and so heart-breaking 
that the early Church could never forget it. It was talked 
about by all the followers of Jesus, and what Peter had 
said and done was handed faithfully from mouth to mouth, 
becoming an imperishable part of the Christian tradition. 
When the Gospel tradition was at last committed to writ- 
ing, all four evangelists made a place in their crowded 
pages for the recital of Peter’s downfall. It was something 
which the first century Christians could not forget, and it 
is something which twentieth century Christians need often 
to ponder. Paul in speaking of the sins of the early 
Israelites said: “Now these things happened unto them by 
way of example; and they were written for our admoni- 
tion, upon whom the ends of the ages are come. Where- 
fore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
In the trial of Jesus we have a double tragedy: First, the 
tissue of lies told by his enemies; and second, the series of 
lies told by the foremost of his friends. 

The story of Peter’s fall is an amazing one. If one were 
to write a list of the most surprising things in the New 
Testament, the collapse of Peter would have to hold a high 
place in the list. The things which are reported of him 
are the very things which we should never have expected. 
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He was one of the most honest and truthful of men. His 
sincerity was transparent. He was the soul of honor. 
And yet he showed himself a brazen liar. He was one of 
the bravest of mortals. He was more than brave, he was 
bold. He was bold at times to the edge of recklessness. 
He was not afraid of anything or anybody. He feared 
neither storms at sea nor men on the land. He dared to 
defy the police force of Jerusalem. He did not hesitate 
io lift his sword against the might of imperial Rome. 
And yet he turned out to be a coward. He was full of 
affection. He had a big heart. He loved Jesus with the 
whole of it. And yet all at once that love became cold. 
In his instincts he was finely loyal. He was a man who 
would never forsake a friend. He realized his weaknesses 
at many points, but he was sure he was not weak here. 
His cardinal virtue was his steadfast devotion to his friends. 
He had no hesitation in saying that no matter what any 
other man might do, he was absolutely incapable of ever 
forsaking Jesus. And yet he became a deserter. He was 
a man of extraordinary firmness. Jestis himself had given 
him a new name, Peter, in order to express the granitic 
quality of his nature. He was to be the rock against which 
the billows of a hostile world were to dash in vain. And 
yet in the first storm, this man was swept completely away. | 
And finally, to make the cup of our amazement overflow, 
we are told that Jesus had warned Peter against doing the 
very thing which he did. We cannot understand how any 
man in his senses would break through the ice at the very 
point which his dearest friend had pointed out to him as 
the place‘ where the ice was the thinnest! 

Yes, it is a great mystery. Sin is always a mystery, 
something we cannot predict or account for. Every man 
is a mystery to himself. No one of us can understand 
why we do the things which we do. The tragedies of this 
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world are always inexplicable to the chief characters who 
take part in them. 

While we condemn Peter for his cowardice and lying, 
let us try to be fair to him. The commentators have not 
always been just, and every generation has hurled stones 
at him for offenses of which he is not guilty. He has been 
often condemned for going into the court at all. He ought 
to have taken to his heels and run clear out of Jerusalem. 
So it has seemed to some, but their judgment is questionable. 
Others have arraigned him for tarrying in the yard, and 
not going on into the court-room, but possibly the way in 
that direction was not open. We have no right to con- 
demn a man for not doing a thing which may have been 
beyond his power. Some have denounced him for resent- 
ment. He was peeved, they say, by the rebuke administered 
by Jesus when Peter drew his sword, and that it was in a 
fit of spite that he tossed his best friend aside as a person 
whom he did not know. For this, however, there is no 
proof. He has been accused of following Jesus into the 
courtyard out of curiosity. He wanted to see how things 
would come out. But this again is a gratuitous slap in 
the face. It is reasonable to think that Peter followed 
Jesus not out of curiosity but out of love. He has been 
denounced for warming himself at the fire. Austere critics 
have derided him for trying to make himself comfortable 
when his Master was on trial for his life. He ought, it 
is assumed, to have sat somewhere in the cold, making 
himself as uncomfortable as he could. All such criticism 
is petty. It is wiser to confine our attention to the sins 
which are actual and heinous, and not busy ourselves with 
transgressions which are only trivial or conjectural. It 
was certainly proper for Peter to go into the courtyard,— 
at least John thought so, for it was John who got him 
in,—and it was right for him to sit by the fire, for John is 
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careful to tell us it was cold, but it was all wrong for Peter 
to swear and to tell lies. Right there lies the tragedy for 
us to think about. 

Just why he did these things will always remain an in- 
teresting psychological problem. John tells us that Peter 
was admitted into the courtyard through the influence 
which he had with the girl! who Kept the gate. Had it not 
been for John, Peter would have had to remain on the 
outside with the crowd in the street. John explained to 
the girl at the gate that Peter was a friend of his, where- 
upon the girl let him in. It was only natural that this girl 
should ask him if he also was a disciple of Jesus. The 
question took Peter by surprise. He had not been ex- 
pecting that question. No time was given him to think out 
a diplomatic answer. He knew that he was going into the 
house of an enemy of Jesus. He remembered also what 
had just taken place at the garden gate. He had through 
his impetuous temper become a breaker of the law. He 
was a criminal, and was liable to arrest. What lay behind 
him and what lay in front of him, made him hesitate to 
admit that he was a follower of Jesus. Moreover, he 
probably felt that it was none of the girl’s business whether 
he was a follower of Jesus or not. Servant-girls have no 
right to be impertinent, especially to men, and as she asked 
the question with a curl of the lip, he felt under no obliga- 
tion to tell her the truth, and so he told her a lie. He was 
not a deliberate liar. No man is at first. He lies as it were 
by accident, by a slip of the tongue. He did not feel that 
in answering as he did he was degenerating into a scoundrel 
or villain. It was not a black lie which he had told, only a 
prevarication. We can sponge out some of the blackness 
of lies by using Latin. He was caught by a set of circum- 
stances which he had not anticipated. We are caught in 
the same way. Temptation does not come out to meet us 
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with banners and bugles. If it did, we should put up a 
better fight. But sin lies like a beast at the door. It 
crouches in the tall grass like a tiger’ ready to spring. 
Before we realize what is happening we are overthrown. 
Peter was taken off his guard. The Master had told him 
to watch, but he forgot it. One is not able to remember 
everything, especially when one is excited, and it is hard 
to. be good when one is being nettled by an inquisitive 
stranger. 

How do you suppose John felt when he heard his friend 
Peter tell his first lie? How did you feel when you heard 
a dear friend of yours tell some one else a lie? You prob- 
ably shuddered, and began to wonder if your friend might 
not on occasion lie to you. We know what John thought 
of liars, and Peter’s lie, no doubt, pierced his heart like a 
sword. There was no time, however, for meditation or 
rebuke, for the stream of events was rushing on to the 
crisis. 

Peter thought that his first falsehood was the end. It 
proved to be only the beginning. That is the way it always 
is with lying. One lie paves the way for another. It is 
well nigh impossible to tell one lie and then stop. There 
must be a second. One lie by itself is weak. It topples 
over unless bolstered up by another. One feels that he 
cannot afford to be inconsistent. He cannot humiliate 
himself by contradicting himself, at least not inside of an 
hour. His sense of honor is too keen for that. A man 
owes it to himself to pursue a straightforward and con- 
sistent course. He must stand by his word, his last word. 
It was not long before Peter was questioned again. This 
time he was interrogated by men. He had to tell them the 
same story he had told to the woman, for that woman was 
hovering round, and had probably prompted the men to 
ply their question. They were the policemen who had 
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arrested Jesus, and Peter had no desire to fall into their 
hands. Nothing was easier, therefore, than to say to these 
men just what he had said to the woman: “I do not know 
the man.” In this way he covered one lie with another. 
Many of us have tried the same trick. It is embarrassing 
to confess that we have lied. It is not embarrassing to tell 
another lie, at least not then. We follow the line of least 
resistance, and having told one lie, it is easier to escape 
immediate humiliation by telling another. This is what 
Peter did, and he simply prepared the way for a still greater 
catastrophe. 

For within an hour, a man appeared who had seen the 
arrest at the garden gate. This man was related to the 
man whom Peter had slashed with his sword, and this 
relationship had made his eyes keen and his memory re- 
tentive. Staring into Peter’s face he hissed, “Did not I 
see thee. in the garden with him?” There was now no 
escape. Peter was cornered at last. There stood the girl 
to whom he had said that he did not know Jesus. Here 
stood the policemen whom he had assured that he and Jesus 
were strangers. There was nothing to do now but to lie 
again. It was a sort of military necessity to hack his way 
through. It had to be a lie bigger and more impressive 
than its two predecessors. And so he began to curse and 
to swear. He wrapped his lie up in huge folds of pro- 
fanity. That is what modern men do when their cause is 
weak. The oriental in him came out full-statured. The 
old, unsanctified fisherman in him found unrestrained ex- 
pression. The three years’ instruction in the school of Jesus 
all went for nothing, and he was as reckless and consctence- 
less as a publican or sinner. 

When a man starts to fall, there is no telling where he 
will land. Peter never stopped till he reached the bottom 
of the stairs. As he lay there, he heard the cock crow, 
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and in an instant all that Jesus was and had said flashed 
upon him, and he stole away into the outer darkness weep- 
ing. Where he went nobody knows. Possibly he fled from 
Jerusalem. We are sure he did not go beyond the sym- 
pathy and love of the Friend he had denied. 

It should be noticed, in passing, that John says nothing 
about the profanity of Peter. That was told first in the 
Gospel of Mark. Mark’s Gospel is the Gospel of Peter. 
It contains the things which Peter was accustomed to tell 
the people to whom he preached. Peter never watered 
down or tried to conceal his sin. He described it in all its 
ugly details. He painted himself, wart and all. John tells 
of Peter’s disgrace, not to detract from him, but to bring 
out later on the fulness of Jesus’ forgiveness. John is 
careful not to close his Gospel without telling how Peter 
was restored. He fell to rise. Jesus met him on the spot 
where first the fisherman had given him his heart, and 
there Jesus assured him of his confidence and complete 
pardon, and restored to him the high responsibility of 
shepherding his sheep. The Gospel makes it clear that no 
one should presume, and that no one need despair. 

John is careful while painting the dark features of our 
humanity to light up the picture by colors which are bright. 
Right in the midst of his awful chapter on the crucifixion, 
immediately after his account of the Roman soldiers gam- 
bling at the foot of the cross, he relieves the heart by say- 
ing: “But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene.” There were four soldiers who 
were apparently heartless, raffling off Jesus’ garments 
while he died, but just behind them stood four women, 
whose hearts went out to the dying man in a tide of sym- 
pathy and love. And there was also at least one loyal man 
there, the beloved disciple. He was so near to the cross 
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he could hear Jesus speak, even after the strength of Jesus 
was well nigh gone. The dying man could no longer speak 
in connected sentences, but gasped in monosyllables. To 
Mary he said: “Look! thy son!’ to John: “Look! thy 
mother!” The end was nigh. Some one moistened Jesus’ 
parched lips with vinegar, and then John could hear him 
sigh: “It is finished!’ Saying which, “he bowed his head, 
and gave up his spirit.” 

It is not to be wondered at that all of the Evangelists 
give such large space to the story of the trial and crucifixion 
of our Lord. It has a pathos which pierces, and a power 
which cannot easily be resisted. It makes one feel like 
crying: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man; O Lord!” 
and also like exclaiming: “Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift!” 

Charles E. Jefferson. 
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Isa. 11: 1-10; LUKE 2: 8-14 
“On earth peace.’—Luke 2: 14. 

This utterance of the angels was revolutionary. Men 
were not thinking of peace. But few had ever dreamt 
of it. The idea was the idea of heaven above, and not of 
the earth beneath. Judaism had brought along in its tradi- 
tions silvery speech that still echoed sweetly out of the far 
past, of peace for all mankind. Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
had foreseen a golden era. A marvelous spirit should 
come from one who should be as a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse. The influence of this new spirit would be meas- 
ured by no ordinary term. It would be comparable to the 
wolf dwelling with the lamb, and the leopard lying down 
with the kid, or the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
herding together, with a little child leading them. A con- 
temporary prophet, Micah, had had a similar vision of a 
wonderful day when swords were to be beaten into plow- 
shares and spears into pruning-hooks, with nation no longer 
lifting up sword against nation, neither learning war any 
more. He saw the inhabitants of the land sitting, every 
man under his own vine and fig tree, with none to make 
afraid. But these voices had spoken more than seven 
hundred years before peace on earth was heralded on that 
night of nights, by choiring hosts above Bethlehem’s fields. 
It was prediction still. The world seemed no nearer to it 
than in King Hezekiah’s day. 

There had been periods of recuperation from war, 
breathing spells had come to exhausted peoples. War- 
weary nations had sunk down upon their armor to rest for 
a brief hour. It was in such a time of world quiet that the 
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Christ was born. A world empire had extended its mighty 
sway by virtue of incessant fighting, and other terrible 
contests were soon to come. For the hour only, there was 
peace, as when a momentary lull comes in the raging blasts 
of the tempest. Violence was king over all the sons of 
pride. The ramparts of power were built upon the battle- 
field, and the citadel of strength was cemented in blood. 
The pen was mighty sometimes, and the orator’s voice held 
occasional rule, but the symbol of supremacy was the 
sword. “On earth peace,” sang the angels, but on earth, 
war was the age-long state of mankind. 

The centuries that have followed the birth of the Prince 
of Peace—how little have they changed! The Roman 
grandeur that lived by the sword died by the sword, but 
the passion for war has always survived the ruin of war. 
Desolation has never been so stark but that the seeds of 
strife would yield another crop. At times the horrid har- 
vest has been luxuriant with a thirty years’ war, or there 
has been the rank growth of a French Revolution, but 
always and everywhere the status has remained as it has 
ever been: on earth, war! 

In this, our day, we feel like bowing our heads in the 
dust. Humiliation and grief are our portion. Just as men 
were thinking that the days were at hand when the prophecy 
of world peace was in the way of fulfilment we have the 
unutterable agony of world war. It was unnecessary, un- 
righteous and unbelievable, we say to ourselves, but its 
distress is not less but more, for being unanticipated. It 
seems that war at its worst had never quite filled the 
world’s cup of woe until in this our day. 

The peace palace at the Hague and the numerous arbi- 
tration treaties seem to be reminders of a civilization that 
could not root itself on our planet. We are forced to see, 
also, that in the period when peace propaganda has flour- 
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ished most, there have been many wars, as between Spain 
and the United States, Great Britain and the Boers, Russia 
and Japan, civil war in China and Mexico, and such chronic 
belligerency in the Balkan Peninsula as neither victory 
nor defeat could satiate. 

And the so-called peace of Europe in all these years has 
really been a war, only the fighting has been done with 
campaigns in parliaments, and the victories have been in 
the matching and over-matching of armies and armaments, 
navies and dreadnoughts, while spying has been developed 
to the extent that might make the old adepts of Russia and 
Turkey envious and abashed. 

Is it peace between neighbors if they replace their 
boundary hedges with barbwire fences, charge the wires 
with electricity, teach their sons to fight, and burden them- 
selves with debt to buy weapons of war? If that is peace 
then Europe has had peace for the last twenty years, but 
it is the peace that breeds a world conflict. 

In the deep depression of men’s spirits today many, who 
were until recently easy believers in world peace, and com- 
placent spokesmen of its speedy coming, no longer cherish 
the ancient prophecy. Such is the pessimism of their dis- 
illusioned dreams that they have even let slip into disuse 
their slogan of “the war that will end war.” That sorry 
comfort they are done with. Let his lips recite it who still 
refuses to see human nature as it is,—so they are saying 
today, new-born stalwarts of the war ideal. This is not 
the last great war, they are now saying. Always battle 
grounds will blossom red. Strife is the abiding order. The 
German philosophy of history is right. Let the echoes of 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah die out among the 
Judean hills, where so many dreams lie dead. The note of 
reality is in the utterance of the modern prophets, Nietzsche 
and Treitschke. Theirs is the only voice men’s hearts can 
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hear when the incessant roar of ten thousand batteries 
shakes the solid earth and fills the resounding skies. “On 
earth peace” may do well enough for angels, and the next 
life, but for men here and now, let the motto be as it al- 
ways has been and always will be, “On earth war!’ So say 
the pessimists. 

The arguments of those who claim to be open-eyed must 
pass before us. If we are disinclined to agree with them, 
theirs is at least the preeminent right in these days to be 
heard. And besides, one may not hold strongly to peace 
in his own heart who has not also felt the force of the 
immemorial reasoning for war as an inevitable and per- 
petual accompaniment of civilization. 

The case for war as an abiding order is stated in various 
ways. Chiefly we are told that evolution requires it as its 
first method—terrible but salutary. Nature beneath and 
around us is “red in tooth and claw.” The bloody struggle 
is always on and only the fittest survive. The strong crowd 
out the weak and the fierce feed upon the unresisting. 
So it must be in human nature, says war’s advocate. 
Natural selection must have its way. 

The glacier-like pressure of over-population is held to 
be a more terrible cause of wars for conquest than the 
ambitions of princes. With pestilence, cyclone, flood and 
famine, war is but one more in the terrible sisterhood of 
furies forcing the ordeal of survival. 

If this be true, we are surely getting on. The panther 
and the tiger have shown the way to mankind until now, 
but if only they could know the latest human improvements 
in ruthlessness they would slink away to the deep woods 
in shame for their amateur performances. And if these 
beasts of the forest were capable of meditation it would 
do them good to ponder why oxen are so vastly more 
numerous than lions, and sheep than wolves. 
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But we are also asked to assent to the idea that war is 
the ordained way of breaking up and overturning ancient 
tyrannies. The luxurious and decadent peoples must not 
have their soft and slimy hold perpetuated upon new and 
virile nations by the policy of respect for treaties written 
by the dead hand. Places in the sun are not to be reserved 
forever for the early comers, and mighty convulsions of 
society are intended to rearrange the standing-room. Yet 
there must always be misgivings here, lest an ambitious 
and regardless nation be found to be standing upon one 
of its own mines in a day of disastrous explosion. Irrup- 
tions are efficient but not thoroughly reliable. There is no 
known method of procedure by which yawning fissures 
in national life can always be kept from running backward 
into one’s own territory. Or, to change the figure, while it 
is fearfully efficient to pull down the columns that uphold 
the social structure, still it is well to meditate in advance the 
decisive consequences of such a glorious effort upon the 
career of Samson. . 

Once more war is glorified as developing in a generation 
the trait of heroism, and as burning away the vulgar dross 
of selfishness. In the white-hot passion of patriotism men 
transcend themselves in achieving ideal ends, it is claimed, 
while the dictates of calculating prudence cease to rule the 
heart. Gallantry and chivalry have a rebirth, enriching a 
nation’s song and story. 

So Von Moltke and others would have the world be- 
lieve. It is a half-truth that shines with fiery splendor in- 
deed, but the other half is black and dreadful. It is com- 
pounded of factors which are the bitter portion of those 
who feed on ashes, and in whose right hand there is a lie. 
The history of civilization has taught us all too clearly that 
many of war’s passions are set on fire of hell, so that ordi- 
nary meanness takes on the fierce heat of outrage, and 
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ruthless cruelty makes men forget that there is such an 
avenging force in the world as conscience. 

Yet above the rush and tumult of such reasoning the 
still small voice will be heard, and it questions insistently 
every man of good will: Is not the ancient prophecy true 
that peace and not war is to be the status, here and now, 
and in this present world order? 

We have failed but we have accomplished much. Mr. 
Edison was once commiserated for having spent so much 
time and money in experiments that failed, but he replied 
that something had been gained because he had proved 
beyond a doubt that he was on the wrong track. The World 
War does not mean the failure of prophecy, but does prove 
that civilization has been on the wrong track in its plans 
for peace. Peace has been sought by policy. Compromise 
has been the great aim of statesmen. The famous treaty 
of “peace with honor” at Berlin in 1870 seemed an achieve- 
ment far on the way to peace, but it carried wrapped up 
in its parchment folds all the suppressed evils that have 
now come upon us. Peace through policy prevailed at the 
Philippines between Germany and the United States, and 
it just managed to prevail once more at Agadir between 
Germany and France. But this is not the peace which 
Isaiah and Micah and the angels prophesied—as far from 
it as prudence is from principle. 

The whole world wants peace as it never did before, but 
for some, the passionate desire is only for a recuperating 
peace—peace for policy’s sake, but not peace on earth. 
There is no peace to match the prophecy save as we throw 
policy away and seek it through Christianity. No other 
motive goes deep enough. We must love peace for itself; 
not for policy’s sake, nor as the resting-time after victory, 
but because it is the way of democracy, of brotherliness, 
of Christ. Men were made to live and work out their 
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destiny in peace. It is the shame of civilization and all its 
creeds and churches that we have journeyed so many 
centuries with war-weary feet and blood-stained hands. 
We will not lose hope that the end of war is near. 

And ‘since we must strive on to finish the war now upon 
the world with a victory for righteousness as against ruth- 
lessness and for freedom as against tyranny, yet it shall be 
with nothing of the old love for conquest nor of the exal- 
tation of military glory. Two passions we will nourish 
above all others while our sons are striving for victory: 
a love of peace for its own sake, and a hatred of war be- 
cause we have come to see at last what war really is. 

There came a critical point in the history of civilization 
when sin was seen to be exceeding sinful as it lifted up the 
Saviour of the world upon the cross. The time has now 
come—another critical point—when war is seen to be ex- 
ceeding hateful. A new hymn of hate is coming forth out 
of the souls of nations which will sing of war as earth 
never heard it before. No more the glamor, nor the gain 
of war, no more its grandeur nor its glory, but its bestiality 
and butchery, its inevitable failure and utter folly. Hail 
the day when war is hated as cholera is hated, as yellow 
fever is hated. 

A member of the Monday Club, returning from service 
in France, tells us of this suggestive incident. An English 
chaplain had been urging the regiment not to hate their 
enemies. It was at an open service, and when he finished 
a soldier stepped forward, caked in the mud of the 
trenches. “Do not be concerned,” he said “about our 
hating the Germans; we don’t hate them, but we do hate 
the world order that put us here.’ And that is right and 
good. It has the ring of the psalmist’s passion. “Do not I 
hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? JI hate them with a per- 
fect hatred.” 
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The prophecy of “on earth peace” is radical and revo- 
lutionary, but it will come to fulfilment, and, please God, 
in this our day and generation. It means a new point of 
view for vast numbers of men in all nations, and for one 
nation more than any other it means an absolute conver- 
sion, a new heart, loving what once it scorned, and hating 
what for centuries it has loved. 

We cannot step off battle-grounds by a backward retreat 
into millennial fields. Russia has tried it. Whatever our 
armies do must be breast forward, even as Bunyan’s Pil- . 
grim fought Apollyon. 

The one great requirement is good will. There can 
never be anything but wars and rumors of wars to men 
of selfish passions. Mastery and overmastery are the black 
and brutal tides of their lives. Their noblest dreams are 
of domination wherein they are pleased to conceive them- 
selves as benefiting mankind by ruling them. Please God, 
such dreams will lose their charm ere this war is over. 
But even as we strive for righteous victory, we can pray, 
as men of good will, for that new world order wherein the 
blessed and abiding status shall be the realized prophecy of 
the angels—‘‘on earth peace.” 


Frederick Harlan Page. 
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